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PREFACE 


HE Original of this Piece is 
| attribated by the Puvlick Voice 
tothe Arch- Biſbop of Cambray: 
And certainly tis not nnworthy 
a Perſon who was entruſted with the Edu- 
cation of Princes. That Virtae, Wiſdom, 
and araent Deſire to procure the Good of 
Mankind, which 7 22 on {up 
ollowing Story, the fitmeſs of . - 
ps for ſo —4 4 Truſt. The Reaſon he 
had to involve his Inſtructions in Fable, 
will be obvious to all who ſhall. conſider that 
as he wrote for Princes, who ſeldom fail to 
reject all Precepts that are not guided with 
Delight; ſo he lives under a Monarchy that 
will not ſuffer open and undiſguiſed 1 ruth. 
His Stile his Poctical, and Copied from Ho- 
mer; or rather from Monſicur de la Val- 
terie's Excellent Verſion of that Divine 
Poet, which is efleem'a a Majter-piece in 
the Kind, How far this 1 ranſiation has 
A 2 imi- 
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imitated the Perfections of theſe Orignals, 
1 Submitted to the Judgment of O- 
FOErs, 


CY 


Lately Printed for Awnſham and John 
hurchil. 


HE Hiſtorical Library of Diodorus the Sicilian, 

In 15 Looks. The firſt 5, contain the Antiqui- 
ties of Egypt, Aſia, Africa, Greece, the Iſlands and Eu- 
rope. The laſt 10, an hiſtorical / ccount of the Affairs 
of the Perſians, Grecians, Macedonians, and other Parts 
of the World. To which are added, the Fragments 
of Diodorus that are found in the Bibliotheca of Plo- 
tius. Together with thoſe Publiſh'd by Z. Valefus, I. 
Rhodomanus, and F. Urfinus. Made Engliſh by G. Booth, 
of the City of Cheſter, Eſq; In Folio. 
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TELEMACHUS 


The Son of 


ULYSSES. 


ALT PSO continued Diſ- 
conſolate for the departure of 


Ulyſſes : Her Grief was fo vi- 
olent, that ſhe thought her 
{elf unhappy in being Immortal: Her 
Grotto was no more heard ecchoing to 
her tuneful Voice: The Nymphs that 
ſerv'd her, durſt not venture to ſpeak 
to her: She often walk'd alone on the 
Beach, which was cover'd with a 
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(2) 
charming mixture of Green, and Flow- 
ers quite round the Tfland : But theſe 
beautiful Walks were fo far from aſ— 
{waging her Grief, that they ſerv'd on- 
ly to awaken the killing Thoughts of 
Uliſſes, whoſe Company ſhe had ſo of- 
ten enjoy'd in thoſe Places: Sometimes 
ſhe ftood (till and wepr, watering the 
Banks of the Sea with her Tears, and 
always turning her Eyes to that ſide 
where the had laſt ſeen Vl;ſſes his Ship 
plowing through the Waves ; when on 
a {ucden ſhe perceiv'd the broken pie- 
ces of a Veſſel that was juſt then ſplit up- 
on the Rocks, the Oars and Seats of the 
Rowersſcatter'd here and there upon the 
Sands, the Malt, Rudder and Cables 
floating near the Shoar, 

Immediately after this, ſhe difcover- 
ed two Men at a diſtance, one of them 
appearing 40 be Aged, and the other, 
tho! Young, reſembling hes; the 
{ame ſweetneſs and dignity in his Looks ; 
the ſame noble Meen and majeſtick Port. 
The Goddels preſently knew him to be 
Telemachus, the Son of that Hero. But 
tho? the Deities of this Order far ſurpaſs 
all Men in Knowledge, yet ſhe could 
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not diſcover who was the venerable 
Perſon that accompanied Telemachus. 
For the ſuperior Gods conceal from the 
inferior whatever they pleaſe ; and Mi- 
nerda, who in the ſhape of Mentor, ac- 
companied Telemachys, would not be 
known to Calypſo. 

In the mean time Calypſo overjoy'd at 
this Shipwreck, that had brought the 
Son of Ulyfſes, and fo like his Father, 
into her Iſland, advanc'd towards him; 
and without ſeeming to know who he 
was; Whence had you, ſaid ſhe, the 
Confidence to enter my Iſland ? Know, 
young Stranger, that there are Puniſh- 
ments for all thoſe that come within my 
Empire. Under ſuch menacing Lan- 
guage ſhe endeavour'd to cover the jo 
of her Heart, which for all this, appear'd 
in her Face. | 

Telemachus anſwer'd, O whoever you 
are, whether a Mortal or a Goddeſs 
(tho? by your Looks you ſhould be ſome- 
thing Divine) can you be inſenſible of 
a Son's Misfortune, who ſeeking his 
Father, and committing his Life to the 
mercy of the Winds and Seas, has ſeen 
his Ship daſh'd in pieces againſt your 
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Rocks ? Who, I pray, replied the God- 
deſs, is that Father you ſeek ? He is cal- 
led UVſſes, ſaid Telemachus ; and is one 
of thoſe Kings, who after a Siege of 10 
Years, deſtroy'd the famous City of Troy. 
His Name is celebrated in all Parts of 
Grecce and Aſia for his Valour in Fight, 
and much more for the Wiſdom of his 
Counſels: But now he wanders in un- 
known Seas, and has paſt moſt aſtoniſh- 
ing Dangers. His Country ſeems to fly 
from him: His Wife Penelope, and I, 
who am his Son, have loſt all hopes of 
ſeeing him again. I run the ſame Ha- 
zards he has done, to learn where he is; 
but what dol fay ! It may be he is now 
bury'd in the profound Abyſs of the Sea. 
O Goddeſs! Pity our Misfortunes ; and 
if you know What the Fates have done, 
either to ſave or deſtroy Ves, diſdain 
not to inſtruct his Son Telemachas. 
Calypſo fill'd with Amazement and 
Compaſſion to find ſo much Wridom 
and Eloquence in {o much Youth, could 
not ſatiate her Eyes with looking on 
him, and ſtood for ſome time ſilent. At 
laſt ſhe ſaid to him; we will inform 
you, O Telemachus, What has hapned to 
your 


C4: 
your Father; but the Relation is long» 
and 'tis more than time to repoſe after 
all the Fatigues you have endur'd: 
Come into my Habitation, and I will 
receive you as my Son : Come, you ſhall 
be my Conſolation in this Solitude, and 


I will make you happy, if you know 
how to be ſo. 


» 


Telemachus follow'd the Goddeſs, who 
was ſurrounded by a Crowd of young 
Ny mphs,and ſurpaſs'd them all inStature 
as a well grown Oak of the Foreſt raiſes 
his lofty Head above the reſt of the 
Trees. He admir'd the luſtre of her 
Beauty, the rich Purple of her long and 
floating Robes, her Hair careleſly but 
gracefully tied behind her Neck, the 
Fire that darted from her Eyes, and the 
ſweetneſs that temper'd this Vivacity. 
Mentor, with a modeſt Silence, and look- 
ing towards the Ground, follow'd Tele- 
machus, Arriving at the entrance of 
Calyp/o's Grotto, Teſemachus was ſurprisd 
to ſee whatever might charm the Eye, 
covered under the appearance of rural 
Simplicity, There was neither Gold 
nor Silver to be ſeen, no Marble nor Pil- 
lars of Stone, no Painting nor Statues. 
A 5 The 
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The Grotto was cut into divers Vaults 
within the Rock, which were incruſt- 
ed with Shells and Rockwork. The 
Tapeſtry was a young Vine, extending 
its render Branches equally on every ſide. 
The gentle Zephyrs, preſerv'd a refrefh- 
ing coolneſs in this Place, ſecure from 
the ſcorching Heat of the Sun. Springs 
of pure Water paſs'd ſweetly, whiſfer- 
ing through the Meadows that were 
painted with Violets and Amaranthus, 
and form'd divers natural Baths as clear 
and as bright as Cryſtal. A thouſand 
Flowers enamelPd the green Turf that 
| furrounded the Grotto. There was an 
entire Wood of thofe Trees, that bear 
Golden Apples, and put forth Flowers 
wn every Seafon, yielding the fweeteſt of 
ali Pertumes. TFhis Wood feem'd to 
Crown the beautiful Meadows, and 
made an artificial Night, winch the 
Beams of the Sun could not penetrate. 
there nothing was ever heard, but the 
linging of Birds, or the noiſe of Wa- 
ters impetuoully precipitating from the 
Rock, and gliding away through the 
Fields. 


The 
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The Grotto of the Goddeſs was on 
the deſcent of a Hill, from whence ſhe 
had a view of the Sea, one while clear 
and ſmooth as Glaſs, at another time 
vainly angry with the Rocks, ſwelling 
into Waves, and breaking to pieces a- 
gainſt them : From another ſide ſhe 
mighr ſee a River, containing many lit- 
tl Iſlands border'd with flowering 
Lime-Trees, and lofty Poplars, that 
rear'd their ſtately Heads to the Clouds. 
The ſeveral Channels that formed theſe 
Iſlands, ſeem'd to play and ſport be- 
tween the Banks, ike rowling their 
Waters with rapidity, others more gent- 
ly and quietly ; and others after many 
windings, returning as it were to the 
Spring from whence they came, ſeem'd 
unwilling to leave the charming Place. 
One might ſee afar off many Hills and 
Mountains hiding their Heads in the 
Clouds, and forming fuch odd and un- 
uſual Figures as were very agreeable to 
the Eye. The Hills that ſtood at leſs 
diſtance were covered with Vines, 
the Grapes of which ſurpafs'd the rich- 
elt Purple in Colour, and could not con- 
ceal themſelves under the Leaves of the 
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Trees that bow*d under the weight of 
their Fruit. The Fig-tree, the Olive 
and the Pomgranat, With all Kinds of 
other Trees cover'd the reſt of the Coun- 
try, and made it one entire Garden. 
Calypſo having ſhow'd Telemachas all 
theſe Beauties of Nature, ſaid to him, 
*tis time for you to repoſe, and to change 
your wet Garments; after which we 
will ſee one another again, and I will 
tell you ſome things that ſhall affect 
your Heart. Having ſaid this, ſhe cauſ- 
ed them both to enter into the moſt pri- 
vate and retired part of a Grotto, which 
ſtood near to that in which ſhe dwelt. 
Her Nymphs had taken care to light a 
Fire of Cedar, which fill'd the Apart- 
ment with an agreeable ſcent, and had 
left all neceſſary Apparel for the two 
Strangers. Ielemachus finding that the 
Goddeſs had deſign'd him a Tunick of 
the fineſt Wool, and white as Snow, with 
a Veſt of Purple, richly embroider'd 
with Gold, was, like a young Man, 
infinitely pleas'd with this Maginhcence; 
which Mentor perceiving, he ſaid with 
a grave and ſevere Voice, Are theſe, O 
© TJelemachus, the T houghts that ought 5 
i 3 or 
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poſſeſs the Heart of the Son of Ulyſſes ? 
Think rather to maintain the Reputa- 
tion your Father has acquired, and to 
overcome the Perſecutions of Fortune. 
A young Man who loves to dreſs like 
a Woman, is unworthy of Wiſdom 
and Glory. The Heart that knows 
not how to ſuffer Pain and deſpiſe 
Pleaſure, is unfit to poſſeſs thoſe glo- 
rious Advantages. | 
Telemachus with a deep Sigh anſwer'd, 
May the Gods deſtroy me rather than 
ſuffer me to fall under the Power of effe- 
minate Pleaſures. No! the Son of U- 
Hſſes ſhall never be ſubdu'd by the 
Charms of a ſoft and unworthy Life: But 
what Favour. of Heaven has brought us 
to this Goddeſs, or to this Mortal, who 
has received us with ſo much Good- 
neſs ? 3 
* Tremble, replied Mentor, leſt in the 
end ſhe overwhelm you with Evil; 
be more afraid of her inſinuicing 
© Charms, than of the Rocks that ſplit 
* your Ship; Death and Shipwreck are 
© leſs dreadful than the Pleaſures that at- 
* tack Vertue; be upon your Guard, 
and beware of believing any thing ſhe 
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© ſhallfayto you; Youth is full of Pre-. 
* ſumption and Arrogance, tho? no- 
thing in the World be ſo frail ; it fears 
nothing, and vainly relies upon its 
own Strength; believing all Things 
with the utmoſt Levity, and without 
any Precaution. Beware of heark'ning 
to the ſoft and flattering Words of Ca- 
lypſo, which will flide into your Heart 
with Pleaſure : Fear the conceal'd Poi- 
ſon, diſtruſt your ſelf, and determine 
nothing without my Counſel. 

After this they return'd to Calypſo, 
who waited for them; and prefenxly 
her Nymphs, dreſs'd in white, with 
their Hair tied up, brought in a plain, 
but exquiſite Repaſt, conſiſting of Birds 

' that they had taken with Nets, and of 

| Venifon that they had kill'd with their 

Bows. he Wine was {weeter than 

Nectar, And flow'd from Jarrs of Silver 

into Golden Bowls, that were crown'd 

with Flowers. All ſorts of Fruit that 
mme Spring promiſes, and Autumn ri- 
pens in profuſion, were brought in Baſ- 
kets, and four young Nymphs began 
ro ling. Firſt, they ſung the War of 
the Gods 2gainft the Giants, then the 
: | Loves 
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Loves of Japiter and Semele ; the Birth 
of Bacchus, and his Education under 
the care of old Silenus; the Race of 
Atalanta and Hypomenes, who was 0- 
vercome by means of the Golden Apples 
that came from the Garden of the He/pe- 
rides. Laſt of all they ſung the War 
of Troy, and exalted the Valour and 
Wiſdom of Ulyſſes to the Heavens. The 
chief of the Nymphs, whoſe Name 
was Leacothoe, accompanied their ſweet 
Voices with her Lute. When Telema- 
chus heard the Name of his Father, the 
Tears that flow'd down his Cheeks, 
gave a new luftre to his Beauty. But 
Calypſo percetving that he could not ear, 
and that he was ſeiz'd with Grief, made 
a ſign to the Nymphs ; and preſently 
they began to ſing the Fight between 
the Centaurs and the Lapithæ, and the de- 
ſcent of Orpheus into Hell, to recover his 
dear Exryaice. 

When they had eaten, the Goddefs 
took Telemaches aſide, and ſaid to hinky 
You fee, O Son of the Great Vhyſſes, 
with what favour I receive you into my 
Habitation. Yet know, that I am Im- 
mortal, and that no Mortal can enter 
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© ſhallfayto you; Youth is full of Pre- 
ſumption and Arrogance, tho? no- 
thing in the World be ſo frail ; it fears 
nothing, and vainly relies upon its 
own Strength; believing all Things 
with the utmoſt Levity, and without 
any Precaution. Beware of heark'ning 
to the ſoft and flattering Words of Ca- 
lypſo, which will flide into your Heart 
with Pleaſure : Fear the conceal'd Poi- 

© ſon, diſtruſt your ſelf, and determine 
nothing without my Counſel. 
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Loves of Japiter and Semele; the Birth 
of Bacchus, and his Education under 
the care of old Silenus ; the Race of 
Atalanta and Hypomenes, who was 0- 
vercome by means of the Golden Apples 
that came from the Garden of the Heſpe- 
rides. Laſt of all they ſung the War 
of Troy, and exalted the Valour and 
Wiſdom of Ulyſſes to the Heavens. The 
chief of the Nymphs, whoſe Name 
was Leacothoe, accompanied their ſweet 
Voices with her Lute. When Telema- 
chus heard the Name of his Father, the 
Tears that flow'd down his Cheeks, 
gave a new luſtre to his Beauty. But 
Calypſo perceiving that he could not ear, 
and that he was ſeiz d with Grief, made 
a ſign to the Nymphs; and preſently 
they began to ſing the Fight between 
the Centaurs and the Lapithæ, and the de- 
ſcent of Orpheus into Hell, to recover his 
dear Exryaice. 

When they had eaten, the Goddefs 
took Telemaches alide, and ſaid to hing 
You fee, O Son of the Great Vhyſſes, 
with what favour I receive you into my 
Habitation. Yet know, rhat J am Im- 
mortal, and that no Mortal can enter 
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into this Iſland without being puniſhed 
for his raſh Attempt; nay even your 
Shipwreck-ſhould not ſecure you from 
the effects of my Indignation, if I did 
not love you. Your Father had the ſame 
Happineſs you now enjoy ; but, alas! 
he knew not how to uſe it. I detain'd 
him a long time in this Iſland, and, had 
he been contented, he might have liv'd 
with me in an immortal Condition: 
But a fond Paſſion to return to his 
wretched Country, made him reject all 
theſe Advantages. You ſee what he has 
loſt for the ſake of the Iſle of Ithaca, 
which he ſhall never ſee again. He re- 
ſolv'd to leave me; he went away, and 
I was reveng'd by a Storm. After his 
Veſſel had ſerv*d for Sport to the Winds, 
it was buried under the Waves. Make 
a right uſe of ſo ſad an Example; for 
after his Shipwreck, you can neither 
hope to ſee him again, nor ever to Reign 
in the Iſland of Ithaca. Forget this 
Loſs, and remember you have found a 
Goddeſs, that offers to make you happy, 
and to preſent you with a Kingdom. 
To theſe Words Calypſo added many 
more, to ſhew him, how happy 00% 

es 
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ſes had been with her. She related his 
Adventures in the Cave of the Cyclops, 
Polyphemus, and the Diſaſter that be- 
fel him in the Country of Antipbates 
King of the Leſtrigons; not forgetting 
what happened to him in the Iſland of 
Circe, Daughter to the Sun; or the 
Dangers he pals'd between Schlla and 
Charybais. She repreſented the laſt 
Storm that Neptune has rais'd againſt 
him when he left her, and deſir'd to 
perſwade him, that-he had periſhed in 
that Shipwreck; but ſuppreſs'd his ar- 
rival in the Iſland of the Pheacians. 
Telemachas, who at firſt had too eaſi- 
pl abandon'd himſelf to Joy when he 
ound he was ſo well received by Cahp/o, 
now began to perceive her Artifices, and 
the Wiſdom of thoſe Counſels that Men- 
tor had given him. He anſwer'd in few 
Words, O Goddeſs, pardon my Grief, 
which at preſent I cannot overcome; 
it may be, hereafter I may have more 
force to reliſh the Fortune you offer me: 
Give me leave at this time to weep for 
my Father; for you know better than 
I, how much he deſerves to be regret- 


rec, 
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Cahpſo not daring to prefs him any 
farther on that Subject, feigned to ſym- 
pathize with him in his Affliction, and 
to ſnew her ſelf paſſionately concerned 
for the lofs of Ulyſſes; but that ſhe 
might the better find the way to his 
Heart, ſhe asked him in what manner 
he had ſuffer'd Shipwreck, and by what 
Adventures he was brought to her Iſland. 
The Relation of my Misfortunes, ſaid 
he, would be too long. No, no, re- 
plied ſhe, I am in pain to know them, 
and therefore give me that Satisfaction. 
After much folicitation ſhe prevailed 
with him, and he began thus. 

I parted from Ithaca with intention to 
1nquire of thoſe Kings that were re- 
turn'd from the Siege of Troy, what 
they knew concerning my Father. The 
Lovers of my Mother Penelope were 
ſurpriz'd at my departure, which I had 
taken care to conceal from them, be- 
cauſe I was well acquainted with their 
Perfidiouſneſs. Bur neither Menelaus, 
who received me with Affection at 
Lacedemon, nor Neftor, whom I ſaw at 
Pilos, could inform me whether i 
Father were (till alive. Weary wit 
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living always in ſuſpence and uncertain- 
ty, I reſolv'd to pals into Sicily, where 
I had heard my Father had been driv- 
en by the Winds. But the Sage Men- 
tor who is here preſent, oppos'd this raſh 
Deſign, N. mane to me on the one 
hand the Cyclops, who are monſtrous 
Giants that devour Men ; on the ather, 
the Fleet of Meas and the hoy who 
were upon that Coaſt. The + ＋ faid 
he, are highly incenſed againſt all the 
Greets; but they would take a ſingular 
Pleaſure to ſhed the Blood of the Son of 
* Ulyſſes: Return therefore to Ithaca, it 
may be your Father, who is a Favou- 
rite of Heaven, may arrive there as 
ſoon as you: But if the Gods have re- 
ſolv'd his De ſtruttion, and he is never 
more to ſee his Country, at leaſt it be- 
comes you to revenge him againſt his 
Rivals, to CO Mother, and to 
give ſuch proof of your Wiſdom to all 
the People of Greece, that they may 
know you are as worthy to reign, as e- 
ver Ulyſſes was. This Counſel was 
uſeful and honourable, but I had not 
Prudence enough to follow it, and 
heark'ned only to my own Paſſion ; yet 
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the wiſe Mentor lov'd me to ſuch a de- 
gree, that he condeſcended to accompa- 
ny me in that Voyage, which I raſhly 
undertook againſt his Advice. 

Whilſt he ſpoke, Calypſo look'd ear- 
neſtly, and not without Aſtoniſhment 
upon Mut She thought ſhe perceiv- 
ed ſomething Divine in him, but could 
not diſintangle the contuſion of her 
Thoughts; which cauſed her to conti- 
nue apprehenſive and diffident in the 
preſence of this unknown Perſon. But 
fearing above all Things to diſcover the 
diſorder of her Mind, ſhe deſired Te- 
lemachus to proceed, which he did in 
this manner. | 

We had the Wind favourable for 
ſome time after our departure for Sicily; 
but then, a violent Storm ariſing, de- 
priv'd us of the view of Heaven, and 
involv'd us in the obſcurity of Night: 
Yet by ſome flaſhes of Lightning, we 
perceived other Ships expoſed to the 
{ame Danger, which when we under- 
ſtood to be the Fleet of A-nmeas, we 
thought them no leſs formidable ro us 
than the Rocks themſelves. In hs 
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Moment I comprehended, tho? too late, 
what the Heat of imprudent Youth had 
hindred me from conſidering before. 
Mentor, in the midſt of this Danger, 
appear'd not only Reſolute and Intrepid, 
but more cheerful than he uſed to be. 
"Twas he that inſpir'd me with Reſo- 
lution ; and I felt the extraordinary 
force of his ay e He gave 
out all neceflary Orders, when the Pi- 
lot knew not what to do. I ſaid to him, 
my dear Mentor, why did I refuſe to 
follow your Counſels? Am I not un- 
happy, to act by my own Advice, at 
ſuch an Age, as has no foreſight of Fu- 
turity, no experience of things paſt nor 
moderation to govern the preſent? O! 
It ever we eſcape this Storm, I reſolve 
to diſtruſt my ſelf, as I would my moſt 
dangerous Enemy, and to believe you 
alone for ever. To this Mentor an- 
iwerd ſmiling, I ſhall not blame you 
tor the Fault you have committed: Tis 
enough that you are ſenſible of it, and 
make it ſerve you hercaſter to moderate 
your Lelies. But perhaps when the 
Danger is paſt, Preſumption will re- 
twin, We may now be apprehenſive, 


and 
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and endeavour to prevent the worſt ; 
but if all we can do, prove ineffectual, 
we have nothing left but a generous 
Contempt. Shew your ſelf worthy of 
ſuch a Father, and let your Courape be 
greater than the Dangers that threaten, 
I was charm'd with the ſweernefs and 
magnanimity of the wiſe Memor, but! 
was much more ſurpris d, when I ſaw 
with what dexterity he brought about | 
our Deliverance. 

The Trojans were ſo near, that they 
could not fail to diſcover who we were, 
as ſoon as the Light ſhould appear ; 
which Meztor knowing, and in that In- 
ſtant perceiving one of their Ships 
which was ſeparated from the reft of 
the Fleet, to be ſomething like ours, ex- 
cept certain Garlands of Flowers that 
ſhe carried at her Stern, he hung up 
the ſame forts of Flowers on the fame 
part of our Ship, and faſten'd them 
bimſelf with Ribbons of the ſame Co- 
lour with thoſe of the Trojans, He or- 
der'd the Rowers to bow themſelves as 
low asthe Oar would permit, that they 
might not be diſcover d by the Enemy. 
In this manner we paſs'd through o 

midi 
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midſt of their Fleet, whilſt they ſhouted 

for Joy to ſee us, ſuppoling we were their 

Companions, which they thought to be 

loſt, We were forced along with them 

by the violence of theWeather for a con- 

ſiderable time; but at laſt we found 

means to keep a little behind, and whilft 
they were driven by the Winds towards 
the Shoar of Africa, we exerted our ut- 
moſt Efforts to make the neareſt Coaſt 
of Sictly. 

We arrived, as we deſign'd; but that 
which we ſought, proved almoſt as fa- 
tal to us, as the Fleet we avoided ; we 
found more Trojans, and conſequently 
Enemies to all Greeks; for old Aceſtes 
reigned in theſe Parts. As ſoon as we 
got a-ſhoar, the Inhabitants, thinking 
us to be either ſome other People of the 
Iſland come to ſurprize them, or elſe 
Strangers that deſign'd to ſeize their 
Country, burnt our Ship, kilPd our 
Companions, and reſerv*d only Mentor 
and me to be preſented to Aceſtes, that 
we might inform him of our Deſigns, 
and whence we came. We were brought 
into the Town with our Hands tied 
behind our Backs, and our Death wag 


de- 
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deferr'd, only to make us a SpeQacle to 
a cruel People, as ſoon as they ſhould 
know we were Greeks. 

We were without delay preſented to 
Aceſtes, who ſat with a golden Scepter 
in his Hand, diſtributing Juſtice, and 
preparing himſelf for a great Sacrifice. 
He ask'd us with a ſevere Voice, of what 
Country we were, and the occaſion of 
our Voyage. Mentor anſwer'd, We 
come from the Coaſts of great Heſperia, 
and our Country is not far from thence : 
By this means he avoided to ſay, that 
we were Greeks. But Aceſtes would 
hear no more, and taking us for Perſons 
that conceaPd ſome bad Deſign, he 
commanded us to be ſent into a Neigh- 
bouring Foreſt, there to ſerve as Slaves 
to thoſe who look'd after the Cattle. 
This Condition ſeem'd more terrible to 
me than Death. I cried out, O King, 
order us rather to ſuffer Death, than to 
be treated ſo unworthily : Know, that 
I am Telemachus the Son of the wiſe Vh/= 
A5 King of the /tvaciazs. I ſeek my 

ather in all parts of the World ; and 
if I can neither find him, nor return to 
my Country, nor avoid Servitude, _ 
that 


. 
hat Life from me, which I — bag. . 
Scarce had L pronounced theſe Words, 


when all the People in a Rage cried out, . 
That the Son hd eruel Vhſſes malt 
die, whoſe Wee had aro the * 
Troy inne 

O Son of Uliſes, fait Acefes, I cannot 
refuſe your Blood to the Ghoſts of ſo ma 
ny Troj aus, that your Father 1 


ſame time an Old Man of the Company 
propoſed to the King, that we ſHoul 
be Sacrifie?d upon the Fomb of Aub. 
. Their Blood, ſaid he, will de 
grateful to the Soul 'of that Hero. Enes 
himſelf, when he hears of this Sacrifice, 
ill be overjoy'd to ſee how much ye 
love what was dearer to him than all 0 
her Things in the World. Bvery one 
applauded this Propoſition, and . 


e were led to the Tomb of Af, 
here two Altars were erected, and che 
Sacred Fire kindled. 


ands, and no Compoſition - would * 


B - Be. 
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into the Wages of the black Cogmres.You- - by 
and youtConduQuor ſhalt die. At wa * 4 
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emain'd but to put it in Execution. ++ A | 


The Knife was WY 2 
brought, We were Crowd with Gar- * 


ccepted: to ſave our Lives, ” Our Fate "2 
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Vas determined, when Mentor calmly 
ing receiv'd Permiſſion, ſaid, O Aceſtes 
your own Intereſt move you. The 


before the end of three Days, you ſhall 
be attack d by a barbarous People, who 


and ravage your whole Country. Ha- 


no One ought to take away the Lives of 


Aceſtes was aſtoniſh'd at theſe Words, 
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deſir'd to ſpeak to the King; and har. 


iſthe Misfortunes of Young Telemac hui, 
Who never carried Arms againſt the Tro. 
jans, may not plead for him, at leaſt let 


Knowledge [ have acquirẽd to predict 
the Will of the Gods, informs me, That 


will come dow like a Torrent from 
the Mountains, to deſtroy your City, 


ſten to prevent them, Arm your People, 
and from this moment begin to ſecure 
within theſe Walls, all the Riches you 
have in the Fields. If my Prediction 
be falſe, you may Sacrifice us hen the 
three Days are expir'd ; but if on the 
contrary it prove true, remember, That 


thofe, by whom his own was preſerv'd, 
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which Mentor ſpoke with more aſſu- 
rance than he had ever found in any 
Man. I ſee, ſaid he, O Stranger, That 
the Gods who have granted you ſo (mall 

: A 
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2 ſhare in the Favours of Fortune, have 
in Recompence given you ſuch Wif- 

dom as is more valuable than the 

„ higheſt Proſperity. At the Tame time 

be put off the Sacrifice, and iffued 

out all neceſſary Orders with the utmoſt 

Diligence, to prevent the Attack that 

Mentor had foretold. On all ſides were 

to be ſeen Old Men and Women tremb- 

ling for fear, and accompanioned with 


in Tears, and 5 into the City. 
The lowing Oxen and | 

left the rich Paſtures, and came along in 
confuſion ; but their numbers was too 
great, to find places to contain them all. 
The Noiſe and Tumult of People preſ- 
ſing to get in, was ſuch, that no One 
could underſtand another. Ia this Dif- 
order, ſome took an unknown Perſon 


they knew not whither. But the Prin- 


klves wiſer than the reſt, ſuſpected Men- 
„to be an Impoſtor, Who had pre- 

licted a Falſhood to ſave his Life. Yet 
before the third Day was expir*d,whilſt- 
hey were full of theſe Imaginations, a 


great numbers of VoungChildren, Bath d 
bleating Sheep, 


for their Friend, and others ran, tho 


pal Men of the City, thinking them 
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Cloud of Duſt was ſeen riſing upon the 
deſcent of the Neighbouring Hills; an 
innumerable Multitude of Barbariaut 
.appear'd in Arms, and all thoſe who 
had deſpiſ'd the wiſe Prediction of Men. 
tor, loſt all their Slaves and their Cat- 
tle. Upon this, the King ſaid to 
Mentor; I forget that you are Greeks; 
our Enemies are become our faithful 
Friends; the Gods have ſent you to ſave 
us; I expect no leſs from your Valour, 
than from the Wiſdom of your Words: 

Haſten therefore to aſſiſt us. | 
Mentor ſhew'd in his Eyes a boldneſs, 
that was ſufficient to aſtoniſh the fier- 
ceſt Warrior. He takes up a Shield, a 
Helmet, a Sword and a Lance: He 
draws up the Souldiers of Aceſtes, puts 
' himſelf at their Head, and advances in 
good Order towards the Enemy. Ace: 
es, tho' full of Courage, could not 
follow) him, but at a diſtance, by rea- 
ſon of his Age. I follow'd him more 


cloſe. But nothing can equal his Va 
lour. In the Fight, his Helmet reſem 


Þled the immortal one of Minerva 
Death flew from RanktoRank, where 
ever his Blows fell : As a Lyon of " | 

8 | midi 
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midia, provok'd by cruel Hunger, fal- 
ling upon a Flock of unreſiſting Sheep, 
kills, tears, and ſwims in Blood: Whilſt 
the Shepherds far from aſſiſting their 
Flock, fly trembling away from his 
Fury. ( M Tak -: I 21664 74 
Theſe Barbarians, who hoped to ſur- 
prize the City, were themſelves ſur- 
priz'd and defeated. The Subjects of 
Aceſtes were animated by the Example. 
and Words of Mentor; and felt a Vi- 
gour which they thought not to be in 
ſs, them. With my Lance I kill'd the Sonn 
er-. Jof the Barbarian King. He was of my 7 
Age, but much higher than Lam; ſor- 
Hel this People is deſcended from Giants. 
ut and of the ſame Race with the Cyclops, + 
in He deſpis'd ſo weak an Enemy; but I, 
4 not at all daunted with his prodigious 
nal Strength, or his fierce and ſavage Looks, 
ea. puſh'd my Lance againſt his Breaſt, and 
ore made his Soul guſh out at the Wound - 
Vain a Torrent of black and reeking Blood. 
As he fell he was like to cruſh me in pie-; - 
ces by his Fall. The ſound of his Arms: 
eccho'd-in the Hills. I took the Spoil, _ 
and return'dto Aceſtes with the Arms 1 
had gain'd from this formidable Ene, 
| &, BJ my 
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7 the Ship, when they had leſt us ſafe in 


=. I: 
my. Mentor having intirely broken 
the Barbarians, purſu'd them to the 
Woods, and cut them in pieces. This 

unexpected Succeſs made Mentor to be 
regarded, as one cheriſh'd and inſpir'd 

by the Gods: And Aceſtes from a Senſe 
of Gratitude, ſhew*'d his Concernment 
for us if the Fleet of Ænueas ſhould re- 
turn to Sicily. He gave us a Ship to 
carty us to our own Country; made us 
many andrich Preſents, and preſſed us 
to haſten our Departure, that we might 
prevent any Miſchief. But he would 
not give us either a Pilot, or Mariners 
of his own Nation, for fear they might 
be expos'd to too much Hazard upon 
the Coaſts of Greece. He committed us 
to the care of certain Phenician Mer- 
chants, who Trading with all the Peo- 
ple of the World, had no occaſion to 
fear, and order'd them to bring back 


Ithaca, But the Gods, who ſport with 
the Deſigns of Men, had referved us for 
farther Calamities. 3 

The Thrians by their Inſolence had 
highly provok'd the King of ERH. 
whoſe name was Seſoſtris, and W 
| | . Cons 
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Conquer ingdoms. - 
Riches they. "ol acquir'd by Trade, 
and the i nable Dre, 
which ſtands. ſituated on the Sea, had 
render'd this People ſo Proud, that they. 


not only refuſed to pay the Tribute 
which Seſoſtris impoſed upon them in 


his return from the Conqueſts he had 
made, but aſſiſted his Brother with For- 
ces, Who had conſpit'd to murther him 
on the Feſtival that was appointed to 
be celebrated on account of his great 
Victories: For theſe Reaſons. Sefoſtris . 
reſolv?d-to humble them, by ruining 
their Commerce at Sea, and commands: 
ed all his Ships to ſeele out and aſſault 
the Phenicians. One of his Eleets met 
with us, as ſoon as wie loſt fight of the 
Hieiltan Mountains, when the Harbour 
and Land ſeemꝰd to fly from behind us, 
and loſe themſelves in the Clouds. At 
the ſame time we faw the ian Ships 
advancing towards us like a g Ci- 
ty. The Pfeniciant perceived, and en- 
dea vourid to avoid them; but? tas too 
late. Their Ships were better Sailors, 
their Mariners more numerous, the | 
Wind favour'd them, they Boarded. us, 
B 4 Took 
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Took us, and carried us Priſoners to E- 
Spt. I told them, but in vain, that ! 
was no Phenician; they hardly vouch- 


ſafed to hear me; they look*d upon us 


as Slaves, in which Merchandiſe they 


knew the Phenitians traded, and thought 


only of making the beſt of their Prize. 
We arrived in the Iſland of Pharos, and 
from thence were carried up the Mile to 
Memphis. If the Grief we felt by rea- 
fon of our Captivity,” had not render'd 
us inſenſible to all Pleaſure, our Eyes 
would have been charm'd with the 
fruitful Country of Egypt, like a deli- 


cious Garden every where Water*d'with 
the pureſt Streams. We-eould not turn 
our Eyes on either ſide of the River, 


without diſcovering many opulent I- 
flands; great numbers of well ſituated 
Villages; Lands richly cover'd with a 
Golden Harveſt; Meadows full ſtockd 


with Cattle; Husbandmen bowing un- 


der the weight of the Fruits they had ga- 
ther'd, and Shepherds that made the Ec- 
cho's on every fide, | repeat the ſweet 
ſound of their Pipes and Flues 


; 7 
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Happy, ſaid Mentor, is the People, 
% who are Govern'd by a wiſe King : 
„ They live in Plenty and Content: 
% ment, and love him to whom they 
* owe their Felicity. Thus, ſaid he, 
« O Telemachus you ought to Reign, 
« and be the Joy of your People. If 
* ever the Gods give you the Poſſeſſion 
* of your Father's Kingdom, love your 
People as your Children; feel the 
« Pleaſure of „ e by them, 
* and carry your ſelf fo, that all the 
* Tranquillity and Pleaſure they enjoy, 
* may lead them to remember, that 
* they are the rich Preſents of a good 
King. Kings who make it their only 
buſineſs to render themſelves formi- 
dable to their own Subjects, and to 
** impoveriſh them in order to make 
* them more ſubmiſſive, are the Plagues | 
* of Mankind. They. are per 1 
* feared," as they deſire; but they arg 
* hated, deteſted, and have more rea? 
% ſon to be afraid of their Subjects 
* than their Subjects have to fear them. 

I anſwer'd, alas, Mentor, Tis not 
now the Queſtion, by what Maxims a 
King ought to Reign. We ſhall never 
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ſee Ithaca again. We ſhall never ſee 
our Country, or Penelope more; and 
tho Viyfſes ſhould return full of Glory 
to his Kingdom, he would never have 

the ſatisfaction of ſeeing me there; nor 
I that of obeying him, and learning the 
Rules of Government from him. No, 
Let us dye, dear Mentor; for we muſt 
have no other thoughts: Let us dye, 
fince the Gods have no Compafſion for 
us. As I ſpoke, my Words were in- 
terrupted with Sighs. But Mentor, tho 
he could be apprehenſive of approach. 
ing Evils, knew not what it was to fear 
them when they had bappen'd. Un- 
worthy Son of the wife Ulyſſes, cryed 
he, Doſt thou ſuffer thy ſelf to be over. 
come by thy Misfortunes? Know that 
you ſhall one Gay ſee both Ithaca and Pe. 
nelope. You ſhall ſee what your Eyes have 
never ſeen, The invincible Vhyſſes in his 
 OÞrmer Glory: He whom Fortune can- 
not Conquer, and who in greater Miſ- 
fortune admoniſhes us never to Deſpair. ' 
O if he ſhould hear in the Regions, 
where he is driven by the Winds and 
Sea, that his Son knows not how to . 
mitate him, either in Patience or Cou- 
f rage, 
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nim with ſhame; and prove more hea- 
u than all the Misfortunes he has yet 


ſuffere. we 
After this Mentor cauſed me to ob- 


was ſeen over all the Country of Egypr, 
which contained two and twenty thon- 
ſand Cities. He admir'd the regular 
Government of theſe Places; the diſtri- 
bution of Juſtice, which was every 


Poor; the good Education of Chil- 
dren, who were inur'd early to Obedi- 
ence, Labour, Sobriety, Arts or Learn- 


diſintereſted Spirit, a great deſire of Re- 
putation, an univerſal Sincerity in their 
Dealings with Men, and a juſt Rever- 


took care to infüſe into his Childrety 


ape, ſuch” Neus would overwhelm 


ſerve the Fertility and Happineſs that 


where exerciſed with great regard to the 


ing; the due Obſervation of all the Ce- 
remonies of Religion; a generous and 


He thought he could never enough ad- 
FOIL: 
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ence of the Gods, which every Father 


| W nice chis b&utifol Order. He would 
often cry out in a Rapture of 
bow happy is that People, which is thus 


govern'd by a wiſe King! But yet more 
happy is thar King, Who Whem he has 


2 


ver Nite, till, we came to the famous 


(32) 
provided for the, Happineſs of fo great 
a People, can find himſelf happy in his 
own Vertue. Such a one is more than 
fear'd; he is below d. Men not only o- 
bey him; but they obey him with Plea- 
ſuce. He Reigus W in their 
Hearts; and every Man ly far from 
deſiring, his Death, that he fears it a. 
bove all Misfortuges, and Would * 
dily Sacrifice his Life for him. 9 109 

I hark' ned with Attention to what 
Mentor ſaid; and as he ſpoke, 1 found 
my Courage to revive in the bottom of 
my Heart. As ſoon as we were ar- 
riv d at the Rich and Magnificent City 
of Memphis, the Governos-commanded 
us to be ſent to 7 hebes, in order to be 

reſented to King Seſoſtris,' w __ 
hi hly.iocens'd againſt the Tr ians,; had 
reſolvd to examine us himſelf. So we 
proceeded in our Voyage up. the Ki. 


Tpbeles, Which has a Hundred Gates: and 
ſerves for a Habitation to that great 
King. This Cit 7 appear'd to us of a 
vaſt Extent, and more Populous than 
the moſt flouriſhing Cities of Gregs. 
* Orders are Excellent, in all that re- 
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gards the neatneſs-and conveniency of 
the Streets; the courſe: of the publick 
Waters; the Baths; the adoancement 
of Arts and Sciences, and the common 
Safety. The Piazza's are adorn'd with 
Fountains and Obelisks. The Temples 
are Marble, of plain but majeſtick Ar- 
chitecture. The Palace of the. Prince is 
like a great City; ris full of Marble Pil- 
lars, Pyramids, Obelisks and vaſt Sta- 
tues, with Moveables of ſolid Gold and 
Silver. They who took us, inform'd 
the King, that they found us on Board 
a Phenitian Ship. For he had certain 
Hours of every Day, in which he re- 
gularly heard all his Subjects, that had 
any thing to ſay to him, either hy way 
of Complaint or advice. He neither 
deſpisd nor rejected any Man, and 
a knew he was King for no other end, 
chan to do Good to his Subjects, whom 
he lovid as his Children. Strangers al. 


d ſo he teceiv'd with Kindneſs, and was 

at always deſitous to {ee them; becauſe he 

a thought it a uſtful and ladwantagedus 
Thisg to be informid of-the®Quftoms: 


and Maxims of remote Nations and 
this Curioſity of the King was the prin- 
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cipal Cauſe, that we. were brought be- 
fore him. - When he faw me, he was: 
upon a Throne of Ivory, with a Gold- 
en Scepter in his Hand. He was aged, 
but comely, full of Sweetneſs and Ma- 
jeſty. He daily diftribured Juſtice to 
the People, with fuch Patience and W 
Wiſdom, as made him, admired with- 
out Flattery. After he had ſpent the 
whole Day in doing Juſtice, and taking 
care of the publick Affairs, he uſually 
paſs'd the Evening in hearing the Diſ- 
courſes of learned Men, or converſing 
with the beſt of his People, whom he 
knew how to chuſe, and admit into 
his Familiarity. During his whole Life 
he could not be bland: for any thing, 
except for triumphing with too much 
Pomp over the Kings he had Conquer'd 
and truſting a Man whoſe Picture 
WH ſhall draw by and by. He was mov'd 
with my Youth.and my affliction, and 
ask'd me my Country and my Name, 
' Whilſt we wondr'd at the Wiſdom that 
ſpoke by his Mouth. I anſwer'd, You 
have undoubtedly heard, O Great King, 
ok the Siege of Troy, which laſted ten 
Tears, and the DeſtruQtion of * 
5 hic 
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which coſt ſo much Grecian Blood. U- 
Hes, my Father was one of the prin- 
cipal Kings who ruin'd that Place. He 
now wandersthrough all the Seas, with-" + 
out being able to return to the Iſland of 
Ithaca, which is his Kingdom. I ſeek 
my Father, and by a Misfortune equal 
to his own, have been ſurprized and ta- 
ken Priſoner. "Reſtore me to my Fa- 
ther and Country, and may the Gods 
preſerve you to your Children, and 
make them ſenfible of the Pleaſure of 
living under ſo good a Father. ' 
Sefoftris continued to look upon me 
with an Eye of Compaſſion ; but be- 
ing deſirous to know if what I faid was 
true, he referr'd us to be examin'd by 
one of his Officers, Commanding him 
to inquire of thoſe that cook our Ship, 
whether we were Greets or Phenicians. 
If they are Phenicians, ſaid the King, 
they maſt be doubly puniſhed, firſt, be- 
cauſe they are our Enemies, and then 
becauſe they have endeavour'd to de- 
ceive us by baſe a Falſhood. But if on 
the contrary they are Greeks, I will have 
them to be treated Favourably, and ſeat 
back into their own Country in one % 
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my Ships; for I love the Greets, who 
have received many Laws from the X- 
gyptians. Tam not ignorant of the Ver- 
tues of Hercules; the Glory of Achilles 
has reach'd our Ears, and I admire 
what I have heard of the Wiſdom of 
the unhappy Ulyſſes. I have no grea- 
ter Pleaſure than to aſſiſt unfortunate 
Vertue. *. 3 ; 

The Officer to whom the King had 
referr'd the Examination of our Buſi- 
neſs, had a Heart as Corrupted and Ma- 
licious, as Seſoſtris was Sincere and Ge- 
nerous. The Name of this Man was 
Metophis. He endeavout'd to enſnare 

us by artificial Queſtions ; and when he 
4 ſaw that Mentor anſwer'd with more 
' Wiſdom than I, he look'd upon him 
with Averſion and Diffidence; for ill 
Mea are always Enemies to the Good. 

He cauſed us to be ſeparated, and from 
that time I knew not what became of 
Mentor. This ſeparation was to me, as 

if L had been ſtruck with Thunder. Me- 

+ 7ophis was not without hopes, that by a 
ſeparate Examination, we might be 
drawn to ſay contrary Things. At leaſt 
he thought to dazle my Eyes VO £ 
PC: | | wal 
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flatter ing Promiſes, and make me ac- 
knowledge what Mentor had conceabd 
from him. In a Word, he ſought not 

to find out the Truth; but by any 
means to get a pretence to tell the King 

we were Phenicians, that he might keep 

us for his Slave ð ͤ 4 
In Effect, notwithſtanding our Inno- 
cence, and all the Wiſdom of the King, 

he found out a Way to deceive him. 

* Alas ! How are Kings expos'd? The 
Vwiſeſt are oſten abus d by Men of 

* Artifice and Intereſt, that are about 
them. Good Men retire from Courts, 
bedauſe they are neither Preſumptu- 

* dous nor Flatterers. They wait till 
they are ſent for; and Princes ſel- 
« dom know how to ſend for them. 

On the other Hand, ill Men are Bold, 
*: Deceitful, - Impudent and Inſinuat- 
„ing; dextrous at Diſſembling, and 
* ready to do any thingagainſt Honour, 

* and Conſcience, to gratifie the Paſſi- 
ons of the Perſon that Reigns. 0 
how unhappy is that King, v ho is 
open to the Artifices of bad Men? 

* He is loſt if he does not ſuppreſs 

* Flattery,and love thoſe who ſpeak the 
by Truth, 
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ſert, where nothing but burni 


Only ſome ſcatter'd Paſture for the Cat: 
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Truth with Confidence. Theſe were 
the Reflections I made in my Misfor 
tunes, when I calld to mind the things 
that I heard from Mentor. 421 01 
In the mean time Merophis ſent me 
towards the Mountains of the Deſert 
with his Slaves, that I might ſerve with 
them to look after his numerous Flocks. 
Here Cahp/o interrupted Jelemachus, and 
ſaid, Well! and what did you then? 
You, that in Sicihh had preferr'd Death 
before Servitude. 7 «lemachus anſwer'd, 
My Misfortunes encreas'd daily; I had 


no longer the wretched Liberty of chu- 
ſiag between Slavery and Death; I was 


compel?d to be a Slave, and to exhauſt 
all the rigours of Fortune. I had loſt 
all hope, and could not ſay one word in 
order to my Deliveranc. Mentor has 


ſiace told me, that he was fold to cer” 
tain Ethiopians, and that he follow'd 


them to Ethiopia. 0640 

As for me, I arriv*d in a horrid De- 
ng Sands 
were to be ſeen upon the Plains, and 
Snow that never melted, made an eter- 
nat Winter on the tops of the Hills. 
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tle was here and there found among the 


Rocks. In the midſt of theſe Precipi- 


ces, the Vallies are ſo profound, that 
the Sun can ſcarce let fall a Beam upon 


them. I found no other Men in theſe 


Places than Shepherds, as Savage as the 
Country it ſelf. There I paſſed the 


Nights in bewailing my Misfortune, 
and the-Days in-following my Flock, to 


avoid the brutal Rage of Buffus, who 


was chief among the Slaves, and who 
hoping to obtain his Liberty, never 
ceasꝰd from Calumniating the reſt, that 


he might perſuade Merophzs of his Zeal 


and Induſtry in his Service. On this 
occaſion, - Impatience was pardonable. 
In the anguiſh of my Heart lone Day 


forgot my Flock, and lay down upon 
the Graſs by a Cave, Where I 


was not able to bear. In that Inſtant 


I perceived the Mountain to tremble, 
the Oaks and Pines feeming to deſcend. 
from the fammet of the Hill: The 
Winds ſuppreſs'd their Breathing, and 
a hollow Voice iſſuing out of the Cave 
pronounc'd theſe Words - O Son ft 
the wife Viſſes, thou art to be like 


« hich, 


. 


expected 
Death to relieve me from the Evils I 
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him, great by Patience. Princes who 
have always been happy, are ſeldom 
worthy to-beſo: They are corrupt- 
ed by unmanly Pleafures, and drunk 
with the Pride of Proſperity] Hap- 
py. ſhalt thou be, if thou canſt ſur- 
mount theſe Misfortunes, and al- 
_ ways remember thy preſent Condi- 
tion: Thou ſhalt certainly ſee Ithaca 
again, and thy Glory ſhall a ſoend to 
the Heavens: When thou ſhalt com. 
* mand Men; remember that thou; haſt 
been like them in Poverty, Weak- 
* neſs and Calamity, Take a Plea- 
* ſure in being good to them; love 
4 thy People, ., deteſt Flatterers, and 
know that there is no other, way to 
be truly great, than by Moderation 


and Fortitude to overcome thy Paſ- 


4 ſions. mow. ant alen n © 1 

Theſe divine Words penetrated to the 
bottom of my Heart; renew'd my 
Joy, and reviv'd my Courage: I felt 


none of that horrour which makes Mens 


Flair ſtand upright, and chills the Blood 


in their Veins,w hen the Gods communi- 

cate themſelves to Mortals. I roſe from the 

Ground with Cheartulnefs ; I fell up- 
4 on 


— 
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on my Knees; and lifting up my Hands 
to Heaven, I ador'd Miner va, Who, I 
doubted not, had ſent me this Oracle. 
In that moment, I found my ſelf a 
new Man; Wiſdom enlighten'd my 
Mind; I found a gentle Force reſtrain- 
ing all my Paſſions, and checking the 
impetuoſity of my Youth. I acquir'd 
the Love of all the Shepherds in the De- 
ſert. My Patience, Sweetneſs and Di- 
ligence mov'd even the cruel Baſfus to 
relent, who commanded the reſt of the 
Slaves, and had made it his Buſineſs at 
firſt to torment me. I endeavour'd to 
procure ſome Books to enable me to 
{upport the tediouſneſs of my Captivi- 
ty and Solitude; for I was exceedingly 
uneaſy for want of ſome Inſtructions co 
nouriſh} and ſuſtain the Faculties of my 
Soul.“ Happy, ſaid I, are they, Who 

* quitting all violent Pleaſures, know 
„how to content themſelves with an 

** Innocent Life. Happy are they, who 

+ are diverted with what they learn, 
and pleaſe themſelves in enriching 
their Minds with Knowledge, where- * 
* {oever they are driven by the unjuſt 
TFerſecutions of Fortune! They car- 
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“ ry their own Entertainment with 
& them; and the uneaſineſs that Jies up- 
on all other Men, even in the midſt 
« of the greateſt Pleaſures, is unknown 
to thoſe, who know how to employ 
„ themſelves in Readi Theſe Men 
are truly happy, whilſt Tam depriv'd 
of this Felicity. Revolving theſe 
Thoughts in my Mind, I penetrated 
into hs thickeſt of the Foreſts, and on 
a ſudden perceived an aged Man holding 
a Book in his Hand. His Forehead was 
large and high, unfurniſtd with Hair, 
and ſomewhat wrinkled : His white 
Beard deſcended tohis Girdle : He was 
tall, and of a majeſtick Port: His Com- 
plection was freſh and well Cologry. 
His Eyes lively and piercing. His 
Voice {weet, and his Diſcourſe plein, 
but agreeable. I never ſaw ſo venera- 
ble an old Man. His name was Termo- 
ſiris. He was a Prieſt of Apollo, go 
the Temple where he rv was of 
Marble, dedicated to that God, and 
— N by the Kings of 1. in this 
Fiore 


He 
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He accoſted me in a friendly manner : 
We talk'd together: He related Things 
paſt with ſuch clearneſs, that they ſeem- 
ed preſent ;\ but his Relations were al- 
ways attended with brevity, and never 
tedious. He could Predict Things fu- 
ture, by his profound Wiſdom, which 


gave him a thorough Knowledge of” 1 


Men, and the Deſigns they are capable 
of forming. With 
he was Chearful and Complaiſant ; and 
the gayeſt Youth does nothing with ſo 
much Grace as this aged Man. He 
lov'd thoſe that were Young, if he found 
them Teachable, and if ho had any 
taſte of Virtue. He ſoon conceiv'd a 
tender AﬀeCtion for me, and gave me - 


Books. for my Conſolation : He calPd * | } 
me his Son, and I often faid to him, 


Father, The Gods that took Mentor 
from me, have pitied my Solitude, and 
ſent me in You another ſupport. This 
Man, like Orpheus or Linus, was doubt- 
leſs inſpir'd by the Gods. 65 

He would ſometimes read to me the 
Verſes he had made, and give me the 
moſt excellent Compoſitions of thoſe 
Poets, who had been the principal Fa- 
vourites of the Muſes. When 


all this Prudence, 


N 
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When he put on his long Robes of the 
pureſt White, and took his golden Harp 
in his Hand; the Tygers, the Bears and 
the Lions came to lie down by him, 
and licked his Feet. The Satyrs aban- 
don'd the Woods to come and Dance 
about him. The Trees themſelves 
ſeem'd to move; and you would have 
thought that the Rocks had been touch'd 
with the Charms of his ſweet Accents, 
and were going to Deſcend from the 
tops of the Mountains. He ſung the 
Grandure of the Gods; the Virtue of 
Hero's; and the Wiſdom of thoſe who 
prefer Glory before Pleaſure. 
He often told me that Lought to take 
Courage, and that the Gods would not 
abandom either Ulyſſes or his Son. He 
exhorted me to imitate Apollo, and per- 
ſwade the Shepherds to apply them- 
ſelves to the Muſes. Apollo, ſaid he, 
conſidering with n that the 
brighteſt Days were frequently diſtur- 
bed by Jupiter's Thunder, reſolv'd to be 
reveng'd upon the Cyc/ops, who made 
the Bolts, took up his Bow, and pierc'd 
them with his Arrows. Upon this, 
3 n Mount 
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Mount Etna ceag'd to vomit Cylinders 
of Fire; and Men no longer heard the 
terrible Hammers ſtriking upon the An- 
vil, and ecchoing in Groans from the 
Abyſſes of Earth and Sea. The Iron 
and the Braſs abandon'd by the Cyclops 
began to ruſt. Vulcan in Fury quits his 
dreadful Forge, and notwithſtanding _ - 
his Lameneſs, mounts Olympus with * ©, 
xpedition ; comes cover'd with black 
Duſt and Sweat into the Aſſembly of 

he Gods, and makes a moſt bitter 
omplaint. Japiter, incens'd againſt 
ſpollo, drove him from Heaven, and 
precipitated him down to the Earth. 
His empty Chariot per form'd the uſual 
ourſe of it ſelf, and gave Men Night 
and Day, with a regular change of Sea- 
ons. Apollo depriv'd of his glorious. 
Beams, was forced to turn Shepherd, 
ind keep the Sheep of King Admetus. 

e plaid upon the Flute, and all the o- 
her Shepherds came down to the ſhady. 

Ims and filver Streams to hear his 
Songs. To that time they had liv'd a 
avage and brutal Life: They knew 
dnly how to guide their Flocks, to ſheer _ 
hem, to draw their Milk, and tomake 

| C Cheeſes: 
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Cheeſes : The whole Country was one 
frightful Deſert. | 
Apollo in a ſhort time made all the 
Shepherds acquainted with the Plea- 
ſures of a rural Life He ſung, the 
Flowers that compoſe the Garland of 
the Spring; the beautiful Greens, and iſ 
the ſweet Perfumes of that agreeable 
Seaſon. He ſung the delicious Nights 
of Summer, when the Zephyrs refreſh Mi 
Mankind, and the Dews allay the Thirſt 
of the Earth. He forgot not in his 
Songs the golden Harveſt and autum- 
nal Fruits, which recompence the Toil 
of the Husbandman; nor the Recrea- 
tions of Winter, when the wanton Il 
Youth dance before the glowing Fire, 
He repreſented the Groves and ſhady 
Foreſts that cover the Hills ; the hol- 
low Vallies, and the Rivers that wind 
themſelves about the lovely Meadows. 
He tavght the Shepherds what are the 
Charms of a Country Life, when Men 
know how to reliſh the Preſents of pure 
and uncorrupted Nature. The Shep- 
herds with their Flutes ſoon ſaw them: 
ſelves more happy than Kings, and 
their Cottages were filled with yarn 
0 


SW 
of innocent Pleaſures, no where to be 
found 1n guilded Palaces, Harmleſs 
Sports, unaffected Graces, and inno- 
cent Joys, accompanied the Shepher- 
deſſes, whereſoever they went. 


the ſoft whiſpering of the Zephyrs, as 
they were playing about the Branches 
of the Trees, or the murmur of Waters 
falling from the Rocks, or Songs that 
were inſpir'd by the Muſes, and ſung 
by the Shepherds that follow'd Apollo. 
This God taught them alſo to be victo- 
rious in Races, and to pierce the Hinds 
and Stags with their Arrows. The 
Gods themſelves became jealous of the 
Shepherds. This ſort of Life appear'd 
to them more raviſhing than all their 
Glory. They call'd Apollo back again 
o Heaven. 


rr 
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your Inſtruction, ſince you are in the 
ſame Condition Apollo was. Matfure 
his uncultivated Ground; makè a De- 
ſert flouriſh, as he did; like him, teach 
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Every Day was a Feſtival: Nothing 
was heard but the Singing of Birds, or 


My Son, This Story may ſerve for 


the Shepherds what are the Charms of 
armony ; poliſh the roughneſs of their 
C 2 Minds 


my Son, a Time will come, when the 
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Minds; ſhew-them the Beauty of Vir. 
tue, and make them feel how ſweet it is 
to enjoy in this Solitude thoſe innocent 
Pleaſures that nothing can take away 
from Shepherds. A Time will come, 


Toils and Cares that encompaſs Kings, 

will make you regret a paſtoral Life. 
Termoſiris having ſaid this, preſented 
me With a Flute, ſo {weet, that the Ec: 
cho's of the Hills, which carried the 
ſound on every ſide, drew all the Neigh- 
bouring Shepherds preſently about me, 
My Voice was divinely harmonious, [I 
felt my ſelf mov'd, as by a ſuperior 
Power, to ſing the Beauties that Na- 
ture has beſtow'd upon the Country. 
We paſs'd the Days, and part of thei 
- Nights in Singing together. All the 
Shepherds forgot their Cottages and 
their Flocks, to ſtay with me whilſt 1 
gave them Leſſons. © The ſavage Rude: 
neſs of our Deſerts diſappear'd, all 
Things ſeem'd to look Gay and Pleaſant; 
and the politeneſs of the Inhabitants 
communicated it ſelf to the Country. 
We frequently met to Sacrifice in the 
Temple of Apollo, where Termoſiris on 
| ciate 
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ciated as Prieſt. © The Shepherds went 
thither Crown'd with Lawrel, in Ho» 
nour of the God. We made a Coun- 
try Feaſt ; and the moſt delicious of our 
Fare, was the Milk of our Goats and 
Sheep, with various Fruits, freſh gathe- | 
red with our own Hands, ſuchas Dates, 
Figs and Grapes : Our Seats were te 
green Turf, and our ſpreading Trees 
aforded us a Shade, more pleaſant than 
the guilded Roofs in the Palaces of 
Kings. But that which above all other 
Things made me famous among our 
Shepherds, was, That one Day a hun- 
gry Lion fell upon my Flock: Already 
he had begun a dreadful Slaughter; I 
had nothing in my Hand but my Crook, 
yet Ladvanc'd boldly. The Lion erects 
his Mane, gnaſhes his Teeth, unſheaths 
his dreadful Claws, and opens his parch'd 
and inflam'd Throat. His Eyes were 
full of Blood and Fire; and he lad 
his Flanks with his Tail. I took him 
by the Throat, and threw him upon 
the Ground. The little Coat of Mall 
that I wore, according to the- Cuſtom 
of the Afpyptian Shepherds, hinder'd» 
him from tearing my Body. Thrice! 
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threw him upon his Back, and Thrice: 
he rais'd himſelf again, roaring ſo 
loud, that he was heard through all the 
Foreſts, - At laſt I threw him to the 
Ground, and Strangled him with my 
Hands, The Shepherds who wer 
Witneſſes of my Victory, oblig'd me to 
Wear the Skin of this terrible Animal. 
The Fame of this Action, and the 
wonderful alteration that had hapn'd 
among our Shepherds, ſpread through 
Aeypt, and came to the Ear of Sefoftri, 
He was inform'd that one of the two 
Captives, who had been taken for Ph. 
nicians, had reſtor'd the Golden Age toll 
his inhoſpitable Deſerts. He reſolv'd 
to ſee me, for he lov'd the Muſes; and 
his great Soul was affected with What. 
ſoever might be uſeful to Mankind. 
He ſaw me; he heard me with Pleaſure, 
and diſcover'd that Metophis had de- 
ceiv'd him through Covetouſneſs. He 
condemn'd him to a perpetual Priſon, 
andeiz'd his Riches, which he unjuſtly 
poſſeſs d.“ O {aid he, how unhapp) 

« is the Man, who is placed above 
t the reſt of Men! He can ſeldom fe: 
=” << the Truth with his own Eyes: H 
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is ſurrounded by thoſe who keep the 

Truth from approaching him: Their 

© Tntereſt leads them to deceive him. 

Every one conceals his Ambition un- 

& der the appearance: of Zeal. They 

« pretend to love the King; but indeed 

« love only the Riches he can give. 

« Nay, they love him ſo little, that t 

obtain his Favours, they flatter ang 

* betray him. . 

From this time Seſoſtris treated me 

with a tender Friendſhip ; and teſolv ' 

to ſend me back to Ithaca, with a po- 

erful aſſiſtance of Ships and Troops, to 

deliver Penelope from the Perſecutions 

of her Lovers. The Fleet was ready, 

and we thought of nothing but Em- 

barking. I admir'd the ſtrange Con- 

duct of Fortune, to exalt thoſe on a ſud- 

den that ſhe hath moſt depreſs d. This 

Experience made me that Ulyſſes 

might return at laſt to his Kingdom af- 

ter all his Sufferings ; and I thought it 

not impoſſible to fee Mentor again tho? 

he had been carried into the fartheſt 

parts of Ethiopia. Whilſt Tdelay'd my 

departure to inquire after him, Seſoſtris, 4 

who was very Aged, died ſuddenly, * 
. and 
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and his Death brought all my Misfor- 
tunes back upon me. All Azpyprt be- 
came ſenſible of this irreparable Loſs, 
Every Family knew they had loſt their 
belt Friend, their Protector, their Fa- 
ther. The old Men lifting their Hands 
to Heaven, cryed out with a lamenta- 
ble Voice, AÆgypt never had ſo good a 
King, and never will have one like him. 
O ye Gods, you ſhould never have 
Thewn him to Men, or never have ta- 
ken him away: Why do we ſurvive il 
the Great Seſoſtris? The young Men 
ſaid, The hopes of Agypt are vaniſhed, 
Our Fathers were happy to live under 
To good a King, | 3 | 
- Multitudes of People from the remo- 
teſt Parts, came running to T hebes du- 
ring forty Days. Every one was Yet 
rous to preſerve the Idea of him, and 
many to be buried with him. But their 


2 Grief was yet farther aggravated ; For 


they knew that his Son Boccoris had nei. 
ther Humanity for Strangers, nor Af. 
fection for Knowledge, nor Eſteem far 
virtuous Men, nor Deſire of Glory. 
The greatneſs of his Father had con- 


tributed to make him unworthy to 


Reign 
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He accounted Men as nothing, believ- 
ing them made only to be his Slaves, 
and himſelf to be of a Nature different 
from them. He thought of nothing 
but how he might gratify his Paſſions ; 
diſſipate the vaſt Treaſures his Father 
had husbanded with ſo much Care; 
oppreſs the People; ſatiate himſelf with 
the Blood of the Unfortunate, and fol- 
low the flattering Counſels of you 


he treated with the utmoſt Contempt 
all the ancient Sages, who had been 
entruſted by his Father. In a Word, he 
was a "Monſter, and not a King. All 
Egypt groan'd under him; and tho? the 
ame of Seſoſtris, which was ſo dear 


Yet he made haſt to Ruin; for 'twas 
impoſſible that a Prince ſo unworthy of 
the Throne ſhould Reign long. 
As for me, I thought no more of re- 


1 


ower that ſtands by the Sea near Pe- 
«iam, where I ſhould have imbark'd, 


Reign. He had been Educated in an 
effeminate Softneſs, and brutal Pride. 


Fools, that he kept about him, whilſt 


urning to Ithaca : I was confin'd to a 


o the Egyptians, made them ſupport 
the baſe and cruel Conduct of his Son: 


— 1 
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if Sęſoſtris had not died. Metophis had 


been freed from his Impriſonment, and 


received into Favour by the new King. 


T was he that cauſed my Confinement, 
to revenge the Diſgrace I had brought 
upon him. I paſ9d the Days and 
- Nights in the profoundeſt Melancholy. 

All the Things which Termoſiris had 

foretold, and thoſe that I had heard 
from the Cave, appear'd to me to be 


but Dreams. I was ready to fink- un- 


der the weight of my Grief, I ſaw the 


Waves beating at the foot of the Tower 
Where I was Priſoner. I often employ'd 
my time, in obſerving the Ships that 
were overtaken by Storms, and in dan. 
ger to be ſplit againſt the Rocks, upon 


which the Tower was built. Far from 


pity ing theſe Men, who were threatned 
with Shipwreck, I envied their Condi- 
tion. In a ſhort time, ſaid I to my fell, 
they will ſee an end of all their Misfor- 
tunes, or arrive in their own Country. 
But, Alas! I can hope for neither. 
Whilſt thus I conſum'd away in uſfelels 
Regrets, I perceiv'd as it were a Foreſt 
of Maſts;the Sea was cover'd with Ships, 
and the Winds fill'd their Sails. The 
| Waters 
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Waters turn'd into a Foam under the 
Stroaks of innumerable Oars. I heard 
aconfus'd Noiſe on every ſide. I ſaw 
one part of the Egyptians upon the Shore, 
terrified, and running to their Arms, 
whilſt others ſeem'd going to receive 
the Fleet, which they ſaw arriving. 
I ſoon perceiv'd that part of theſe Ships 
were of Phenicia, and the reſt of the 
Iſland of Cyprus: For my Misfortunes 
began to render me experienc'd in every - 
thing that relates to Navigation. The 
Ezyptians were divided among them- 
ſelves. And I doubted not that the 
fooliſh King, had by his Violences cauſ- 
ed his Subjects to Revolt: and raiſed a 
Civil War. I was Spectator of a Bloody 
Battle from the top of my Tower. 

That part of the Egyptians who had 
invited theſe Foreigners to their Af- 
ſiſtance, having favour'd their Deſcent, 
tell upon the other Egyptians, who had 
the King at their, Head. I ſa the 


King encouraging his Men by his own 


Example. He appear'd like the God 
of Battle. Streams of Blood ran down 
by his fide. The Wheels of his Chariot 
were died with black, thick and foam- 


ing 


* 


a . 

ing Gore, and could hardly move, for 
the numbers of dead Men that lay in 
the way. This young King, vigorous 
of Body, fierce and haughty in his Looks, 
had Rage and Deſpair painted on his 
Face. He was like a beautiful Horſe 
that has no Mouth. His Courage 
puſh'd him on to Danger; but he had 
no Prudence to moderate his Valour. 
He knew neither how to repair a Fault, 
nor to give the neceſſary Orders, nor to 
foreſee the Dangers that threatned, not 
to manage his Men to the beſt Advan- 
tage. Twas not that he wanted Un. 
derſtanding; his Quickneſs was as great 
as his Courage; but he had never been 
inſtructed by Adverſity. His Maſters 
had poifon'd his good Nature withtheir 
Flattery : He was drunk with his own 
Power and Felicity: He thought every 
thing muſt yield to his impetuous De- 
ſires. The leaſt Reſiſtance put him into 
a Rage. He conſulted his Reaſon no 
longer; his Pride transform'd him into 
a Savage Beaſt ; his natural Goodnels 
forſook him in an inſtant ; the moſt 
faithful of his Servants were forc'd to 
fly from him, and he conſider'd ** 
| - but 
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butthoſe who flatter'd his Paſſions. By. 
this means he always fell into Extre- 
mities, againſt his true Intereſt, and 
made all honeſt Men deteſt his fooliſh 


Conduct. His Valour ſuſtained him 


for a long time againſt the multitude of 
his Enemies; but at laſt he was born 


down with Numbers. I faw him pe- 


riſh ; the Arrow of a Phenician pierc'd 
his Breaſt : He ſunk down in his Cha- 
riot, and not being able to hold the 
Reins any longer, he was overthrown 
and trampled under Foot by the Horſes. 
A Soldier of Cyprus cut off his Head; 
and holding it up by the Hair, ſhew'd 


it in Triumph to the victorious Army: * 


I ſhall ever remember, that I ſaw the 
Head fmear'd with Blood ; the Eyes 
{hut and extinguiſh'd ; the Face pale 


and disfigurd ; the Mouth half open, 


and attempting to finiſh ſome Words it 
had begun ; a fierce and menacing Air, 
which Death it ſelf could not efface. 
This ſight will be always before m 
Eyes to the laſt Day of my Life. And 
it ever the Gods permit me to Reign, 
I ſhall never forget, after this fatal Ex» 
ample, * That no King is worthy to 
Command 


+ - * 
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“ Command, or can be happy in the 
« Poſſeſſion of his Power, unleſs he 
« himſelt be govern'd by Reaſon; and 
<* that *cis the utmoſt of all Misfortunes 
„% for a Man, who is created for the 
« Publick Good, to govern vaſt Num- 
« bers of Men, only to render himſelf 
“ miſerable. eri 

Cahpſo heard with Aſtoniſhment 
theſe wile Reflections: And that which 
charm'd her the moſt, was, to ſee how 
the young Telemachas ingenuoully rela- 
ted the Faults he had committed, either 
through precipitation, or want of doci- 
lity for the ſage Mentor. She was ſur- 
pris'd, with the greatneſs and generoſity 
of his Mind; who accuſed himſelſ, and 


made ſo good uſe of his own Impru- 


dences, to become Wiſe, Sagacious and 
Moderate. Continue, ſaid ſhe, my 
dear Telemachus; I long to know how 
= you left Egypt, and where you found 
tbe wiſe Mentor, whoſe Loſs was ſo ſen- 
ns ſible co you. 5 464 
Telemachus reſuming his Diſcourſe, 


aid; The beſt of the Ezyprians, who 


were molt faithful to the King, finding 
themſelves overpower'd, and the Xing 
1 ea . 
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dead, were compelPd to ſubmit to the 
reſt, and another King called * was 
eſtabliſh'd. The Phericians and the 
Troops of Cyprus departed from Egypt, 
after they had made an Alliance with 
the new King. All the Phenicians that 
were Priſoners, were ſet at Liberty, 
and I was accounted one of them. I 
departed from the Court; I imbark'd 
with the reſt, and my Hopes began to 
revive in the bottom of my Heart. 
Already a favourable Wind filPd our 
Sails; our Oars cut the foaming Waves; 
the vaſt Sea was cover'd with our Ships; 
the Mariners ſhouted for Joy; the 
Shoars of Egypt fled from us; the- Hills 
and Mountains diminiſhed ; we began 
to ſee nothing but the Heavens and te 
Waters, Whilſt the Sun ſurrounded” 
with ſparkling Flames, ſeem'd to rife 
from the boſom of the Sea; his Rays 
guilded the tops of the Mountains. 
which we could ſtill diſcover upon 
the Horizon, and the whole Face f 
Heaven painted with a ſable Azur, gave 
us Hopes of a happy Navigation. 9 
Tho? I had been ſet at Liberty, as 
one of the Phenicians ; yet none of them 
Fe knew 
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knew who I was. Narbal, who com- 
manded the Ship that carried me, ask'd 
my Name and my Country. Of what 
City, ſaid he, in Phenicia are you? J 
am not a Ph-nician ſaid I; but the Egyp- 


 tians took me at Sea in a Phenician Ship. 
I have been a long time Priſoner in E- 


gypt as a Phenician ; under that N ame I 


have ſuffer'd, and under that Name 1 


am deliver'd.. Of what Country art 
thou then, ſaid Narbat? J am, faid I, 
Telemachas, Son to Ulyſſes King of La 
in Greece, My Father made himſelf 
famous among the Kings, who belieg'd 
the City of Troy ; but the Gods have 


Not permitted him to return to his Coun- 


try. I have ſought him in many Cli- 


mates, and Fortune perſecutes me allo. 


You fee an unfortunate Perſon , who 
deſires no other Happineſs than to re- 


turn io his Country, and to find his 


Father. Narbal look'd upon me with 
Aſoniſhment, and thought he ſakv 


in my Face ſor Marks of: Happineſs, 


that proceed from the favour of Heaven, 


and are not in the reſt of Men. He was 
by Nature ſincere and generous. He 


was mov'd with my Misfortunes ; and 


put 


i 
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put a confidence in me, that the Gods 
inſpir'd him with, for my Preſervation. 
{elemachas, {aid he, I doubt not the 
Truth of what you ſay, neither can 1 
doubt: The lively Images of Grief and 
Virtue drawn upon your Face, will 
not give me leave to diſtruſt you. I 
perceive that the Gods which I have al- 
ways ſerv'd, love you, and will have 
me to love you, as if you were my Son. 
I will give you ſafe and uſeful Advice, 
and for my Recompence deſire nothing 


for I can without difficulty keep any 
thing ſecret that you ſhall truſt to my 


have grown up in the Habit of not dif- 
covering my on Secret, and much 
more of not betray ing under any pre- 
text the Secret of another. How have 
you been able, ſaid he, to accuſtom 
your ſelf to keep Secrets in ſuch tender 
Years? I ſhall be glad to know, by 


mirable Quality, Which is the Founda- 
out which all other Talents are Uſeleſs. - 


When Ulyſſes, ſaid I, departed to 
| aſſiſt 


of you but Silence. Fear not, ſaid I, 


Diſcretion. Tho I am young; yet © © 


what means you have acquir'd this ad- 


tion of the wiſeſt Conduct, and with. 2 


a 


af thy early Days, as the Reaper cuts 


er that begins to blow; let my Ene- 


“ linquiſh the Ways of Virtue. O! 


Land faithful in keeping à Secret. 
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aſſiſt in the Siege of Troy, he took me 
upon his Knees and embrac'd me (for 
thus I have been told the Story) and af. 
ter he had kiſs'd me in the tendereſt 
manner, he ſaid theſe Words to me tho 
I could not then underſtand them, 
O my Son! may the Gods prevent 
me from ever ſeeing thee again; let 
* rather the fatal Sciſſars cur the Thread 


“ down with his Sicle the tender Flow- 
“ mies daſh' thee in pieces before the 


2 Eyes of thy Mother and Meg if evet i 
thou art to be Corrupted, and to re. 


* my Friends, continued he, I leave 
« my dear Son with you; take care of 
* his tender years; if thou love me, bx 
„ niſh all Pernicious Flattery from a 
* bout him; inſtruct him how to over- 
come his Paſſions, and let him be 
“like a tender Plant, that Men'often 
bend in order to make it grow up- 


right. Above all, forget not to fen. 


der him Juſt, Beneficent, Sincere, 
* Whoever is guilty of a Lye, is un- 
« worthy 


4. 
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* worthy to be counted a Man ; and 
* whoever knows not how to be Si- 
* lent is unworthy to govern. 

I am exact in the Repetition of theſe 
ords; becauſe care was taken to in- 
ulcate them often into me. My Fa- 
her's Friends made it their Buſineſs to 
xerciſe me early in keeping Secrets. 
was yet in my Infancy, when they 
ruſted me with all the Troubles they 
uſtained, to ſee my Mother expos'd to 
the Perſecutions of ſo many that preten- 
led to marry: her. Already they treat- 


hey entertain'd me privately of the 


me with all the meaſures they took to 

xpell the Pretenders. 0 2 
[ was over-joy'd to be truſted in this 
manner; I never abus'd the Confidence 


gle Word, that might diſcover the leaſt 
Secret. The Pretenders often endea- 
vour'd to make me talk, expecting that 
a Child, who had ſeen or heard an 
thing of Importance, would not have 
been able to conceal it. But I knew _ 
how to anſwer them without ine | 
an 


d me as a Man of Reaſon and Fideluy, | 


oft important Affairs, and acquainted- - 


repos'd in me; I never let fall one ſin- 
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and without informing them of any i 


thing that T ought not to diſcover. 
Upon this, Varbal ſaid to me; You 
ſee, Telemachus, the Power of the Phe. 
nicians. They are formidable to all 
their Neighbours by their numerous 
Fleets. The Trade they drive as far as 
the Columns of Hercules, furniſhes them 
with Riches ſurpaſſing all thoſe of the 
moſt flouriſhing Nations. The great 


Seſoſtris, who could never have fubdued 


them by Sea, did with great difficulty 


defeat them by Land with thoſe Armig: 
that had conquer'd all the Eaſt, and im- 


pos d a Tribute upon us, which has not 


continued long. 
The Phenicians found themſelves too 
Rich and too Potent, to wear the Yoak 
of Servitude with Patience. - Seſoſtris 


I was prevented by Death from finiſhing! 


the War againſt us. Tis true, we had 
reaſon to fear the Event, and that much 
more on account of his Wiſdom than 
huis Power. But as ſoon as his Power, 
without his Wiſdom, had paſs'd into 
the Hands of his Son, we concluded we 
had no more to fear. bg 

In effect, the Fgyprians have been ſo 


far 
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ar from returning in Arms to make an 
Wintire Conqueſt of our Country, that 
they have been conſtrain'd to call us to 
their Aſſiſtance to deliver them from the 
Fury of an impious and outragious 
King. We have been their Deliverers, 
and have added the glory of this Action 
to the Liberty and Riches of our Coun» 
try. But whilſt we deliver others, we. 
our {elves are Slaves. O Telemachas, 
beware of falling into the cruel Hands +. 
of Py2malion our King. He has already | 
died them in the Blood of Sicheus, his 
Sifter Dido's Husband. Dido, full of 
Horror and Revenge, is fled from e 
with many Ships. Moſt of thoſe who "+ 
are beſt affected to Liberty and Virtue 4 
have attended her. She has founded a 
Magnificent City upon the Coaſt of 4- 
frick, and called it Garthage, Pygmalti- 
on, tormented with an inſatiable Thirſt 
of Wealth, renders himſelf every Dax 
more wretched, and odious to all his 
Subjects. Tis a Crime at Thre to be 
Rich. His Avarice fills him with Sue 
picion, Diſtruſt and Cruelty. He per- 
ſecutes the Wealthy, and fears the Poor. 
Every thing diſturbs him, affrights 
him, 
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him, preys upon him. He trembles 
at his own Shadow; he ſleeps nei. 
ther by Night nor by Day. The 
Gods, to confound him, load him 
with Treaſures which he dates not 
enjoy. The Things he covets to 


make him happy, are preciſely thoſe 


that make him miſerable. ' He re. 
grets whatever he gives; dread; 
to loſe, and torments himſelf with 
Hopes of Gain. He is ſeldom ſeen. He 
ſhuts himſelf up in the remoteſt parts 


of his Palace, fad, alone, diſconſolate. 


His Friends dare not approach him, for 
fear of being ſuſpected. A Guard, ter. 
rible to ſee, ſtands round his Houſe, 


With Swords drawn, and ereQted 


Pikes. Thirty Chambers on a Floar, 
with Doors of Iron, and ſix maſſy Bolts 


upon each, make up the dreadful A. 
poartment, where he hides himſelf. 


- 
< 
Ev 


uv 
* 4 


No one ever knows in which of theſe 


Chambers he lies. Tis ſaid, he ne- 


ver lies in any of them two Nights to- 


gether, for fear his Throat ſhould be 
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He knows no ſweet Enjoy ments, 
nor the ſweeter Effects of Friendſhip. 
If any one ſpeak to him of Joy, he 
finds it will not come near him, and re- 
fuſes to enter into his Heart. His hol- 
low Eyes are full of a fierce and ſavage 
Fire, inceſſantly rowling on every fide. 
He is mov'd at the leaſt Noiſe; he 
hearkens attentively; becomes pale and 
dejected ; and anxious Care fits pictur'd 
upon his wrinkled Face. He ſighs; is 
filent, and groans from the bottom of 
W his Heart, He is unable to conceal the 
Remorſe that rends his Soul. He re- 2 
liſhes not the molt delicious Food. His 
Children inſtead of being the Hopes f 
his Age, are the Subjects of his Fear. 
He looks upon them as his moſt dange- 
rous Enemies. He never thought him- 
ſelf ſecure one Moment of his Life. 
He preſerves himſelf only by ſhedding 
the Blood of every one he fears. 
Fooliſh Man! who ſees not, that his 
Cruelty which he ſo much relies upon, 
will be his Deſtruction. Some Dome- 
ſtick Servarit, as ſuſpicious as he, will 
2 deliver the World from this Mon- 
er. „ Why 5 4; 445 
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As for me, I fear the Gods, and will 
be faithful to the King they have given 
me, whatever it coſt: I had rather 
die, than take away his Life, or fail to 
defend him. For your part, O Telema- 
chus, acquaint him not that you are the 
Son of Ulyſſes; for he would make you 
a Priſoner, in expeQation of a great 
Ranſom, when Uſes returns to J. 
thaca. 321 210105 has bab 
When we arriv'd at Tyre, I follow'd 
his Counſel, and found every thing he 
had ſaid to be true. I could not com- 
prehend how a Man could make him- 
ſelf ſo miſerable as Pygmalion appear'd 
to be. Surpriz'd with a thing ſo aſton- 
iſhing, and fo new to me, I ſaid thus to 
my ſelf. This Man 2 to be hap- 
* - py; and perſuaded himſelf, that Riches 
and Arbitrary Power would make him 
ſo. He do's what he will, and yet is 
made miſerable even by that Power and 
thoſe Riches. If he were a Shepherd 
as I lately was, he would be as happy 
as I have been: He would enjoy the in- 
nocent Pleaſures of the Country, and 
would enjoy them without Remorſc. : 
Ne would not fear either N | 
” 85 1 Ion. 
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lov'd by them. He would not indeed be 
Poſſeſſor of thoſe vaſt Treaſures, which 
are as uſeleſsto him as Sand, ſince he dares 
not touch them; but he would really 
no manner of want. gre 

This Man ſeems to do Whatever 


ommand. He is compell'd to follow 
hatſoever his Coverouſneſs and Suſ- 


ormenters as he has violent Deſires. 
Thus I reaſond concerning Pygma- 


ot to be ſeen. Men only ſee'thoſe lol. 
y Towers, that are ſurrounded Night 
nd Day, with dreadful Guards, where 


on with his beloved Treaſures. I com- 
ard this inviſible King wi 
ho was ſoſ good, ſo eaſie of Acbeſs, 


2 *, i, © - hen re ge or 


— 
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D which 


fon. He would love Men, and be be- 


y the Fruits of the Barth, and ſufſer 


pleaſes him; but the Caſe is far other- - 
wiſe, for he does all that his Paſſions, 


picions lead. He ſeems to be Maſter of 
all other Men; but he is not Maſter of 
imſelf, and has as many Maſters and 


ion without ſeeing him; for he W²Zs 


ie ſhuts himſelf up as it were in Pri- 
with. Se/oftris, 
d Affable, ſo teag y td hear any Stran- R 


er, ſa arwiitive in giving Audience to 
Men, and to find out' the Truti 
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: which is always conceal'd from Kings. 
The good Selofris, ſaid I, fear'd no- 
thing, and bad nothing to fear. He 
ſhew'd himſelf to all his Subjects as to 
his on Children. This Man — all 
and has all to fear. This wicked King 
is always expos'd tothe Danger ofa vi 
olent Death, even within his inacceſſi- 
ble' Palace, and in the roidit of hi 
. On the contrary, the good 
72 Was 5 date in the 
mie ſt of the greateſt Numbers of hi 
People, as a —.— Father in his own 
Houſe withall his Family about him. 
© Pygmalion gave orders to ſend home 
the Forces of Cyprus who came to his Af. 
ſiſtance by virtue of an Alliance that was 
between tlie two' Natians. /Varbal took 
this Occaſion to ſet me at Liberty. - He 
_caug'd me to be muſter d among wy 
þrian,Soldiers. ; N was ſea 
to the laſt degree. val G 0 
eaſie and thoug WR —— is, to de 
liver, themſelves up to the ee 


craſty and corrupt e 
other ſide, the def uin bn 


| knew not how to. dit wiſh? 
| 9 Pro 
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Probity and Uprighineſ, who always 
act without diſguiſe. He had never 
ſeen an honeſt Man; for ſuch will ne- 
ver flatter a corrupted Kigg. 
Beiides, he had found in all thoſe who 


Crown, ſo much Diſſimulation and 
Perfidiouſneſs, with ſo many. PE 
Vices diſguis'd, and only the bare Ap- 
pearance of Virtue, that he bod up- 
on all Men without Exception, as liv- 
ing under a Mask, and concluded there 
was no real Virtue in the World. 


But to return to my ſelf: I alin 


had ſerv'd him ſince his Acceſſion to the 


WH the Munſter for a Cyprian, and eſcapd I 
WW the watchful, Jealouſe of the Rog "oy 
r Narbal trembled for fear I ſhould be dii- 

5 


great impatience to ſee us imbark d; 
ut contrary Winds derain'd us at Tyre. 


{elf of the Manners of the Phenicians; 
N the happy Situation of 
ity, which is it up 
the Sea, ©? Ne thou 
„ A 


delicious fruitfu 


cover?d, which wonld have coſt his 
Life and mine alſo. He was under 


I made uſe of this time to inform m; 
famous in all parts of the known, World. 
an lapd of 
ring Coaſt is 
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uiſite Fruits, and ſo cover'd with 
owns and Villages, that they ſeem to 
touch one another. The Air is ſweet 
and ternperate; for the Mountains ſhel- 
ter that Coaſt from the ſcorchingWipds 
which come from the South. The 
0 is every where refreſh'd by 
e North Wind that blows from the 
"Sea. It lies at the foot of Mount L 
banus, Which pierces throughthe Clouds, 
and advances to meet the Stats. 10 
Forehead is cover'd with an Wl Ice; 
and Rivers, mingled with Snow, fall 
- down like Torrents from the. Rocks 
that ſurround his Head. 

A vaſt Foreſt of ancient Cedars 
- (ſtands, near the to , Which appear as 
dld as the Earth which they, grow, 
And ſhoot thei ir region Branches to 
the Clouds. Unger this Foreſt are rich 
Paſtures, leaning on the deſcent of the 
ie Here one may ſee the bel 
3 wandring up and down, 


andithe bleating Jews with their. ten. 
der LAtubs bounding upon the Grafs. A 
N Streams ng ecleareſt Water 
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Below theſe Paſtures is the Foot of 
the Mountain, which 3 like a 
Garden on every ſide. "Here Spring 
and Aetu Reign together, and join 
the Fruits of the Oh to the Flowers of 
the other. Neither the infected 1 
of the South Wind, that parches an 
burns up all, or the eruel Blaſt of che. 
North-Eaſt , have ever dared to deface- | 
the lively Colours that adorn this Gar- 
den. Hard by this beautiful Coaſt, an 
Iſland riſes in the Sea, Where the City 
of Thre is Built! This great City ſeems 
to float upon the Waters, and to be 
Queen of all the Sea. The = pare 
arrive from all parts of the World; a 
its own Inhabitantsare the moſt Gn 
Merchants of the Univerſe. | 

When Men enter into this City; EY 
cannot chink it to be A Place belonging 
to a particular People, but rather to be 
a City common to all Nations, and the 
„ Wl Center of all Trade. TWo great; 
z i Notes advancing their Arms inte the 
Lea, embrace 4 vaſt Fort where he 
1 Winds cannot eater: In this Harbour 
* boa us it were a Fofeſt öf 
0 Maſts; a the Ships are ſo numerous 
* * 892 3 | chat 
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- - ?Tis uſed upon the fineſt Cloth, which 


and allforts of 
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that the Sea which carries them can 
hardly be diſcover'd. | 

All the Citizens apply themſelves to 
Commerce, and their vaſt Riches never 
divert them from that Labour which is 
neceſſary to encreaſe their Treaſure. 
In every part of the City one may ſee 
the fine Linnen of Egypt, and Dian 
lev 20h twice dyed, and of a noble 
_ Luſtre. This double Tincture is 10 
lively, as not to be defaced 


by time. 


zs to be garniſhed with Gold and Silver. 
The Phenicians maintain a Trade with 
All People as far as the Straits of Gades. 
Fo. * Noy's they have penetrated into. the 


ww * that 24 the Earth. 
5 have made p V upon 
the Ned Sea, and viſited e I 
lands, from whence they bring Gold, 
perfumes, with various 
Animals no where elſe to be ſeen. 
I could not ſatiate my Eyes with the 
ſight of this great City, where every 
thing was in Motion. I did not fee, as 
ia the Iſlands of Greece, Idle and Inqui- 
ſitive Perſons, going about: News 
in the publick Places, and haze upon 


; Strangers 


* 


. 
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trangers as they arrive in the Ports. 
he Men are employ'd in unloading 
heir Ships; ſending home their Goods; 
putting their Magazines in order; ſel- 
ling their Merchandiſe, and keeping 
an exact Acoount of what is due to them 
from Foreigners. The Women are al- 
ays buſie in ſpinning of Wool, in 
folding up the Richeſt Stuffs, and in 
artous Works of Embroidery. . 
Whenes comes it, ſaid I to Varbal, 
hat the Pheniciant ate Maſters! of the 
rade in all parts of the World, and 
nrich themſelves at the expence of all 
ather Nations ? Yau ſee, ſaid he, the 
Situation of Tyre, how conveniently it 
ies for Navigation. The Jyrians were 


— 


he firſt (i ve may believe What is 
old us concerning. obſeure Antiquity} = 

ho in a feeble Ship durſt commit them- 
ſelves to the Mercy of the Waves; Who 
ubdued the Pride of the Sea; who-ob- _ . 
crv/d,the. Starz, that are ſo far from. . 

he Earth, attording to the Knowledge 
hey had learat from the FRN, and 
dabjlonians, and, whO by theſe means 
united g n 
cem'd ta 


eparated for ever. The 
0 4. Tyrians 
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Tyrians are Induſtrious, Patient, Labo- 
rious; Sober and Frugal; exact in their 
Civil Goverment, and united among 
themſelves. No Nation has ever been 
more conſtant, more ſincere , more 
faithful, more honeſt, and more kind 
to Strangers. Theſe, theſe are the 
Things that have given them the Em- 
pire of the Sea, and all the Amp 
of Trade. If they ſhould fall into Di- 
viſions and ſealouſies; if they ſhould 
emaſculate themſelves with Pleafures 
and Idleneſs; if the principal Citizens 
ſhould come todeſpiſe Labour and Fru. 
gality ; if Arts ſhould ceaſe to be ac- 
counted Honourable ; if they ſhould 
violate their Faith with Strangers, and 
tranſgreſs, tho but a littie the Rules of 
free Trade, you would ſoon fee the 
Ruin of that Power you admire. 
But pray, {aid I, inſtruct me how. 
may heteafter eftabliſh the like Com- 
metres in Ithaca. Do, ſaid ＋ "ag you 
ſee done here: Receive all Stranger 
Kindly; let them find ſafety in your 
Ports, with Conveniency and intite 
Liberty. Suffer not youg elf to be pot 
ſelſs d with Covetouſneſs oFPride. 2. 
+3 THEE. * cr 


* 
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true way to gain much, is never to des 
fire to gain too much, and to know how 
and when to loſe: Acquite the Loveof 
all Strangers, and ſuffer ſmall Wrongs 

from'them. Beware of exciting their 
Suſpicions by inſolent Behaviour. Be 
conſtant to the Rules of Trade: Let 
them be plain and eaſie : Accuſtom your 
ſelf to obſerve them invoilably: Puniſh 
Fraud with Severity: Correct the Neg- 
ligence and Pride of Merchants, who - 

ruin Trade by ruining themſelves, that 
carry it on: Above all, never go about 
to reſtrain Trade, or govern it by your 
own. Fancy. The Prince muſt not in- 

termeddle with it, for fear of diſcoura- 


Pains, ou io bave the Profit. He 
will find ufficicar” Advantages by = . 
vaſt Riches that will be brought into 

his Kingdùm. Commerce is lie der- 


CY, ary w= Tr © 


their CLouiſg ychù dry them up:: 
of! Tis nly Profit and Conveniency 
that invnes Scrungers: If you mender 
their Prad uneaſſe and of little Beneſſt, 
they inſegeh withdraw 'themfelves 
and return fo tnore; becauſe other Nas 
3 "Ds tions 
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tain Springs; if you force them to alter 
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tions taking advantage of your Impru 
dence, invite em thither, and accuſtom 
them to live withont you. I muſt own 
that for ſome time paſt the Glory of 
Tyre hes been ſadly diminiſrd. O! if 
ou had ſeen it, my dear Telemacbns, 
re the Reign of Pyzmalion, you 
would have heen much more ſurpris d. 
You find only the diſmal Remains of a 
Grandeur that threatens Ruin. 
O unhappy Tyre! Into what hand: 
art thou fallen? The Sea formerly 
brought thee the Tribute of all the Na- 
tions in the World. Pygmalion is afraid 
of all, both Strangers and Subpects 


Inſtead of openin opening hi Ports with an in- 
we 2 1 to all People, however re- 
ote, he requires conſtantly to be in- 


forme d, wharn N of Ships atrive, 
and from what Country; the Names 
of the Men on Board, the Tradeithey 


Merchandiſe, and the Time Heligo 
N He des * 
manner of "Artific to furprize 

the Merchants, and to-confileate their 
Goods: He contrives tear rhe 
ont * nde — 
; 6 
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He burdens Trade with innumerable 
Impoſts ; He will be a Merchant him- 
ſelf, and all Men are afraid to deal 


with him. 5 | 
Thus our Commerce languiſhes : * 
nnen by degrees forget the way to 
Tyre, which was once {o agreeable to 
them; and if -Pygrdiion wall not ane 
his Conduct, our Glory, and dur Power 
muſt in a ſhort time be tranſported to 
ſome other People, who are better go- 
verned, than we are. 

[ then. demanded of Narbal, by what 
means the 'Tyrians had recidr'd. them- 
ſelves ſo powerful at Sea: For IL. waz 
not willing to be ignorant of any thing 
that might contribute to the good Go» © 
verameot-6f.a Kingdom. We har 
{aid he, the Foreſts of Libanas, which 
furniſh us with 
bf ng of Ships, and we 


Care fos that uſe. ; 1 

e pablick Service. We — 4 
Skilful Workmen, who 

perſeftly .underftand the Architecture 


of a How ſaid 1; to 
fd Ship. n 
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e them with 
hey are never cut 
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try. When thoſe who excel in Art 
Fare lberally rewarded, Men wil 
L quickly be found, who -ſhall carry iſ 
| them to the utmoſt Perfection. For 
A Saale the beſt A and Under. 
, nding, never fail to apply them. 
£ ſelves to thoſe Arts that — 
th with the greateſt Recompences. 
Ila this City wWe honour All duch Per: 
ſons as ſucceed in any of thole Arts and 
Sciences which are uſeful to Navigation. 
We reſpett a Man that underftands 
Geometry; we eſteem an able Aſtro- 
nomer, arid bountifully reward a Pilot 
who ſurpaſſes the reſt of his * 
Me deſpiſe not a good Carp 
the contrary, he is — and wa 
avſed. Mien dexterous at the Oar, 
ſure of a Reward pr ene 
Service. They ate fell With ien 
Proviſions; —— are care 
P when they are Sick; ra: taken of 
1 Wives and Children: in ſtheit ab- 


„ if 1 *. periſh 2 
4 y is indemnified; 
Man is ſent home to his Habig 


ation —. 
tor h has ſervꝰd a certain ame; og: Bf 
dem thaſe means the * 20 
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teach them in their tender Years to han- 
dle an Oar, manage the Tackle, and 
ſcorn a Storm. Mu" G Ae 
Theſe Rewards, and this good 
leads Men to be uſeful to the Publick 


without Compulſion: * Authority ne- 
ver do's well alone; the Submiſſion 
of Inferiors is not enough; their 
Hearts muſt be won, and they ought 


<.tofind their own Account in ſerving 
0 the State. e de £0255 SOIT 
After this Diſcourſe, Varbal co 


Lenquir'd into all particulars; even to 
the minuteſt Things 
allthat I had learnt, for fear uf 
ting any uſeful Circumſtante. 


CEP 


impatient for my «departuey fearing 1 
mightbediſcaver'd by the King's Spies, 
who: weg about the' Town day and 

night iz but the Winds want not yer: if 
$901 | : ? permit | 1 


many Seamen as they Will. Fathers 
are glad, to bring up their Children in 
ſo good an Employment, and haſten to 


Order, 


| | nduct- 
ed me to ſee all the Magazines; the Ar- 
ſenal, and the ſeveral Trades that ſerve 
tor the building and equipping of Ships. 


and wrote do ＋ã n 


In tlie mean time Nerbal; whotknguy | 
Pyymation, as well: au lo 


. 
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r 
permit us to Imbark. One day as we 
Rood viewing the Port, an Officer of 
Pz malion came up to us, and ſaid to 
Narbal, The King is juſt now inform'd 
by a Captain of one of thoſe Ships which 
returnꝰd with you from 25 that you 
have brought a certain Stranger ho 

ſſes for a Cyprian. Tis the King's 


| 'Pleaſure to have him ſeiz'd and exa- 


mind, that he may know who he is. 
And for this You are to anſwer: with 
your Head. | 0 Maul © ho tec 
In that Moment I was at ſome di- 
ſtance from Narbal, in order to take a 
_ nearer view of the Proportions which 
the Thrians had obſerv'd in building a 
Ship, that was then almoſt new, and 
W agcounted by reaſon of this exact Pro- 
portion of all its Parts, the beſt Sailor 
that had ever been ſeen in the Harbour. 
Tas kd the Builder, who. he was that 
= had form'd the delign of that Shi Tau. 
Worb ſurpris'd and terrified; with 
| this Meſſage, anſwer'd; I my ſelf am 
now locking for this Stranger, Who is 
of Cyprus. As ſoon as the Officer Was 
gone out of his ſight, he run to m, 
and inform'd me of the Danger-J-was' 


- 
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in. I too well foreſaw, ſaid he, what 
would happen; my dear Telemachus, 
we are loſt; the King tormented night 
and day with his fears, ſuſpetts you 
not to be a Oprian. He will have you 
ſeiz' d, and will take away my Life, if 
do not put you into his Hands: What 
ſhall we do? O God! Give us Wiſdom, 
to deliver our ſelves from this Danger. 
Flt bring you to the King's Palace, 
where you ſhall affirm that you are a 
Cyprian of the __ Amathus, and Son 
to a Statuary of Venus. T will declare 

that I formerly knew you Tar; z and 
perhaps the King may let you t 
wüde e N 
no other way to fave your Life an 
mine. I anſwer d, O Narbal, ſuffe 
me to periſh ſinoe Fate has decreed my. 2 
Deſtruction. Ik no. how to die, and 
am too much indebted to you, to draw 
you into my A berrong *1 an 
perfoade my ſelf to fpcale a Lie; 

not a C; Tcännot ſay that 1 a 
The fee my Sincerity 1. belongs 

s chem to preſetve my Lie by hee - 


I. 


4 


„Tower. But F will not ove. it by a 
3 8 Fallhood,*- 


. x Narbal 


(%4) 

Narbal anſwer'd me, This Falſhood, 

O Telemachus, is in all reſpects Innocent. 
It cannot be difapprov'd by the God's ; 
it do's:no injury to any one; it ſaves 
the Lives of too innocent Perſons, and 
deceives the King, only to * him 
from commiiting a great Crime. You 
carry the love of Virtue too far, and 
are too nice an obſerver of Truths 
But, faid I, Falſhood is Falſhood 
ſtill; and on that account unworthy of 
a Man, who ſpeaks in the Preſence of 
the Gods, and owes the higheſt. rever- 

ence to. Truth. He that offends the 
Truth, offends the Gods, and injures 
himſelf, becauſe. he ſpeaks againſt his 
Conſcience. Propoſe no more, O Mar- 

ful ! that which is unworthy of us both. 
"Tf the Gods have any pity for us, they 

know how to deliver us. But if they 
ſiffer us to periſh we {ball fall the Vi 
ims of Truth, and Rave an Example 

e inſtruct Men to prefer + 


Vioirtue before ang Life. My Sun: i 
. already; too long, 2 and too 1 
Tis you alone, my dear Narbal;. that 


grieve my Heart: Was! it een 
ang. your 
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your Kindneſs to an unfortunate Stran- 
ger ſhould prove fo fatal to you? _ 

We continued long in this kind of 
Diſpute ; till at laſt we faw a Man quite 
out of Breath running towards us.' He 
was one of the King's Officers, and ſent 
to Narval by Aſtarbe. This Woman 
was beautiful as a Goddeſs: The Charme 
of her Face were attended by the fineſt 
Wit. She was Gay, Infinuating, Flat- 
tering; and under the appearance of 
Gentleneſs, ſhe coyer'd a Heart fill d 
with Malice and Cruelty. Yer e 
knew how to conceal her deſigns with' 
the profoundeſt Art. She had con- 
querd the Heart of Pygmalion by her 
Wit and Beauty, and by the Charms of 
her Voice and Lute: And Pyzmalion - 
blind with Love, had abandon'd Ta-, 
his legitimate Wiſe. J 

He thoug 


ght of nothing ſo muchꝭ 6 
how to content the Paſſions of the am- 
bitious Aſtarbe. The love of this Wo- 
man was little leſs perpicious to H 
than his infamous Cobetouſneſs. But 
tho' he had ſo great a Paſſion for her, 
ſhe deſpis'd and loath'd him in hner 
Heart; yet underftocd ſo well how to 
: cover 
| 
| 
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cover her private Sentiments, that ſhe 
ſeemed to live only for him. 

At the ſame time that ſhe had theſe 
Thoughts of Pygmalion, there was in 
Tyre a young Lydiay, called Malachon, 
of admirable Beauty, but Voluptuous, 


Effeminate and drown'd in Pleaſures. 


1 His chief Buſineſs was to preſerve the 


delicacy of his Complexion; to comb 
his Hair that fell down in Curls upon 
his Shoulders; to Perfume ; to Dreſs 
. Nicely ; to ſing amorous Songs, and play 
upon the Lute. She lov'd him, and 
became furiouſly tranſported with her 
Paſſion. He deſpis'd her, becauſe he 
was in Love with another Woman: 
And beſids, he dreaded to expoſe him» 
ſelk to the cruel jealouſie of the King, 


Aube finding ſhe was ſcorn'd, aban- 


don'd her ſelf to Reſentmeat.. ,* In her 
Deſpair ſhe imagined it poſſible to make 
Malachon paſs for the Stranger that the 
Eing had demanded of Warbal. In ef- 
fect ſhe ſoon perſuaded P ygwalion, as 
ſhe deſired, and corrupted all thoſe who 


WH were able to undeceive him. For hav» - 


ing noAﬀ:Qion for virtuous Men, whom 
he neither knew nor valued , he wasal- 
ways 


87) 
ways ſurrounded by ſuch only as were 
full of Artifice, addicted to their Inte- 
Jreſt, and ready to execute his unjuſt 

and bloody Orders. Theſe Men feared 
the Authority of Aſtarbe, and help'd 
her to deceive the King, that they might 
not offend this haughty Woman, who 
W intirely poſſeſs'd his Confidence. 
= Thus the young Malachon, tho 
known by all the City to be of Crete, 
1 for the young Stranger that Nar- 
al had brought from Egypt. He was 
ſeiz d, and ſent away to Priſon. 4+ 
ſtarbe, who feaked Varbal might go to 
the King, and diſcover her impoſture, 
had diſpatch*d this Officer in haſt, and 
commanded him to ſay theſe Words: 
Aſtarbe forbids you to diſcover your 
Stranger to the Ring; ſhe requires no- 
thing of you but Silence, and promiſes to 
ſatisſie him concerning you. In the mean 
time take care that the yore Stranger, | 
who came with you from Egypt, 'may . '} 
imbark among the Cyprians with all ex- 
pedition, and be no longer ſeen in the 
City. Narbal overjoy'd to fave his own 
Life and mine, promiſed to be ſilent; 
and the Officer pleas d that he . 

| | | tain 
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tain'd what he demanded, immediately 
return'd to Aſtarbe with an account of 
his Commiſſhon. 

Narbal and I admir'd the goodneſs 
of the Gods, who had rewarded our 
Sincerity, and taken ſuch care of thoſe I 
who had hazarded all for the fake of 
Virtue. We reflected with Horrour 
upon a King given up to Voluptuouſ- 
neſs and Avarice. He deſerves to be 
deceiv'd, ſaid we, who dreads it ſo ex- 
ceſſively: And he is ſo moſt frequently 
and groſly; for he truſts not Men of 
Honeſty, but abandons fimſelf to Vil 
lains. He is the only Perſon who knows 
nothing of what is doing. 

See how Pygmalion is made the ſcorn 
of an immodeſt Woman; whilſt the 
Gods make uſe of Wicked Men to fave 
the Good , who chuſe to part with Life 
rather than deceive, As we were ma- 
king theſe Reflections, we perceived the 
Wind to turn, and become favourable 
to the Cyprian Fleet. JN 

The Gods declare themſelves, ſaid Var 
bal; they reſolve to take care of your ſafe- 
ty, my dear Telemachas. Fly from this un- 
foct unate, accurſed Land. Happy . 

cou 
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could folow you to the remoteſt parts of 
che Earth! Happy, who might live and 
dye with you! But my cruel Fate ties me 
to my unhappy. Country. I muſt ſuffer 
W with her, and perhaps be buryed in her 
W Ruins, No matter, provided I may al- 
Ways ſpeak the Truth, and my Heart 
love nothing but Juſtice. As for you, 
= my dear Telemachus, I pray the Gods 
W who lead you as it is were by the Hand, 
to grant you the moſt precious of all 
their Gifts, a pure and unblemiſh'd 
Virtue to thelaſt Moment of your Life. 
Live, return to Ithaca, comfort Pexe- 
lope; deliver her from the Perſecutions of 
her Lovers. May your Eyes ſee, and 
your Arms embrace the wiſe Ulyſſes ; 
and may he find in you a Son equal to 


your Felicity remember the unhappy 

Mar bal, and continue always to love me. 
S When he finiſh'd theſe Words, my 
Tears rundown fo faſt, that I was not 
able to anſwer him. My Sighs,, which 
I drew from the bottom of my Heart, 
would not ſuffer me to ſpeak : We em- 
bracd in Silence: He brought me to 
the Ship. He ſtaid upon the a 

an 


him in Wiſdom, But in the midſt of 
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and when the Veſſel put off we conti- 
nued to look upon each other as long as 


we could. 
Calypſo, who all this while had 


hearkn'd with the utmoſt Attention 
and Pleaſure to the Adventures of Tel. 
machus, interrupted the purſuit of his 
Narration, that ſhe might perſuade 
him to take ſome Reft. Tis time, faid 
ſhe, after ſo many Toils to taſte the 
ſweetneſs of Sleep: In this place you 
have nothing to fear: All that's here, is 
favourable to you: Abandon your iſ 
Heart to Joy and Tranquility, and re. 
ceive the Favours of the Gods. To 
Morrow, when Aurora has open'd the 
golden Gates of the Eaſt with her roſy 
Fingers, and the Horſes of the Sun ſpring. 
ing from the briny Main, ſpread the 
Flames of Light, and drive away the 
Stars before em, we will reſume the 
Hiſtory of your Misfortunes, my dear 
Telemachus. No, your Father never 
equal'd you in Wiſdom and 8 
Achilles, who conquer d Hector; Ihe. 
ſeus, Who return'd from Hell; . the 
great Alcides himſelf, who deliver d the 


World from Monſters, never 3 
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ſo much Conſtancy and Virtue. May 
the ſofteſt and profounceſt Sleep make 
the Night ſeem ſhort to you. But a- 
laſs! how tedious will it be to me? 
How I ſhall long to ſee you again ? To 
hear your Voice; to make you to re- 
peat what I know already, and to ask 
you what I know not? Go, my dear 
Telemachus, with the wiſe Mentor, 
whom the Favour of the Gods has re- 
ſtor'd to you; go into the Grotto, 
where every thing is prepar'd for your 
Repoſe: May Mar pheus ſhed the ſweet- 
eſt of his Charms upon your falling 
Eyelids; May he infuſe a divine Va- 
pour through all your wearied Limbs, 
and ſend you eaſie Dreams, which ho- 
vering about you may flatter your Sen- 


ſes with the moſt delightful Images, and 
chaſe away whatever might diſturb 


your Reſt, or awaken you too ſoon. 

The Goddeſs brought Telemachus to 
the Grotto, which was ſeparated from 
her own , but not leſs agreeable, nor 
leſs ruſtick. A Fountain of liquid Cry- 
ſtal ran down in one corner, and ſweet- 
ly murmuring ſeem'd contriv'd to ip- 


vite Sleep. The Nymphs had prepa- 


red 


* 
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red two Beds compos'd of the ſofteſt 8 
Greens, and had cover'd them with 
two large Skins, the one of a Lyon 
for Telemachas, the other of a Bear for 
Mentor. H 

Heefore Slumber had clos'd their Eyes, 
Mentor ſpoke thus to Telemachus. The 
pleaſure of relating your Adventures 
* carried you too far; you have 
charm'd the Goddeſs with the Hiſtory 
of thoſe Dangers, from which your 
Courage and Induſtry have deliver'd 
you. By this means you have added to 
the Flames of her Heart, and are pre- 
paring for your ſelf a moſt dangerous 


Captivity. How can can you hope ſhe 


ſhould ſuffer you ro depart from her 
Illand; you, who have charm'd her 
with the Relation of- your Story ? Af. 
fectat ion of vain Glory has induc'd you 
to talk without Prudence. When will 
you be wiſe enough, O Telemachus, ne- 
ver to ſpeak with Vanity ? and when 
will you know how to conceal What 
may commend you, if it be not fit to be 
ſaid? Others admire your Wiſdom at 
ſuch Years. as may want it without 
blame. But for me, Ican forgive you 

nothing; 
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W nothing ; I alone know, and love you 
Wcnough to tell you of all your Faults. 
no far do you yet come ſhort of your 
ather's Wiſdom ? But, ſaid Telemachas, 
Could I refuſe to relate my Mifortunes 
to Calzp/o? No, replied Mentor, twas 
abſolutely neceſſary : But you ought {a 
Mo have related them, as might only ex- 
ite her Compaſſion. - You ſhould have 
old her that you had been ſometimes 
vw andring in - Deſerts, then a Priſoner 
WS 15/c/4, and afterwards in Egypt. This 
ad been enough; and all the reſt has 
Wnly ſerv'd to augment the Poiſon, that 
Das already ſeiz'd her Heart. May the 
WG ods grant, that yours may be untouch- 
d. But what ſhall I now do, ſaid 
{elemachus, in a modeft and Teachable 
ccent ? *Tis no in vain, replied Men- 
or, to conceal the reſt of your Adven- 
ures; ſhe knows enough to ſecure her 
om being deceiv'd in that which is to 
ome; any reſerve on your part would. 
nly ſerve to provoke her. Finiſh there- 
bre your Relation to Morrow; tell her 
that the Gods have done for you; and 


eration of all Things that may tend to 
your 


arn for the future to ſpeak with Mo- 


les, or the renowned Theſeus, or Herca- 
les himſelf, who has obtain'd Immorta- 
lity by his glorious Actions. Could you 


ſhe ſaid ? Know, that ſhe believes it 
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your own Praiſe. Telemachus kindly 
received this good advice, and both 
lay down to Sleep. TY, 
As ſoon as Phæbus had ſhed the 
firſt Rays of his Glory upon the Earth, 
Mentor hearing the Voice of the God- 
deſs who called to her Nymphs in the 
Wood, awaken'd Telemachus. *Tis iſ 
time, {aid he, to ſhake off Sleep. Come, 
let us return to S5 but beware of 
the Charms of her Tongue: Never o- 
pen your Heart to her; dread the inſi· 
nuating Poiſon of her Praiſes. Yeſter- Wl 
day ſhe exalted you above your wiſe 
Father, above the invincible Achil- 
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not perceive the Exceſs of this Commen- 
dation ? Or did you not obſerve what 


not her ſell. She only commends you, 
becauſe ſhe thinks you weak and vain 
enough to be deceiv'd with Praiſes far 
exceeding your Actions. 

After this Diſcourſe, they went to 


them. She ſmiPd when ſhe ſaw. them 
approach 


- 
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approaching, and under an appearance 
W of ſoy, conceal'd the Fears and Suſpici- 
ons that diſturb'd her Heart. For ſhe 
foreſaw that Te lemachus, under the Con- 


as Ulyſſes had done. Go on' ſaid ſhe, 


aw you departing from Phenicia, and 
going to ſeeka new Deſtiny in the 


Bone Moment. They ſat down in a ſha- 
dy Grove, upon the green Turf inter- 


refrain from looking upon Telemachus 


ithout Indignation, that Mentor o 
lerv*d her, even to the leaſt motion of 
ter Eyes. | 


lent, forming a half-circle, and lean- 
ng ſomewhat forward, that they 
ight both hear and ſee with more ad- 
antage. The Eyes of all the Aſſem- 
ly were unmoveably fixd upon the 
dung Man. Telemachus looking down, 


E 2 and 


duct of Mentor, would eſcapeher Hands, 
4 my dear Telemachas, and ſatisfie my 
W Curioſity. I thought all the Night, T 


hand of Cyprus, Tell me then the ſuc- 
Neeſs of this Voyage, and let us not loſe 
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and gracefully bluſhing, thus re ſum'd 
the Thread of his Diſcourſe. | 

Scarce had the Breath of a favourable 
Wind fill'd our Sails, when the Coaſt 
of Phenicia intirely diſappear'd from us. 
And becauſe I was with the Cyprian, 
whole Manners I knew not, I reſolv'd 
to be ſilent, and to obſerve all, keeping 
my ſelf within the ſtricteſt Rules of Di- 
ſcretion, that I might acquire their 
Eſteem. 

During my ſilence, a ſoft and power- 
ful umberſeiz?'d upon me; my Senſes 
were raviſh'd and ſuſpended; my Heart 
Was quiet and full of joy. On a ſudden 
1 thought I ſaw Venus launching 
down from the Clouds in a Chariot, 
guided by a pair of Doves. She had, 
the ſame ſhining Beauty, the ſame live- 
ly Youth, and thoſe blooming Graces 
that appear'd in her when ſhe aroſe 
from the foam of the Ocean, and daz- 
led the Eyes of Jupiter himſelf. She 
deſcended with extream Rapidity, 
plac'd her ſelf by me, laid her Hand up- 
on my Shoulder, call'd me by my 
Name, and ſmiling pronounc'd theſe 
Words. 


Yousz 
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Young Greek, thou art going into 
my peculiar Empire, thou ſhalt ſoon 
arrive in that fortunate Iſland, where 
Pleaſures, Sports and wanton Joys a- 
bound. There thou ſhalt burn Per- 
fumes, upon my Altar. There I will 
plunge thee into a River of Delights: 
Open thy Heart to the moſt charming 
Hopes, and beware of reſiſting the 
molt powerful of all the Goddeſſes, who 
reſolves to make thee happy. 

At the ſame time I ſaw Capid as a 
Child, gently moving his little Wings, 
and hovering about his Mother. He 
had the tendereſt Graces in his Face, 
and the ſmiles of an Infant; yet there 
was ſomething ſo fierce in his Eyes, as 
to make me afraid. He ſmil'd when he 
look'd upon me; but his Smiles were 
malicious, {cornful and cruel. He 
took the ſharpeſt of his Arrows from 
his golden Quiver; he drew his Bow, 
and was going to pierce my Herrr, 
when Minerva appear'd, and cover'd 
me with her immortal Shielc. 

The Pace of this Goddeſs had not 
tne ſame effeminate Beauty, nor that 
paſſionate Languiſhing, which I had 
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obſerv*d in the Face and Poſture of Ve. 
nus. On the contrary, her Beauty was 
natural, unaffected, modeſt; all was 
grave, * N noble, full of Power 


and Majeſty. The Arrow too weak to 
pierce the Shield fell down upon the 
Ground; Cupid, in a rage, ſigh'd bit- 
terly, and was aſham'd to ſee himſelf 
overcome. Be gone, cried Minerva, 
raſh Boy, be gone; Thou can'ſt Con- 
quer none but the Baſe, who prefer 
diſhonourable Pleaſures before Wiſdom, 
Virtue and Glory, = 
At theſe Words, Capid, fir'd with 
Indignation flew away; and as Venus 
—— towards Ohmpus, I ſaw her 
Chariot and Doves, rowling in a Cloud 
of Gold and Azure a long time before 
ſhe diſappear'd. When I turned my 
Eyes towards the Earth, I could no 
where ſee Minerva. Methought I was 
tranſported into a delicious Garden, 
Men paint the Elyſian Fields, There 
I found Mentor, who ſaid to me; Fly 
from this cruel Country, this per nici 
ous Illand, where the Inhabitants breath 
nothing but Pleaſure. The boldeli 


Virtue ought to tremble, and cn 7: 
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W {afe but by Flight. As ſoon as I faw 
W him, I endeavour'd to throw my Arms 
about his Neck, and to embrace him; 
but I found my Feet unable to move; 
my Knees funk under me, and my 
8 Haods attempting to lay hold upon Men- 
or, follow'd an empty Phantom that 
would not be touch. | 
As was making this Effort I waked, 
and perceiv'd that this Myſterious Dream 
Vas no leſs than a Divine Admonition. 
1 found in my ſelf a firm Reſolution a- 
gainſt the Allurements of Pleaſure ; a 
watchful Jealouſie of my own Conduct, 
and a juſt Abhorrence of the diſſolute 
Manners that reigned in Cyprus. But 
that which wounded me to the Heart, 
was, that I thought Mentor dead; that 
he had pagd the Stygian Lake, and was 
become an Inhabitant of thoſe fortunate. 
Fields, where the Souls of the Juſt re- 
lide, This Thought made me ſhed a a 
Torrent of Tears. The Cyprians ask'd 
me why 1 wept? Theſe Tears, faidT, 
are but too ſuitable to the Condition of 
an unhappy Stranger, who has loſt all 
Hopes of ever ſceing his Country 
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Strokes. One while we mounted up- 
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In the mean time all the Cypr/ans that 
were in the Ship abandon'd them. 
ſelves to the moſt extravagant Follies; Wl 
the Rowers who hated to take Pains, Wl 
fell aſleep upon thein Oars. The Pilot 
put a Garland of Flowers on his Head, 
left the Rudder, and held a vaſt Flag. 
gon of Wine in his Hands, which he 
had almoſt emptied. He, and all the 
reſt of the Crew, inflam'd with the Fu- 
ries of Bacchus, ſung ſuch Verſes inthe 
honour of Jenas and Capid, as ought to 
be abhor'd by all thoſe who love Vir. 
rue, 5 do 

Whilſt they thus forgot the Dangers 
of the Sea, a ſudden Tempeſt aroſe: 
The Elements ſeem'd to mix : The 
Winds were let looſe, and roar'd ine 
very Sail: The Waves beat furioully 
upon the Flanks of the Ship, which 
groan'd under the weight of their 


on the Back of the {ſwelling Waters, 
another while the Sea ſeem'd to ſteal 
from under the Veſſel, and to precipitate 
us into the dark Abyſs. We ſaw the 
Rocks cloſe by our ſide, and the angry 
Waves breaking upon them wo J 

| read 
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dreadful Noiſe. Then I found by ex 
perience the Truth of what I had heard 
from Mentor, That Men of diſſolute 
Lives, and abandon'd to Pleaſure, al- 
W ways want Courage in time of Danger. 
All our Cyprians ſunk into deſpair, and 
wept like Women. I heard nothing 
but lamentale -Exclamations ; bitter 
Regrets upon the Pleaſures of Life ; 
& vain and inſignificant Promiſes of Sacri- 
W ficing abundantly to the Gods, if they 
WE ſhould arrive ſafe in the Harbour. No 
one had ſufficient preſence of Mind, ei- 
cher to give neceſſary Orders, or to 
Work the Ship. In this Condition, I 
& thought my ſelf oblig'd to ſave my own 
Life, and the Lives of thoſe that were 
with me. I took the Rudder into my 
Hand, becauſe the raving Pilot was ut- 
terly uncapable of knowing the Dan- 
ger we were in. I encourag'd the a- 
itoni{h'd Mariners; I made them take 
down the Sails; we ſheer'd by the 
Rocks and Quick- ſands, and ſaw all the 
Horrous of Death ſtaring us in the Face. 
At laſt wearriv'd in the Iſland of Cy- 
ras, 
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This Adventure ſeem'd like a Dream 
to all thoſe, who ow'd the Preſervation 8 
of their Lives to my care. They look'd 
upon me with Aſtoniſhment. We land. 
ed at Cyprus in the Month of April, 
which is conſecrated to Venus. This 
Seaſon, ſay the Cyprians, is molt ſuitz 
ble to this Goddeſs, becauſe ſhe ſeems 
to revive the whole Syſtem of Nature, 
and to give Birth to Pleaſures and Flow- 
ers at the ſame time. : 
As ſoon as I arriv'd in the Iſland, 1 
perceiv'd an unuſual Sweetnefs in the 
Air, rendring the Body {lothful and 
unactive, but infuſing a jovial and wan: WR 
TH ton Humour. I obferv*d the Country, 
38 tho? naturally fruitful and delicious, u 
: be almoſt every where uncultivated, 
thro? the Idleneſs and Negligence of the 
Inhabitants. I ſaw great numbers o 
Maids and Women, vainly and fantaſt- Wl 
cally dreſs'd, ſinging the Praiſes of /*+ 
nus, and going to devote themſelves to 
the Service of her Temple. Beauty, 
Graces, Joy and Pleaſure, were equal) 
apparent in their Faces and Geſture. Bu 
their Graces were too much affected: 


There was not that noble Simplicity, 
not 
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nor that lovely Modeſty, which makes 
che greateſt Charm of Beauty. A cer- 
tain Air of Diſſolution; an artful way 
Jof adjuſting the Face; their vain Dreſs 
and languiſhing Geſtures; their Eyes 
W that ſcem'd in pain to find out the Eyes 
Jof Men; their mutual Jealouſie, who 
W ſhould raiſe the greateſt Paſſions : Ina 


word, all that I ſaw in theſe Women 
appear'd vile and contemptible to me. 


hy endeavouring to pleaſe me iminode- 
W cately, they excited my Averſion. 

I was conducted to a Temple of the 
W Goddeſs; She had divers in this Iſland; 


bor {he is particularly ador'd at Cy:hera, 


ldalia and Paphos; twas to that of Cythe- 
ra, | was brought. The Temple is built 
with Marble; tis a perfect Periſtylium ; 
the Pillars are lofty, and ſo well propor- 
tion'd, that they give a majeſtick Air to 


che whole Fabrick. At cach Face of 


the Temple ſtands a Portal with a large 
Front, on which the moſt agreeable 
Adventures of the Goddels are couri- 
bully repreſented in * raiſ- . %% 
ed Stone work. Great num- A day 
ders of People are always at the Gate, 
attending make their Offerings. 7 
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Victim ever ſuffers the Kniſe within | 
the Precinct of the ſacred Ground. The 
Fat of Bulls and Heifers is not burnt 
here as in other Places. No Blood is e. 
ver ſhed. The Cattle to be offer'd, are 
only preſented before the Altar; and 
no Beaſt may be offer'd, unleſs it be 
Young, White, without defect, and 
without blemiſh. They are adorn'd 
with Purple Fillets embroyder'd with 
Gold; their Horns are garniſh'd with 
bunches of the moſt fragrant Flowers 
and when they have been preſented au 
the Altar, they are led to a privatc 
Place without the Wall, and kill'd 
for the Table of the Prieſts that belong 
to the Goddeſs, 1 
Here alſo are offer*d all ſorts of per- 
ſum'd Liquors, and Wines more del. 
cious than Nectar. The Prieſts at 
cloathed in long white Robes, witi 
Girdlesof Gold, and Fringes of the ſame. 
The moſt exquiſite Perfumes of te 
Eaſt are burnt Night and Day upon tb 
Altars, and form a curling Cloud 3 
they mount into the Air. The Pillar 
are adorn'd with Feſtons of wreathed 


Flowers; all the Veſſels for the Seri 
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of the Altar are of fine Gold; a ſacred 


Wood of Myrtle encompaſſes the 
Building; none but Boys and wer, of 
admirable Beauty may preſent the Vi- 
ctims to the Prieſts, or kindle the Fire 
upon the Altars. But Diſſolution and 
Impudence diſhonour this Magnificent 
Temple. t . e 

At firſt I deteſted what I ſaw ; but it 
ſoon began to grow familiar to me. I 
was no longer afraid of Vice; all Com- 
panies inſpir'd me with an Inclination 
to Intemperance. They laugh at my 
Innocence; and my Modeſty ſerv'd for 
Sport to this diſſolute People. 

They forgot nothing that might en- 
ſnare me, that might excite my Paſſi- 
ons, and awaken in me an Appetite to 
Pleaſure. I found my ſelf loſing Ground 
every Day. The good Education J had 
receiv'd, could ſupport me no longer; 
all my beſt Reſolutions vaniſh'd away; 
I wanted Strength to reſiſt the Evil that 
preſſed me on every ſide; I grew even 
aſham'd of Virtue. I was like a Man 
ſwimming in a deep and rapid Ri- 
ver: At firſt he cuts the Waters and 
mounts vigoroully againſt the Keene 
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but if the Banks are high and perpen- 
dicular, and he finds no place to reſt on 
either ſide , heat laſt tires by degrees; 
his Force abandons him ; his exhauſt- 
ed Limbs grow ſtiff, and the Torrent 
carries him down. So my Eyes began 
to grow dim; my Heart fainted ; I could 
not make uſe of my Reaſon, nor call to 
mind the Misfortunes of my Father. 
The Dream that ſhew'd me Mentor in 
the Ehſian Fields, utterly diſcourag'd 
me. An eaſie and diflolate Languiſh- 
ing ſeiz d upon me; I already began to 
love the flattering Poiſon that crept in- 
to my Veins, and penetrated through 
the Marrow of my Bones. 

Yet for all this, ſometimes I would 
Sigh ; I ſhed bitter Tears; I roar'd like 
a Lyon in fury. O! unhappy Youth, 
faid I! O Gods! that divert your ſelves 
ſo cruelly with the Fate of Men! Why 
do you cauſe tuem to paſs through that 
Age, which is atimeof Folly, and re- 
ſembles a burning Fever? O! why am 
I not covered with Gray Hairs, bow'd 
downand ſinking into the Grave, like 
my Grand-father Laertes ? Death wee 
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be more welcome to me, than the 

S {ſhameful Weakneſs I now feel. 7 

5 Scarce had I utter'd theſe Words, 
when my Grief began to abate, and my 

; Heart drunk with a fooliſh Paſſion, 


ſhook off almoſt all Shame. After this 
I found my ſelf plung'd into an Abyſs 
of Remorſe.” Whilſt I was under theſe 
Diſorders, I went raving up and down 
the Sacred Wood, like a Hind that has 
been wounded by a Hunter; ſhe croſ- 
{es vaſt Foreſts to aſſwage her Pain? 
but the fatal Arrow ſticks faſt in her 
ſide, and follows her whereſoever ſhe 
flies. Thus Lendeavour'd to run away 
from my ſelf; but nothing could cure 
my wounded Hearr. 

In this Moment, I perceiv'd at ſome 
diſtance from me, under the moſt ſha- 
dy part of the Wood, the Figure of the 
Wiſe Mentor. But his Face was ſo pale, 
ſo fad, and fo ſevere, that I knew not 
how to rejoyce. Is it you then, O my 
dear Friend? My laſt, and only hope, 
is it you? Is it you, your ſelf? Or is a 
deceitful Image come to abuſe my Eyes?- 
Is it you, O Mentor? Or is it yourGhoſt, 
ſtill ſenſible of my Misfortunes? Are 


vou 
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you not among the Bleſſed Spirits, that 
poſſeſs the Reward of their Virtue, 
and by the Bounty of the Gods enjoy 
an Eternal Peace, and uninterrupted 
Pleaſures in the Ehſian Plains? Mentor, 
do you yet live? Am I ſo happy to ſee 
you? Or is it only the ſhadow of my 


Friend ? 


With theſe Words in my Mouth I 
ran to him ſo Tranſported, that I loſt 
my Reſpiration, He ſtood ſtill un- 
mov'd,' and made not one ſtep towards 
you know with what 
No, *tis 
not an empty Shadow ; I hold him faſt; 
I embrace him; my dear Mentor! Thus 
I cried out; I ſhed a Flood of Tears 
upon his Face; I hung about his Neck, 


O Gods! | 
Joy I felt him in my Arms. 


and was not able to ſpeak. 


He look'd ſadly upon me, with Eyes 
At laſt 1 
ſaid, alas! Where have you been? To 
what Dangers have you abandon'd me 
by your abſence ? And what ſhould] 
now do without you ? But he without 
_ anſwering my Queſtions, with a terri- 
ble Voice cried out; Fly, fly without 


full of tender Compaſſion. 


delay: This Soyl produces nothin 
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Poiſon : The Air you breath is infected 
with the Plague . The Men are conta- 
gious, and converſe with each other 


only to ſpread the fatal Venom: Bale - 


and infamous Pleaſure, the worſt of al. 


thoſe Evils that ſprung from Pandoras 


Box, diſſolves them in Luxury, and 
ſuffers no Virtue in this Place. Fly; 
ſtay not a Moment ; look not once be- 
hind you; and as you run, ſhake off the 
remembrance of this Execrable Ifland. 

He ſaid, and immediately I felt as it 
were a thick Cloud diſperſing from a- 
bout my Eyes, and perceiv'd a more 
pure and beautiful Light. A {ſweet 


and noble Joy, accompanied with Re- 


ſolution and Courage, reviv'd in my 
Heart. This Joy was very different 
trom that looſe and fooliſh Joy which 


had Poiſon'd my Senſes. The one is 
diſorderly and unquiet ; interrupted 


with extravagant Paſſions and cruel Re- 
morſe; the other is a Joy of Reaſon, 
attended with a Heaven of Happineſs. 
"Tis always pure, equal, inexhauſtible. 
The deeper we drink, the more delici- 


Ous is the Taſte. It raviſhes the Soul 


without the leaſt diſorder. I began to 
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Without being Happy? 
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ſhed Tears of Joy, and found a ſweet- 
neſs in Weeping. . Happy, ſaid I, are 
thoſe Men who can ſee the beauty of 
Virtue ! Is it poſſible to ſee her without 
her? Is it poſſible to love her 


Here Mentor interrupted me, and ſaid, 
I muſt leave you: I'mult depart this 
Moment; I may not ſtay any longer. 
Where, ſaid I, are you going? Into 
what Deſert will I not follow you? Don't 
think you can leave me; for I will ra · 
ther Die than not attend you. Whilſt Wl 
I ſpoke theſe Words, I beld him faſt 
with all my Strength. Tis in vain, 
{aid he, for you to hope to detain me. 
The cruel Metophis fold me to certain 
Ethiopians or Arabs, Theſe Men go 
ing to Damaſcus in Syria, on the account 
of Trade, reſolved to ſell me, ſuppo- 
ſing they ſhould get a great ſum of Mo- 
ny for me of one Hazae!, who wanted 
a Greek Slave to inform him of the Cu- 
ſtoms of Greece, and inſtruct him in our 
Arts and Sciences. 2 
This Hazael purchaſed me at a dear 
Rate. What he has learat from me 
concerning our Manners, has given hum 
| l ys. 
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a Curioſity to go into the Iſland of Creer, 
to ſtudy the Wile Laws of Minos. Du- 
ring our Voyage, the Weather has 
forced us to put in at Crus, in expeCta- 
tion of a favourable Wind. He is come 
to make his Offerings in the Temple; 
ſee there, he is going out; the Winds 
call; our Sails are aloft; adieu, dear 
Telemachus; a Slave that fears the Gods, 
ought faithfully to ſerve his Maſter: 
The Gods do not permit me to diſpoſe 
of my ſelf: II I might, they know it, 
I would be only yours : Parewel, re- 
member the Labours of Uiyſſes, and the 
Tears of Penelope; remember that the 
Gods are juſt. O Gods, the Protectors 
of Innocence! in what a Country am I 
conſtrain'd to leave Telemashus? | 

No no, ſaid I, my dear Mentor, it 
ſhall not depend upon you to leave me 
here; Tle rather Die, than fee you de- 
part Without me. Is this Syrian Maſter 
inexorable? Was his Infancy nouriſh'd 


by a Tygre? Would he tear you out of . | 


my Arms? He muſt either kill me, or 
ſuffer me to follow you. You exhort 
me to fly, and will not permit me to 
fly with you: Ile go to Harael; per- 
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haps he will pity my Youth and my 
Tears. He loves Wiſdom, becauſe he 
goes ſo far in ſearch of it; ſuch a one 
cannot have a ſavage and inſenſible 
Heart, I will throw my ſelf at his 
Feet; I will embrace his Knees; I will 
not let him go, till he has given me 
leave to follow you. My dear Mentor, 
I can be a Slave with you; I will offer 
my Service to him; if he refuſes me, 
*tis reſolv'd; I will deliver my ſelf from 
this Burden of Life. | 

In this Moment, Hazael call'd Men- 
tor. I proſtrated my ſelf before him; 
he was ſurpriz'd to ſee an unknown 
Perſon in this Poſture. What is't you 
deſire, ſaid he? Life, replied 1; for! 
cannot live unleſs you ſuffer me to fol 
low Mentor, who belongs to you. 1 
am the Son of the great Uhſſes, the molt 
Wiſe of all thoſe Grecian Kings that 
deftroy*d the great City of Troy, which 
was ſo famous throughout all Aſia. -1 
{peak not this to boaſt of my Birth, but 
only to inſpire you with ſome Pity ol 
my Misfortunes. I have fought my 
Father in all the Seas, accompanied by 
this Man, who has been to me _ 

athel 
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Father. Fortune, to make me com- 
pleatly unhappy , has taken him away 


from me; ſhe has made him your Slave; 


let me be ſo too. If it be true, that 


you are a lover of Juſtice, and that you 


are going to Creet to inſpect the Laws 


of the good King Minos, reject not my 


Sighs and my Tears. You lee the Son 
Jof a King reduc'd to deſire Ser vitude 
W as his only Refuge. Formerly I would 
have choſen Death in Szcily to avoid 


W Slavery; but my firſt Misfortunes were 


only the weak Eſſays of Fortune's In- 
W juſtice: Now I tremble, left I ſhoud 


not be receiv'd among Slaves. O Gods! 
See my Calamity ; O Hazael, remem- 
ber Minos, whoſe Wiſdom-you admire, 
and who will judge us both in the King- 


dom of Pluto. 


„ 


Hazael looking upon me with Kind- | 
nels and Compaſſion, put forth his 


Hand and rais'd me up. I am not-4g- 


* 
0 * 


norant, ſaid he, of the Wiſdom and 


— 


Virtue of Ulyſſes. Mentor has often 


told me of the Glory he has acquir'd a- 


mong the Greets; and beſides, Fame / 


bas not been wanting to ſpread his 


Name over all the Nations of the Eaſt. 
hrs Follow 
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Follow me, thou Son of Ulyſſes, T'will 
be your Father, till you find him, who 
gave you Life. But tho? I were not 
mov*d with the Glory of your Father, 
his Misfortunes, and your own; yet 
the Friendſhip I have for Mentor, would 
engage me to take care of you. ?Tis 
true, I bought him as a Slave, but I 
keep him as a faithful Friend ; the Mo- 
ny he coſt, has acquir'd me the dear- 
eſt and moſt valuable Friend, that 
have in the World: In him I have 
found Wiſdom ; I owe all the Love! 
have for Virtue to his Inſtructions 
From this Moment he is free and you 
ſhall be ſo too; I ask nothing of either 
but your Heart. * 4 
In an Inſtant, I paſs'd from the bit- 
tereſt Grief to the moſt lively Joy that 
Men can feel. I ſa my ſelf dehver'd 
from the worſt of Dangers; I was 
drawing near to my Country ; I had 
found One to aſſiſt me in my return; 
I had the Pleaſure of being witli a Man, 
who lov'd me already for the ſake of 
Virtue; in a Word, 1 found every 
thing in finding Mentor; und that 
which endear'd my good Fortune to me, 

| Was, 
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was, that I feared not to loſe him 
again. ; | 
in the mean time, Hazae! advanc'd 
to the Shoar ; we followed ; we Im- 
bark'd with him; our Oars cut the 
yielding Waters: The Zephyrs plaid in 
our Sails; gave Life and eaſie Motion 
to the Ship ; the Iſland of Cypres ſoon 
© diſappear'd. Hazael,impatient to know 
my Sentiments,as kd me what I thought 
of the Manners of that Iſland ? I told 
him ingenouſly to what Dangers my 
Youth had been expos'd, and the Com- 
bat I had ſuffer'd within me. 
He was tenderly mov'd with my ab- 
horrence of Vice. And ſaid theſe Words: 


and that of your Son; I have burnt In- 
cenſe upon your Alters : But give me 
leave to deteſt the infamous diſſolution 
of the Inhabitants of your Iſland, and 


they celebrate your Feſtivals. After 
this, he diſcours'd with Mentor of that 
irlt Being which form'd the Heavens 
and the Earth; of that pure, infinite 
and unchangable Light which is com- 
municated to all without any Diminu- 

| tion ; 
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the brutal Impudence, with which 5 
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tion; of that ſupreme and univerſal 
Truth which enlightens the Spiritual 
World as the Sun enlightens the Cor- 
poreal. He who has never ſeen this 
Light, ſaid he, is as blind as one Born 
without Sight ; he paſſes his Life in a 
diſmal Night, like that of thoſe Regi- 
ons where the Sun never ſhines for ma- 
ny Months of the Year; he thinks him- 
ſelf Wiſe, and is a Fool; he fancies he 
ſees all, and ſees nothing; he Dies 
without ſeeing any thing ; at moſt he 
perceives only falſe and obſcure Flaſhes, 
vain Shadows, Phantoms, that have 
no real Being. 

Of this kind are all thoſe, who are 
carried away by ſenſual Pleaſures, and 
the Inchantments of Imagination. There 
are no true Men upon the Earth but 
thoſe who conſult, love and obey this 

eternal Reaſon. Tis ſhe that inſpires 
us when we think well: Tis ſhe that 
reproves us when we think ill. Our 
Reaſon as well as our Life is her Gift. 

She is as a vaſt Ocean of Eight; the 
Reaſon of Men is like little Rivulets e- 
maning from her, which return and 


loſe themſelves in her again. wy 
Tho! 
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Tho? I did not yet throughly com- 
prehend the Wiſdom of this Diſcourſe, 
] taſted nevertheleſs ſomething in it ſo 
Pure and fo Sublime, that my Heart 
gaew warm, and Truthſeem'd to ſhine 
in all theſe Words. They continued 
to ſpeak of the Original of the Gods, of 
the Hero's, of the Poets, of the Golden 
Age, of the Deluge, of the firſt Hiſto- 
ries of the World, of the River of Ob- 
livion, into which the Souls of the 
Dead are plung'd, of the eternal Puniſh- 
ments prepar'd for the Impious in the 
dark Gulph of Tartarus, and of that hap- 
py Tranquillity which the Juſt enjoy ” 
in the Elyſian Fields without any appre- 
henſions of Change. „ 
During this Converſation, we ſaw 
great numbers of Dolphins cover'd 
with Scales, that ſeem'd to be of Gold 


and Azure. They play'd in the Sea, 


and laſh'd the Floods into a Foam. Af- 
ter them came the Tritons, ſounding 
their wreathed Trumpets made of Shells: 
They ſurrounded the Chariot of Amphi- 
irite, that was drawn by Sea-Horſes 
whiter than Snow. They cut the Bri- 
ny Sea, and left vaſt Furrows behind 
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them. Their Eyes darted Fire, and 
Smoak iſſued from their Noſtrils. The 
Chariot of the Goddeſs was a ſhell of 
a wonderful Figure ; *twas more white 
than the fineſt Ivory, and the Wheels 
were all of Gold. This Chariot ſeem'd 
to fly upon the ſurface of the Waters. 
A Troop of Nymphs came Swimming 
behind the Chariot : Their lovely Hair 
hung looſe upon their Shoulders, float 
ing at the Pleaſure of the Winds. The 
Goddeſs had in one Hand a golden Scep- 
ter, with Which ſhe commanded the 
Waves: With the other ſhe held upon 
her Knee the little God Palemon her 
Son, who hung upon her Breaſt. Her 
Face was ſo bright and ſo majeſtick, 
that the black Tempeſts and all the ſe- 
ditious Winds fled from before her. 
The Tritons guided the Horſes, and 
held the golden Reins. A large Sail of 
the richeſt Purple hung floating in the 
Air above the Chariot; a Multitude of 
little Zephyrs hover'd about it, and la- 
bour'd to fill it with their Breath. In 
the midſt of the Air, Ealuas appear d, 
diligent, reſtleſs and vehement; his 


ſtern and wrinkled Face; his mena- 
cing 
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cing Voice, his Eye-brows hanging 
down to his Beard ; his Eyes full of a 
dim and auſtere Fire, diſpers'd the 
Clouds, and kept the fierce Aquilons 
ſilent. The vaſt Whales, and all the 
Monſters of the Sea came out of their 
profound Grotto's to gaze upon the 
Goddeſs, and with their Noſtrils made 
the briny Waters ebb and flow. 

After we had admir*d this wonderful 
Sight, we began to diſcover the Moun- 
tains of Creet, tho, yet we could hardly 
diſtinguiſh them from the Clouds of 
Heaven, and flowings of the Sea. Then 
we ſaw the ſummet of Mount Ida, 
which riſes above all other Mountains 
of the Iſland, as an antient Stag carries 
his branching Head above the young 
Fawns that follow him in the Foreſt. 
By degrees we ſaw more diſtinctly the 
Coaſt of the Illand, repreſenting the 
form of an Amphitheater; as we foung 
the Lands in Cyprus neglected and ufi- 
cultivated, fo thoſe of Creet appear d 
plentifully cover'd with all manner of 
Fruits by the Induſtry of the Inhabi- 
tants. | . 3 
On all ſides we perceiv'd Towns e- 
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qualling Cities; well built Villages, 
and magnificent Cities: We ſaw nei- 
ther Hill nor Vale where the Hand of 
the jdiligent Husbandman was not 
ſtampt; the Plow had left deep Fur- 
rows 1n every part; Thorns, Bryars, 
and ſuch Plants as are a uſeleſs Burden to 
the Earth, are utterly unknown in this 
Country. We contemplated with 
Pleaſure the fruitfull Vallies, where 
Troops of Oxen go lowing in the ſweet 
Paſtures, that abound with Springs 
of running Water; the Sheep every 
where Feeding upon the deſcent of the 
Hills; the champaih Ground cover'd 
with Corn, preſented with a liberal 
Hand by the bountifulCeres; in a Word, 
the Mountains adorn'd with Vines, and 
Grapes of a rich purple Colour, promi- 
ſing a plentiful Vintage of the delicious 
Preſents of Bacchus, which charm the 
Cares of Men. 


Mentor told us he had been formerly } 


in Creet, and inform'd us of what he 
knew. © This Iſland, faid he, juſtly 
e admir*d by all Strangers, and famous 
<« for its hundred Cities, is more than 
« ſufficient to nouriſh all the Inhabi- 
: | tants 
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* tants, tho they are innumerable ;- 
« for the Earth never ceaſes to produce 
& her Fruits if Induſtry be not want- 
« ing; herfertil Boſome can never be 
* exhauſted. The more numerous 
Men are ina Country, provided they 
« be Laborious, the greater abundance 
„they enjoy. They need not be Jeal- 
„ ous of one another, for this tender 
Mother multiplies her Gifts accord- 
ing to the number of her Children, 
if they deſerve her Favours by their 
© Labour, The Ambition and Cove- 
touſneſs of Men, are the only Springs 
ok their unhappineſs. They cover 
all, and make themſelwes miſerable 
by deſiring what is ſuperfluous. If 
* they would be moderate, and con. 
% tented with what is neceſſary, . we 
* ſhould fee Plenty, Peace, Union and 
% Happineſs reſtor'd to the World. 
Minos, the wiſeſt and beſt of Kings, un- 
derſtood this well. All the admirable 

Things you {hall ſee in this Iſland are 
ow1ng to the excellency of his Laws. 
The Education he appointed for Chi- 

dren, renders their Bodies ſtrong and 
healthful. They are accuſtomed from 
F 3 „ 
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their Infancy to a plain, frugal, Labori- 
ous Life, becauſe Pleaſure enervates 
both the Body and the Mind. No o- 
ther Pleaſure is ever propos'd to them 
but the acquiſition of an invincible Vir- 
tue, and ſolid Glory. This People do 
not meaſure Mens Courage only by def- 
piling Death in the Hazards of War; 
but by the contempt of great Riches, 
and ignominious Pleaſures. Three Vi- 
ces are punifh'd here, which remain 


unpuniſh'd in all other Nations; Ingra- 


titude, Diſſimulation, Covetouſneſs. 


They have no need of Laws to ſup- 


preſs Luxury and diſſolution of Man- 
ners; for ſuch Things are unknown in 
creet. Every Man Works; yet no Man 
deſires to be Rich. They think all their 
Labour ſufficiently recompenced with 
an eaſie and regular Life, in which the 

enjoy plentifully, and quietly all that is 
truly neceſſary to Men. Coſtly Furni- 


ture, rich Apparel, delicious Feaſts and 


guilded Palaces, are not permitted in 
this Country. Their Cloths are of fine 
Wool, wrought with Art, and beauti- 
ful in Colour, but without Embroide- 


ry or any other Ornament, Their = 
ES 
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bles are ſober ; They drink little Wine; 
good Bread, with excellent Fruits, and 
the Milk of the Cattle, make the prin- 
cipal part of their Meals. 

At the moſt, their Meat is plain 
dreſs'd, without Sauce or Ragou ; and 
they always take care to reſerve the belt 
and ſtrongeſt of the Cattle to beemploy'd 
in Husbandry. Their Houſes are neat, 
commodious, pleaſant ; but without 
Ornaments. They are not Fu of 
the moſt magnificent Architecture; hut 
that's reſervd for the Temples of the 
Gods: They dare not live in Houſes 
like thoſe of the immortal Beings. 

The great Riches of this People are 
Health, Strength, Courage; Peace and 
Union in Families; the liberty of all 
the Citizens; plenty of things neceſſary 
and a contempt of thoſe that are ſuper- 
fluous ; a habit of Labour, and an ab- 
horrence of Sloth ; a mutual emulation 
of virtuous Actions; ſubmiſſion to 
the Laws, and a reverence of the juſt 
Gods. 7 5 * x 

I as'd him in what the Authority of 
the King conſiſted ? And he anſwer'd 
thus. The King is above all the People; 
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but the Laws are above the King. 


He has an abſolute Power to do Good; 


but his Hands are tied, ſo ſoon as he 
attempts to do Ill. The Laws en- 
truſt him with the care of the Peo- 
ple, as the moſt valuable of all Truſts, 


© on condition to be the Father of his 


Subjects. They intend, that one 
Man ſhall ſerve by his Wiſdom and 
Moderation to make whole Nations 
happy ; and not that ſo many Men 
ſhall by their Miſery and abject Sla- 
very, ſerve to flatter the Pride and 
Luxury of one Man. The King 
ought to have nothing more than o- 
ther Men, except ſuch aſſiſtance as is 
neceſſary either to the diſcharge of 
his painful Functions, or to imprint 
on the Minds of the People that Re- 
ſpect which is due to the Perſon who 
is to maintain the vigour of the 
Laws. "Aim | HY 
« On the other Hand, the King 

e 


ought to be more ſober, more aver 


to Luxury, more free from Vanity, 
Haughtineſs and Oſtentation, than 
any other Man. He is not to have 
more Riches and Pleaſures, but _ 
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Wiſdom, Virtue and Glory than the 


reſt of Men. Abroad, he is to be 


the Defender of his Country, at tlie 
Head of their Armies; at Home he 
is to diſtribute Juſtice to the People; 
to make them good, wiſe and happy! 
"Tis not for his own ſake that the 


Gods have made him King, but on- 


ly that he may be the Man of his 
People. He owes all his Time to 
the People, all his Care, all his At- 
fection; and he is no otherwiſe wor- 
thy of the Crown, than as he for- 
gets his own Intereſt, to ſacrifice him- 
ſelf to the Publick Good. Minos ap- 
pointed that his Children ſhould not 
Reign after him, unleſs they would 


Reign by theſe Rules; for he lov'd 


his People more than his Family, 
By this Wiſdom he rendr'd Creet 
ſo powerful and ſo happy. By this 
Moderation he has effac'd the Glory 
of all Conquerors, who make their 
People ſubſervient to their greatneſs, 
that is, to their Vanity. In a word, 
by his Juſtice he deſerv'd to be, the 
ſupreme Judg of the Dead in the Re- 
gions below. 7 
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Whilſt Mentor was ſpeaking we ar- 
riv'd in the Iſland; we ſaw the famous 
Labyrinth, built by the Hands of the 
ingenious Dedalus, in imitation of the 
tor Labyrinth which we had ſeen in 

gt. As we were conſidering this cu- 
rious Fabrick, we beheld the Shoar co- 
ver'd with People, and Multitudes 
preſſing towards that Place that was 
near the Sea. We ask'd the reaſon of 


their haſt, and receiv'd this Account 


from one Vauſicrates, a Native of Cree. 
Idomeneus, the Son of Deucalion, and 
Grand-ſon to Minos, went with the reſt 
of the Grecian Kings to the Siege of Troy. 
After the Deſtruction of that City, he 
ſet Sail, in order to return to Cree ; but 
was ſurpriz'd by ſo violent a Storm, 
that the Pilot, and the moſt experienc'd 
Mariners in the Ship, gave themſelves 
for loft. Every one had death before 
his Eyes; every one ſaw the Abyſs o- 
pen to ſwallow him up; every one de- 
plor'd his Misfortune, and had not fo 
much as the wretched Hopes of that 
imperfect Reſt, which the Souls enjoy, 


that have cros'd the River Styx, 050 
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their Bodies have receiv'd Burial. 1do- 
meneus, lifting up his Eyes and Hands 
to Heaven, invok'd Neptune in theſe 


Words. O powerful God! who com- 


mandeſt the Empire of the Sea, vouch- 
ſafe to hear the Prayer of the Diſtreſ- 
ſed; if thou delivereſt me from the 
fury of the Winds, and bringeſt me 
ſafe to Creet, the firſt Head I fee, ſhall 
fall by my own Hands a Sacrifice to thy 
Deity. | | 
la the mean time his Son impatient 

to ſee his Father, made haſt to meet 
and embrace him at his Landing. Un- 
happy Youth! who knew not that he 
was running to his own Deſtruction. 
The Father eſcap'd the Storm, and 
landed in the Port of Syria. He gave 


Thanks to Neptune for hearing his Pray; 


ers, but ſoon found how fatal they 


had been to him. A black Preſage of 


his Mis fortune made him bitterly re- 
pent his raſn Vow. He dreaded. his 
own Arrival; he fix't his Eyes upon 
the Ground: He fear'd to fee whatever 


was dear to him in the World. But 


the inexorable Goddeſs Vemeſis, who 
never 
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never fails to puniſh Men, and efpect- 
ally haughty Kings, puf'd him on 
with a fatal and inviſible Hand. 7Tdo- 
meneus arrives, hardly daring to lift up 


his Eyes: He ſees his Son: He ſtarts 


back with Horrour ; his Eyes in vain 
look about for ſome other Head to ſerve 


for his vow'd Sacrifice. | | 


His Son approach'd, and threw his 
Arms about his Neck, ſurpris'd to ſee his 
Father diſſolving in Tears, and making 
no return to his Tenderneſs. O my 
Father ſaid he! Whence comes this 
Sadneſs, after ſo long Abſence? Are you 
ee to ſee your Kingdom, and 
to be the Joy of your Son? What have 
I done? Lou turn your Eyes away for 
dear of ſeeing mme. 
The Father overwhelm'd with 


Grief, made no anſwer. At laſt, af- 


ter many bitter Sighs, he ſaid; Ah! 
Neptune what have I promis d? Reſtore 
me to the Winds, and to the Rocks, 
which ought to have dafh'd me in pie- 
ces, and finiſhd my wretch'd Life. 


| Let my Son live! Othou cruel. God, 


here, rake my Blood and fpare his. 
| AS 
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As he ſpoke, he drew his Sword to 
pierce his own Heart; but thoſe that 
were about him ſtaid his Hand. The 
aged Sophronymas, by whom the Will of 
the Gods is convey'd to Men, affur'd 
him that he might ſatisfie Neptune 
without the Death of his Son. Your 
Promiſe, {aid he, was imprudent , the 
Gods will not be Honour'd by Cruelty : 
Beware of adding tothe Error of your 
Promiſe, the Crime of accompliſhing 
it againſt the Laws of Nature : Offer 
a hundred Bulls as white as Snow to 
Neptune; let their Blood ftream about 
his Altar crown'd with Flowers; let the 
ſweeteſt Incenſe ſmoak in Honour of 
the God. | he, 
Idomeneas heard this Diſcourſe; in- 
clining his Head towards the Earth, 
and anſwer'd not one Word: Fury 
ſat glaring in his Eyes; his pale and 
dishgur'd: Face chang'd Colour ever 
Moment, and all his Limbs ſhook with 
horrour. In the mean time his Son 
faid to him: My Father, here I am; 
your Son is ready to die, to appeaſe 
the God: I die contented, ſince my {| 
Death 
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Death will have prevented yours. 
Strike, O my Father, and ſuſpect 
not to find in me the leaſt fear of Death, 
or any thing unbecoming your Son. 

In that Moment Idomeneus tranſ- 
ported with Diſtraction, and poſleſsd 
by infecnal Furies, ſurpriz'd all that 
ſtood about him with Aſtoniſhment. 
He thruſt his Sword into the Heart 
of this Youth, and drew it out again 
reeking and full of Blood, to plunge 
it into his own Bowels. But he was 
once more prevented by thoſe that 
were preſent. The Youth fell down 
in his own Blood; the ſhades of 
Death hung upon his Eyes; he open'd 
them a little to the Light, but could 
not ſupport its Brightneſs. As a beau- 
tiful Lilly in the midſt of the Field, 
cut up from the Root by the Plow- 
ſhare, lies down and languiſhes on 
the Ground: It receives no more nous» 
riſhment from the Earth, and the 


Springs of Life are intercepted; yet 


the ſnowy White and noble Luſtre 
in part remains. So the Son of Iao- 
meneus, like a young and tender Flow- 
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er, is cut down in the bloom of his Age. 
The Father through exceſs of Grief 
is become inſenſible, he knows not 
where he is, nor what he does, nor 
what he ought to do; he reels to- 
wards the City and demands his Son. 


The End of the F irſt Lolume. 
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| N the mean time + (hk People being 


touch'd with Pity for the Son, and 
full of Horror at the barbarous 
Action of the Father, cry our, 
That the Juſt Gods have abandon d him 
to the Furies. Their Rage furniſhes 
'em with Arms; They lay hold of what 


Wea- 


(2) 

Weapons come next to hand; Diſcord 
breaths a ſecret Venom into their Breaſts. 

The Cretans, the wiſe Cretans forget 
their belov'd Wiſdom ; They will no 
longer acknowledge the Son of ſage 
Minos; Idomeneas's Friends know not 
how to conſult his Safety but by con- 
ducting him back to his Ship; They 
embark with him, and commit their 
Flight to the Waves. Idomeners being 
come to himſelf, returns chem Thanks 
fot carrying him away from a Land he 
had beſprinkled with his Son's. Blood, 
1 Lig — 2 he could no longer Ne 
the Winds walt em over to Heſperia, 
where they 10 ri 53 of a 
new Kingdom in the Country of the 
— 1 


— — 


But now the Cretins being deſtitute 
of a King to Govern 'm, they reſolve 
to chuſe ſuch an one as will keep up the 
Purity of the Efſtabliſh'd Laws. And 
| theſe are the Meaſures they take for 
| that purpoſe. All the chief Men of a 
hundred Cities are now to meet; at one 
Place; They begin with offering Sacri- 
fices; they aſſemble all the moſt re- 
now n' d Sages of the'neighbonrin Coun- 
0 50. tries 
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SP, 
tries to examine the Wiſdom of thoſe 
who. ſhall be thought worthy of Com- 
mand; they ordred publick Games, 
where all the Competitors are to fight ; 
for the Crown is the Prize which they 
propoſe to him who ſhall excel, both as to 


ſtrength of Body, and endowment of 


Mind. They will have a King whoſe 
Body muſt be ſtrong and active, and 


his Soul adorn'd with Wiſdom and 


Virtue: They invite all Strangers to 
this grand Aſſembly. Nauſicrates ha- 
ving recounted to us this wonderous 
Story, cries out, Haſt therefore, you 
Strangers, to our Aﬀembly ; you ſhall 


contend with the Reſt, and if the Gods | 


8 
: 


decree the Victory for either of you, he 
ſhall Reign in this Country. We fol- 


lowed him, not out of any deſire of be- 


ing victorious, but only out of a Cu- 


rioſity to ſee an Election ſo extraordi- 


We arrived at a Place reſembling a 
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very large Circus, ſurrounded. with a | 


thick Wood: The middle of this Cit- 


cus was an Arena (or Pit) prepar'd für 


the Combatants ; it was furrounded by 
a large Amphitheater of green Turt, 
: 5 where- 


(4) 
whereon ſat in order an innumerable 
multitude of Spectators. As ſoon as we 
came there, we were honourably receiv'd; 
for the Cretans, of all Nations in the 
World, are the moſt noble and religi- 
ous Obſervers of Hoſpitality; they de- 
ſired us to take our Places, and invit- 
ed us to enter the Liſts. Mentor ex- 
eus d himſelf, upon account of his Age, 
and Hazael-on the ſcore gf his Health. 
My Youth and Vigour left me without 
Excuſe; however, I caſt a look upon 
= Mentor to diſcover his Mind, and I per- 
& ceiv*d he deſir'd that I ſhould engage: 
| I therefore accepted their Propoſal, and 
ſtrip'd my ſelf of all my Cloaths; they 
poured Streams of ſweet and ſhining 
Oyl on all my Limbs; and being co- 
vered with Duſt, 'T put in for one a- 
mong the Combatants. Tas ſaid on 


cvery Side, that the Son of Ulyſſes was 


come to diſpute the Prize, and ſeveral 
Cretans, who had been at Ithaca during 
my Infancy, knew me again. The firſt 
Exerciſe was Wreſtling. A Rhodian, a- 

bout Five and Thirty Years of Age, 
ſurmounted all thoſe Who dared to en- 
counter him. He had ſtill all the Vi- 


gour 


% 


* 
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gour of Youth; his Arms were ner- 
vous and brawny ; at the leaſt of his 
Motions you might diſcover all his 
Muſcles, and he was no leſs nimble 


than ſtrong. He did not think it worth 


his while to overcome me, and looking 
with Pity upon my tender Age, he was 


about to retire, when I offer*d to con- 


tend with him. Thereupon we laid 
hold of one gnother; ſqueez'd each o- 
ther till we were almoſt out of Breath; 
clapt our Shoulders and Feet one againſt 
another; diſtended all our Nerves, and 
twined our Arms about like Snakes, 
either of us ſtriving to lift his Antago- 


niſt from the Ground. Sometimes he 


endea vour'd to trip me over by puſhing 
me on the right ſide, ſometimes he en- 
deavoured to bend me on the left: But 
when he had thus ſpent himſelf in vain, 


I gave him ſuch a violent Puſh as made 
his Back bend, and ſo he tumbled down © 


on the Stage; I fell upon him, and tho 
he us'd all his Strength to get upper- 
moſt, yet I kept him under me with- 


out much difficulty: All the People 


cry'd, Victory to the Son of Ulyſſes, 
and ſo I help'd the diſmay d Rhodian to 


get | 
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get up. The Combate with the Ceftus 
was more difficult: The Son of a rich 
Citizen of Samos having acquir'd a great 
Renown in this Excerciſe, all the reſt 
yielded to him, and I alone offer'd to 
diſpute the Victory with him. At firſt 
he treated me with ſuch fierce Blows 
on my Head and Breaſt,as made me ſpit 
Blood, and ſpread a thick Cloud over 
my Eyes; I ſtagger'd, he preſsd me; 
J was almoſt out of Br but.I was 
animated by Mentor's Voice, who cry'd 
to me, You Son of Uhſſes, will — - 
fer your ſelf to be vanquiſh'd ? Anger 
{upply'd me with freſh Strength, and 
I avoided ſeveral Blows which would 
have cruſh'd me down. As ſoon as the 
Samian had made a falſe Blow at me, 
and that his Arm was ſtretch'd out in 
vain, I ſurpriz'd him in that ſtooping 
Poſture, and as he began to ſtep back, 
T lifted up my Ceſtas that I might fall 
upon him with greater force; he en- 
deavourcd to recover, but whileſt he was 

in this diſadvantagious Poſture, he gave 
me an opportunity to throw him down. 

He had ſcarce touched the round, when 
I reach d him my Hand to raiſe him; * 


. 
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he got up by himſelf, cover'd with Duſt 
and Blood, full of Confuſion and Diſor- 
der, not daring to renew the Fight. 

Immediately after began the Chari- 
. ot-Races: The Chariots were diſtribut- 
ed by Lot; mine happen'd to be the 
worſt, both as to the lightneſs of the 
Wheels, and the mettle of the Horſes : 
We ſtarted; a Cloud of Duſt flew a- 
bout us that darkned the very Sky; at 
firſt I let all my Competitors go before 
me; a young Lacedemonian, nam'd 
Creantor, caſt off all the reſt behind 
him; a Cretan, Policlete by name, fol- 
{ow'd him cloſe: Hippomachus, a Rela- 
tion of Idomeneus, who aſpir'd to o' re- 
take him, giving the Reins to his Hor- 
ſes, Who were reeking with Sweat, lean- 
ed on their looſe Mane, and his Cha- 
riot- Wheels tur nd ſo very {wift, that 
they ſeem'd to be without Motion, like 
the Wings of an Eagle that cuts the Air. 
My Horſes being animated, and having 
gather'd Breath by degrees, I outſtripꝰd 
moſt of thoſe who ſtarted with ſo much 
Fury. Hippomachus, driving his Hor- 
ſes too faſt, the moſt mettleſome of 
*em fell down, and by his fall depriv'd 
his Maſter of the Hopes of the Crown. 
| 6 8 Po- 
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Policletes leaning too much upon his 
Horſes, and having no firm ſitting, tum. 
bled down at a Shock, loſt his Reins, 
and 'twas great luck that he eſcap'd 
Death. Piſiſtrates, ſeeing with Eyes 
full of Indignation, that I was got up 
cloſe to him, redoubled his Eagerneſs: 
Now he invoked the Gods, promiſing 
em rich Offerings; then he cheer'd up 
his Horſes with his Voice: He was a- 
fraid leſt I ſhould paſs hetwWeen him and 
1 the * Mark; for my Horſes 

which! ſpared at firſt, were 
now able to beat his; fo that he 
had no other Hopes left him, than. to 
ſtop up my Paſſage: In order to it, he 
ventur'd to break his Wheel againſt the 
Mark, and broke it-accordingly.,- I | 
turn'd about  prefently to avoid his 
broken Chariot, and a moment after he 
ſaw me at the Goal. The People ſhout- 
ed a ſecond time, and cry*d out, Victo- 
ry to the Son of Vhſſes, tis He 
the Gods have delign'd to Reign over 
us. In the mean time the moſt illuſtri- 
ous, and the wiſeſt among the Cretan, 
conducted us into an old conſecrated 
Wood, remote from the fight of pro- 
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phane Men, where the old Men whom 
Minos had eſtabliſh'd to be the Judges 
of the People, and Guardians of the 
Laws, aſſembled us. We were the 
ſame who had contended at the Exer- 
ciſes, no other being admitted. The 
Sages opened the Books herein all the 
Laws of Minos are collected. As I 
drew near thoſe old Men, whom Age 
rendred Venerable, without impairing 
the Vigdur of their Mind; | L felt my 
elf ſeized; with an awful Reſpect and 
Confuſion. They ſat in order, and 
motionleſs in their Places, their Hair 
was hoary; ſome of them had none at 
all ; a calm and ſerene Wiſdom ſhin'd 
in their grave Countenances; they 
ſpoke with Deliberation; and ſaid no- 
thing beſide the purpoſe; when the 7 
bappen'd to differ in Opinion, they were 
ſo moderate in maintaining their Sen- 
timents, that one would be apt to think 
that they were all of one Mind. This 
long Experience of paſt Tranſactions, 
— Application and Stu- 
dy, gave them à clear diſtinct Idea of 
every Thing: But what moſt conduc'd 
to perfect their Reaſon, was the Tran- 
| 5 quilit7 
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quility of their Minds, freed from the 
fond Paſſions and wild Caprices of 
Youth ; they were acted by Wiſdom a- 
lone, and the Advantage they reap'd 
from their accompliſh'd Virtue, Was, 
that they had ſuch a perfect Maſtery over 
their Paſſions, that they enjoy'd with- 
out trouble the pleaſant and noble De- 
light of being govern'd by Reaſon. As 
I was admiring them, Lwiſh'd my Life 
were contracted, that I might arrive 
on the ſudden to ſo valuable an old Age; 
T accounted Youth unhappy, for being 
ſo remote from that calm and clear- 
ſighted Virtue. Thechief among thoſe 
old Men, opened the Volume of Mi- 
nos s Laws, which was a great Book u- 
ſually kept among Per ſumes in a golden 
Box. All thoſe old Men kiſs'd it with 
great Reſpect ; fonthey ſaid, That next 
the Gods, from whom good Laws are 
derived, nothing ought to be more ſa- 
cred among Men, than even thoſe 
Laws themſelves which tend to make 
them Good, Wiſe, and Happy. Thoſe 
who have in their Hands the Admini- 
ſtration of the Laws for the Govern- 
ment of the People, ought themſelves 
10 
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to be govern'd by thoſe very Laws up- 
on all Occaſions : Tis the Law, and 
not the Man that ought to Reign. 
Such was the Diſcourſe of the Sages. 
Afterwards he who preſided at the As 
ſembly, propounded three Queſtions 
which were to be decided by the Max- 
ims of Minos. The firſt Queſtion was, 
Which of all Men was moſt free ? Some 
anſwer'd, That*twas a King, who had 
an abſolute Power over his People, and 
had conquer'd all his Enemies. Others 
maintain d, That*rwas a Man who be- 
ing never married, travelb'd all his Life- 
time thro? divers Conntries, without 
being ever ſubje& to the Laws of any 
Nation. Others fancied, That it was 
a Barbarian, who living upon Hunting 
in the midſt of Woods, was indepen- 
dent upon any Gobernment, and liable 
to no manner of want. Others thought 
it was a Man newly made Free, Who 
coming out of a rigorous Servitude, 
enjoy d more than any other, the ſweets 
of Liberty. Others at laſt ventur'd to 
ſay, That it was a dying Man, becauſe 
Death freed him from all Troubles; 


and that all Men had no more Power 


r - over 
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over him. When it came to my turn, 
I was not puzzled how to anſwer, be- 
cauſe I ſtill remember\dyhat Mentor had 
often told me: The moſt free of all 
Men, anſwer'd I, is he who can be 
free, even in Slavery it ſelf, and in what 
Condition or Country ſoever he be; a 
Man is moſt free, when he fears the 
Gods, and none but them: In ſhort, 
that Man is truly free Who difingag'd 
from all manner of Fear, or anxious 
Defire, is ſubject to the Gods and his 
Reaſon only. The old Men lool d up- 
on one another ſmiling, and wonder d 
to find that my Anſwer was exactly the 
yy _=_ _ Minas. ed b 5 — 
Afterwards, they propos'd the 
cond Queſtion in theſe Words; Mich 
2s the moſt uni ef all Men]; Every 
one anſwer'd as hesahought. One ſaid 
Tis a Man who has neither Eſtate, 
Health, nor Honour. Another ſaid, 
Tis a Man who is Friendleſs. Others 
maintain'd, That *tis a Man who has 
diſobedient, ungrateful, and unworthy 
Children. There came a Sage of the 
W. Ile of Lesbos, who ſaid, That the moſt 
unhappy of all Men, is he who thinks 
Rx —__*himſclf. 
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himſelf ſo; for Unhappineſs doth not 7 


d ſo much upon the Things we 
ſuffer, as upon out own impatience 
and uneaſineſs which aggravates our 
Misfortunes. This Speech was highly 
commended: e 4 by the v 
Aſſemb 5 and every one thought that 
this Lesbian would carry the Prize in 
thus folving this Queſtion; but being 
asd/ my Opinion,” I anſwer'd accord- 
ing to Mentor's Maxims: The moſt un- 
happy of all Men, is a King, who tlunks 
himſelf happy, When he makes all the 
reſt of Mankind miſerable. His blind- 
neſs makes him doubly unhappy ; for 
not:knowing his Miſery, he cannot ap- 
pl Remedies to it; nay, he fears to 
de acquainted with: it; Truth cannot 
pierce through the Crowd of his Flat- 
terers, and reach H Wiew; his Paſſions - 
tyrannize oder him; he is a ſtranger to 
his Duty; he never taſted the Pleaſure 
of doing good, nor felr the Charms of 
true n he is unhappy, and de- 
ſerves to be ſo; his Unhappineſs ert- 
creaſes daily; hetwns te his o Ruin, 
and the Gods prepare an eternal Puniſh- Wo 
ment to confound-him.- All the Aſſem. 
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bly confeſt I had overcome the wife 
Lesbian, and the old Men declar'd I had 
hit upon the true Senſe of Minos. 

The third Queſtion they ask'd, was, 
Which of the two is to be preferr'd, either 
a King vittorious ana invincible in War ; 
or a King leſs experienc'd in War, but 
able to Rule his People wiſely in Peace? 
The Majority anſwer'd, That the King 
invincible in War was to be preferr'd; 
What are we the better, ſay they, for 
having a King who knows how to go- 
vern well in Peace, if he knows not how 
ro defend his Kingdom when a War 
comes? For then his Enemies will over- 
come him, and make his People Slaves, 
Others on the contrary maintain'd, 
That the peaceful King was much bet- 
ter, becauſe he would be afraid of War, 
and conſequently. take care to avoid it. 
Others ſaid, That a conquering King 
would conſult and advance as well the 
Honour of his People as his own, and 
make his Subjects Maſters of other Na- 
tions; whereas a peaceful King would 
ſink their Courage into a ſhameful Effe- 
minacy. They delir'd to know my 
Opinion, and I anſwer'd thus; A 2 

a Who 
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who knows not how to Govern, but ei- 
ther in Peace or in War, and is incapa- 
ble to Rule his People in both, is but a 
Demi-King; but if you compare a King, 
who is only skill'd in War, to a wiſe 
King, who, without being acquainted 
with War, is able to maintain it upon 
occaſion, by his Generals, I think he is 
to be preferr'd to the other: A King 
whoſe Mind is entirely bent upon War, 
would always be for making War; and 
in order to extend his Dominion, and 
advance his Glory, not care if all His 
People were ruin'd. What are a Peo- 
ple the better for the Conqueſt their 
King makes over other Nations, if they 
are miſerable under his Reign ? More- 
over, long Wars are ſtil] attended with 
great Diſorders ; the Conquerors them- 
ſelves grow looſe and diſorderly in thoſe 
Times of Confuſion. See at what a 
dear Rate Greece has triumph'd over 
Troy); ſhe was depriv'd of her Kings for 
above ten Years; whilſt all is ruin d by 
War, the Laws grow faint, Agricul- 
ture is neglected, all Arts languiſh and 
decay; even the beſt Princes, when 


they have a War to carry on, are ob- 


lig'd to commit the greateſt of Ills; which 
G 5 is 
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is, to tolerate Licentiouſneſs, and make 
uſe of wicked Men. How many pro- 
fligate Villains would 4 puniſh'd du- 
ring the Peace, whoſe Audaciouſneſs 
muſt needs be rewarded during the Diſ- 
orders of War? Never had any Nation 
a conquering Sovereign, but they muſt 
ſuffer much upon account of his Ambi- 
tion. A Conquerer intoxicated with 
his Glory, ruins as much his victorious 
People, as the Nations he has vanquiſhd. 
A Prince, who wants the neceſſary 
Qualifications for Peace, cannot make 
his SubjeQs reliſh the Fruits of a War 
happily ended; he is like a Man who 
could defend his own Field againſt his 
Neighbour, and uſurp even that of his 
Neighbour himſelf, but could neither 
Plow nor Sow his Grounds, and fo 
Reap no Harveſt. Such a Man ſeems 
to be born to deſtroy, lay waſt, and 
turn the World tapſy-turvy, and-not 
to make the People happy by his wiſe 
Government. Now let's conſider a 
peaceful King: Tis true, he is not fit 
for great Conqueſts; that is to ſay, he 
is not born to diſturb the Tranquility 


ſubdue 


of his own People, by endeavouring to 


r 
ſubdue thoſe other Nations who are not 
his lawful Subjects; but he is truly fit to 
govern in Peace, and is Maſter of all 
the Qualifications neceſſary to ſecure 
and protect his People againſt their E- 
nemies. For he never attempts to do 
any thing that may diſturb the publick 
Peace ; he is religioufly Faithful in all 
his Alliances ; his Allies love him, they 
are not in fear of him, but rather repoſe 
an intire Confidence in him. If he hap- 
pens to have ſome ſtirring, haughty, 
ambitious and troubleſome Nei hbour, 
all the other Kings who fear that ſtir- 
ring Neighbour, and in no manner di- 
{truſt the peaceful King, joyn them- 
ſelves in Confederacy with that good 
King, and keep him from being oppreſt. 
His Integrity, Honeſty, and Modera- 
tion make him the Arbiter of all the 
States that ſurround his; whilſt the am- 
bitious King, is odious to all the reſt, 
and ever expos d to their Leagues. This 
peaceful Prince has the Honour of being, 
as it were, the Father and Guardian of 


all the other Kings. Theſe are the Ad- 


vantages he has abroad; thoſe he en- 


joys at home are ſtill more wonderful : 1 


Since 
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Since he is fit to govern in Peace, is 
certain he Governs agcording to the 
wiſeſt Laws; he diſcougtenances Pomp, 
Luxury, and-all thoſe Arts that ſerve 
only to cheriſh and foment Vice ; he 
promotes and encourages thoſe that are 
uſeful, and can ſupply Mankind with 
the real Wants of Life ; more particular- 
ly, he cauſes his Subjects to apply them- 
{elves to Agriculture, and by that means, 
he procures them Plenty of all. Neceſſa- 
ries. This laborious People, plain in 
their Manners, and thrifty in their way 
of Living, get an eaſie Livelihood by 
Tilling of their Lands, and multiply 
every Day. This Kingdom contains a 
numberleſs Multitude of People, but a 
People ſound in Body, - vigorous and 
ſtrong ; not ſoftned by Pleaſures, exer- 


cCis'd and inur'd in Virtue ; not addicted 


to the Enjoyments of an effeminate 
luxurious Life; a People that know 
how to deſpiſe Death, and had rather 
part with their Lives, than with the 
Liberty they enjoy under a wiſe King, 
who Reigns only by the DiQtates of 
Reaſon and Juſtice. Let now a Neigh- 
bouring Conqueror attack this People, 
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perhaps he may find them not fo well 
us'd to a Camp, ranking themſelves in 
order of Battle, or the beſieging of a 
Town ; but he will find them invin— 
cible by their Numbers, their Courage, 
their Patience upon hard Duty, their 
Familiarity with Want and Poverty, 
their Reſolution and Obſtinacy in Fights, 
and their conſtant Virtue not to be ſha- 


ken even by ill Succeſs and Diſaſters. - 


Moreover, if the King have not Expe- 
rience enough to Command his Armies 
in Perſon, he will eaſily find thoſe who 
ſhall be able to Command them, and 
will make uſe of them without loſing 
his Authority. In the mean time his 
Allies will furniſh him with Supplies; 
his Subjects will rather die than under- 
go the. Yoke of another unjuſt and ty- 
rannical King, nay, the Gods them- 
ſelves will fight for him. See how 
many Helps and Advantages he will 
find amid{ his greateſt Dangers: I there- 
fore conclude, That a peaceful King 
who is unskill'd in War, is a very im- 
perfect King, ſince he cannot diſcharge 
one of his moſt important Functions, 
which is to overcome his Enemies; but 

of at 
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at the ſame time, he is infinitely ſuperi- 
our to a conquering King, who wants 
the neceſſary Qualifications to govern 
in Peace, and is only fit for War. I per- 
ceiv'd a great many of the Aſſembly 
who ſeem'd to diſlike my Opinion; but 
however, . the old Man declar'd I had 
ſpoken the Sentiments of Minos. The 
firſt of thoſe old Men cry'd out, I fee 
the fulfilling of one of Apollo's Oracles, 
which is known through all our Iſland : 
Minos having conſulted the God to know 
how long his Progeny would Reign, 
according to the Laws he had eſtab- 
| liſh'd ; Apollo anſwer'd him, Thy Off- 
ſpring will ceafe to Rule when a Stran- 
ger coming into thy Iſland, ſhall caute 
thy Laws to Reign. We fear*d leſt 
ſome Stranger ſhould come and Con- 
quer the Iſle of Crete, but Idomeneus's 
Misfortune, and the Wiſdom of the Son 
of Uh ſſes, who beſt of any Mortal under- 
ſtands the Laws of Minos, do plainly 
diſcover to us the meaning of the Oracle; 
Why do we any longer defer Crow ning 
of him, whom Deſtiny appoints to be our 
King ? Thereupon the old Men went 
out of the ſacred Wood, and the _ of 

why them 
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them taking him by the hand, declar'd 
to the People, who were impatient to 
know the Deciſion, That I had carried 
the. Prize. His Words were ſcarce out 
of his Mouth, when there was heard a 
confus'd Noiſe of all the Aſſembly, 
every one giving a ſhout for Joy; the 
Shore and all the Neighbouring Hills 
eccho'd with this general Acclamation, 
Let the Son of Ulyſſes, who is as wiſe 
as Minos, Reign over the Cretans. 
I paus'd a while, and then making 
Signs with my Hand, I demanded Si- 
lence. In the mean time Mentor whit- 
per'd me in the Ear: What! will you 
renounce your own Country? Will 
your ambitious Deſire- of a Crown 
make you forget Penelope, who now ex- 
pects you as her only Hopes, and the 
great Ulyſſes, whom the God's reſolvd 
to reſtore to his Family? Theſe 
Words went to my Heart, and check'd 
my Ambition of bewig a King. But 
now the profound Silence of this tu- 
multuous Aſſembly gave me occaſion 
thus to proceed; Illuſtrious Cretans, I 
am not worthy to Command over you. 
The Oracle you mention'd, ſhews in- 


deed 
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deed that the Off-ſpring of Minos ſhall 
ceaſe to Rule when a Stranger comes into 
this Iſland, and cauſes the Laws of that 
_ wiſe King to flouriſh; but it is not ſaid 
that that Stranger ſhall Rule. I will ſup- 
poſe I am that Stranger mark'd out by 
the Oracle : I have made his Prediction 
good, I am come into this Iſland, I have 
diſcover'd the true Senſe of the Laws, 
and I wiſh my Explanation may con- 
tribute to make them Reign with the 
Man whom you ſhall chuſe : For my 
own parr, I prefer my Country, the 
little Iſland of Ithaca, before the hun- 
dred Cities of Crete, and the Glory and 
Wealth of this fine Kingdom. Suffer 
me to purſuè What Fate hath deſtin'd ; 
if J entred your Liſts here *rwas not 
with Hopes to Rule here, but only to 
merit your Eſteem and your Pity, and 
that J might be furniſhed by you 
with Neceſlaries for my ſpeedy Return 
into my Native Country ; I would ra- 
ther chuſe to obey my Father Ulyſſes, 
and comfort my Mother Penelope, than 
Reign over all the Nations of the Uni- 
verſe: Oh! Cretans, you ſee the bot- 
tom of my Heart: I mult leave you, 

ur 
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but Death alone ſhall put a Period to my 
continued Gratitude ; yes, Telemachus 
will love the Cretaus, and be as much 
concern'd for their Honour, as if *twere 
his own, as long as he has Breath. I 
had ſcarce done ſpeaking, when there 
aroſe through the whole Aſſembly a 
hollow Noiſe, like that of the Sea-Waves 
which daſh one againſt another in a 
Storm. Some ſaid, Is this a God in an 
human Shape? Others maintain'd, They 
had ſeen me in other Countries, and that 
they knew me again. Others cry'd, we 
muſt force him to Reign here. Ar laſt- 
I reſum'd my Diſcourſe, and every one 
was ſilent in a Moment, not knowing 
whether or no I was going to accept 
what I had at firſt rejected; in theſe 
Words therefore I address d my ſelf to 
Suffer me, Oh! Cretans, to tell you 
my Thoughts; You are the wiſeſt of 
all Nations, but met hinks Wiſdom re- 
quires a Precaution which you ſeem to 
have forgot; you ought to fix your E- 
lection, not on that Man who beſt Diſ- 
courſes about the Laws, but on him 
who with a. molt ſteddy and conſtant 
Vir- 
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Virtue, puts them in Practice. For my 
part, I am young, and conſequently 
without Experience, expos'd to the Vio- 
lence of Paſſions, and more fit to be in- 
ſtructed by Obey ing, in order to Com- 
mand hereaſter, than to Command at 
prefent : Therefore {eek not a Man that 
has overcome others in thoſe: Tryals of 
Wit and Strength, but one that has o- 
vercome himſelf; look for a Man that 
has your Laws deeply engraven in his 
Heart, and whoſe Life is a continu'd 
Practice of thoſe Laws; let his Actions 
rather than his Words, beſpeak your 
Choice. ib 5 aa Sit 2h 
Alb the old Men charm'd with this 
Diſcourſe, and ſeeing the Applauſes of 
the whole Aſſembly ſtill encreaſing, told 
me, Since the Gods will not ſuffer us to 
hope to ſee you Reign among us, at leaſt 
do us the favour to aſſiſt us in the finding 
out a King that will govern according 
to our Laws ; Do you know any Body 


that can Command with that Modera- 
tion you ſpeak of ? I know a Man, an- 
ſwer'd I, ro whom I am beholden for 
all you have admir'd in me; *tis: his 
Wiſdom and not mine that ſpoke. to 

you; 


1 
you; 'tis he who ſuggeſted me to all 
thoſe Anſwers you heard juſt now. 
Thereupon all the Aſſembly caſt their 
Eyes upon Mentor, whom I ſhew'd to 
them, holding him by the hand ; more- 
over I told them what care he had ta- 
ken of me from my Infancy ; what 
Dangers he had reſcued me from ; what 
Misfortunes had befallen me as ſoon as 
I began to neglect his Counſels. At firſt 
they took no Notice of him becauſe of 
his plain negligent Dreſs ; his modeſt 
Countenance, his being Silent almoſt all 
the while, and his reſerv'd Looks: 
But . when they. view'd him more at- 
tentively, they diſcover'd in his Coun- 
tenance ſomething that beſpoke a 
firm, noble and elevated Soul; they 
took notice of the livelineſs of his Eyes, 
and how active he was in all his Actions; 
they askꝰd him ſeveral Queſtions, which 
he anſwer'd to the Admiration of all : 
They reſolv*d to make him their King, 
but he excuſed himfelf without any 
Concern: He told them he preferr'd the 
Sweets of a private Life, before the 
grand Pomp of a Crown ; that even 
the beſt Kings were unhappy in that 
: they 


. 
they ſcarce ever did that Good they had 
a mind to do; and that through Sur- 
prize, and the Inſinuations of Flatterers, 
they often did that Miſehief they 
never intended. He added, that if 
Slaves be miſcrable, the Condition of a 
King is no leſs wretched, ſince *tis but 
ſervitude in a diſguiſe. When a Man, 
{aid he, is King, he is ſtill dependent 
upon all thoſe whom he has occaſion for 
to {upport his Authority, and make 0- 
thers obey : Happy is he who is not 
oblig*d to Command ! ?Tis only to ones 
own Country, when ſhe inveſts a Man 
with Power, that he ought to offer the 
dear Sacrifice of his Liberty, in order 
to conſult and promote the publick 

At theſe Words the Cretans, ſtill full 
of Wonder and Admiration, ask*d him, 
What Man they ought to chuſe ? A 
Man, reply'd he, that's well known to 
you all, ſince you mult be govern'd by 
him, and ſuch a one as is afraid to govern 
you. Whoever delires Sovereignty, 
is not acquainted with it; and how 
then will he perform the Duties incum- 
bent upon his Dignity, if he be a Stran- 


ger 
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ger to them? He courts a Crown for 
himſelf, but you ought to endeavour 
aſter one Who accepts it only for your 
advantage. EE 

All the Cretans, being very much 
ſurpriz'd to ſee theſe two Strangers re- 
fuſe a Crown, which a great many o- 
thers ſeek after with eager Ambition, 
they enquir'd who came along with 
them. Nauſicrates, who had conducted 
them from the Port to the Circus, where 
the Games were celebrated, ſhew?d 
them Haſacl, who was come with Men- 
tor and my ſelf from the Iſle of Cypras ; 
but their Wonder ſtill encreaſed, when 
they heard that Mentor had been Haſael's 
Slave: That Haſael deeply affected with 
the Wiſdom and Virtue of his Slave, 
had made him his Counſellor and inti- 
mate Friend. That, that Slave made 
free, was the {ame who juſt now refu- 
{ed to be King; and that Haſael was 
come from Damaſcus in Syria to make 
himſelf acquainted with the Laws of 
Minos, ſo much was his Heart poſſeſt 
with the love of Wildom. The old 


Men ſaid to Haſael, We dare not to de- 1 


fire you to Rule over us, for we = 
poſe- 
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poſe your Thoughts are the ſame with 
thoſe of Mentor; you deſpiſe Men too 
much to be willing to take upon you 
the Conduct of them. Belides, you 
have ſo far renounc'd Riches, and the 
vain Pomp of a Crown, that you would 
not purchaſe them at the expenſe of 
your Liberty, and with the Fatigue 


and anxious Cares which are inſepara- 


bly. attending upon Rule and Govern- 
ment. #/aſae! anſwer'd, Do not under- 
ſtand me, Oh! Cretans,-as if ] deſpis'd 
Men. No: I know too well what 
great and noble Employment it is to 
make them good and happy ; but that 
Employment is full of Trouble and 
Dangers ; the Bomp that attends it has 
but a falſe Brightneſs, which can only 
dazzle the-Eyes of Vain-glorious Men. 
Life is ſhort ; Greatneſs and Elevation 
do more provoke the Paſſions, than 
they can ſatisfie them: My deſign in 
coming ſo far was not to purchaſe thoſe 


falſe Goods, but only to learn to be ea- 


fie without them. I muſt bid you 
farewel; 1 have no other "Thoughts 
than to return to a peaceſul and retir'd 
Life, where Wiſdom {hall fill my Tn, 
an 
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and nouriſh my Soul ; and where the 
hopes that,reſult from Virtue towards 
a better Lafe, ſhall comfort me under 
the Miſeries of old Age; if T-wiſh for 
any thing, 'tis not to be a King, but 
rather never to be parted from thoſe two 
Men you ſee here before you. 

At laſt the Cretans (addreſſing them- 
{elves to Mentor) cry'd out, You, the 
wiſeſt and greateſt of all Mortals, 
tell us then who it is we muſt chuſe to 
be our King, for we will not let you 
go till you have determin'd our Choice. 
To which he anſwer'd, Whilſt I was 
among the Crowd of the Spectators, 
] took notice of a vigorous old Man 
who ſhew'd no manner of Eagernels or 
Concern ; J ask'd who he was, and an- 
{wer was made, he was call'd Ariſto- 
medes: Afterwards I heard ſome Body 
telling him that his two Sons were a- 
mongſt the Combatants, at which he 
expreſt no manner of Joy ; he ſaid, That 
as for the one, he did not wiſh him the 
Dangers which attend a Crown; and 
as for the other, he lov'd his Country 
too well, ever to cogent that he ſhould 
be a King. By that I underſtood 2 
t 
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this Father had a Reaſonable Love for 
one of his Sons, who is good and Vir- 
tuous, and that he did not Countenance 
the other in his vicious Exceſſes. My 
Curioſity {till encreaſing, I enquired 
into the Life and Converſation of this 
old Man; One of your: Citizens an- 
ſwer'd me, He bore Arms a long time; 
his Body 1s cover'd with Wounds and 
Scars, but his plain and ſincere Virtue, 
entirely averſe to Flattery, render*d him 
troubleſome to Idomeneus, which is the 

Reaſon that King did not employ him 
in the Trojan War. He fear'd a Man 
who would give thoſe wiſe Counſels, 
which he was not inclin'd to follow ; 
he was even jealous of the Honour and 
Reputation which he would infallibly 
have acquir'd in a little time; he for- 
got all his paſt Services, and left him 
here Poor, and expos'd to the Contempt 
of thoſe baſe Men, who value nothing 
but Riches; but conten.ed in his Po- 
verty, he lives a pleaſant Life 1n a re- 
mote Place of this Iſland, where he 
Tills and Manures his Grounds with 

his own Hands. One of his Sons helps 
him in his Work, and they are both 


happy 
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happy in their mutual Love. By their 
Frugality and Labour they have ſuffici- 
ent of all Neceſſaries for a plain way 
of Living. That wiſe old Man diſtri- 
butes to the Sick and Poor of his Neigh- 
bourhood, all that he can ſpare from 
his own Wants, and his Son's. He 
ſets all young People to Work, and in- 
courages, admoniſhes, and inſtructs 
them; he decides all Controverſies 
amongſt his Neighbours, and is, as it 
were, the Father of all Families. His 
own Misfortune is, that he has a ſe- 
cond Son, who would never follow 
his Advice in any Thing: The Father 
having born with him a long time, 
with hopes to reclaim him from his Vi- 
c, has at laſt turn'd him out of his 
Houſe, ſince which he has abandon'd 
himſelf to fond Ambition, and all ex- 
* travagant Pleaſures. This, Oh! Cre- 
tans, is what I have been inform'd; 
you can tell whether that Relation be 
true;; But if that Man be ſuch as he is 
deſcrib'd to be, what need you cele- 
brate any Games? Why do you aſſem - 
ble ſo many unknown Perſons ? Lou 
have among you a Man who knows 


you, 


that they made him King. He an- 
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you, and whom you know ; one who 
underſtands the War; who has ſhewn 
his Courage not _ againft Darts and 
Arrows, but againſt dreadful Poverty, 
and has deſpisd Riches acquir'd by 
Flattery ; one who loves Work ; who 
knows how uſeful Agriculture is to a 
Nation; who abhors Pomp and Luxu- 
ry; who ſuffers not himſelf to be un- 
mann'd by a blind Fondneſs for his 
Children, and loves the Virtue of the 
one, and condemns the Vices of the o- 
ther; ina Word, a Man who is alrea- 
dy the Father of the People: This muſt 
be your King, if ſo be you defire to ſee 
the Laws of wiſe Minos flouriſh amongſt 


? All the People cry*d out, Tis true, 
Ariſtomedes is ſuch as you deſcribe him; 
*tis he that deſerves the Crown. The 
old Men order'd he ſhould be called; he 
was found amongſt the Crowd, un- 
diſtinguifſh'd from the meaner Sort; 
and having appear'd before em, calm 
and unconcern'd, they declar'd to him 


ſwer' d, I cannot conſent to it but upon 
theſe three Conditions: Firſt, T 1 : 


i 


. 
ſhall lay down my Dignity in two 
Years time, in caſe I cannot make you bet- 


ter than you are at preſent, and that you 
remain refractory to the Laws. Second- 
ly, That I ſhall be free to continue mj 
plain and frugal way of Living. An 
Thirdly, That my Children {hall have 
no Promotions; and that after my 
Death, they ſhall be treated without 
any other diſtinction than according to 
their Merit, like the reſt of the Citi- 
zens. At theſe Words the Air was filPd 
with joyful Acclamations ; the Chief 
of thoſe old Men who were the Guardi- 
ans of the Laws, put the Crown on 
Ariſtomedes's Head; and afterwards 
they offer'd Sacrifices to Japiter, and 
the other great Gods. Ariſtomedes gave 
us Preſents, not with that Magnificence 
which is uſual to Kings, but with a no- 
ble Simplicity: He gave to Haſael the 
Laws of Minos, written with Minos's 
own Hand ; he likewiſe gave him a 
Collection of all the Hiſtory of the Iſle 
of Crete, from Saturn and the Golden 
Age, down to that Time: He ſent A- 
board his Ship all kinds of the choiceſt 
Fruits that grow in Crete, but are un- 
H 2 known 
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known in Hria, and offer'd him all the 
Aſſiſtance he had occaſion for. Now 
becauſe we preſs'd our Departure, he 
order'd a Ship to be fitted, up, and 
mann'd with a great number of ſtrong 

wers, and arm'd Men; he gave us 


Withal, changes of Clothes, and all 


manner of Proviſions, At that very 
inſtant there aroſe a fair Wind for Ithaca; 


he ſaw us 
go away, and embrac'd us as dear 
Friends, whom he fear*d he ſhould ſee 
no more: However, ſaid he, the Gods 
are juſt ; they ſee a Friendſhip founded 
on Virtue alone; they will one day 
bring us together again; and thoſe hap- 
py Ehſian Fields, where the Good and 
Juſt are ſaid to enjoy an eternal Peace 
after Death, ſhall ſee our Souls meet, 
never to be parted any more. Oh 
that my Aſhes might be gather'd into 
the ſame Urn with yours! As he ſpoke 
theſe laſt Words, he ſhed a Flood of 


is Wind being contrary to Haſael 
Nö him to ſtay behind; ; 


1 
Tears, and his Voice was check d by 
his deep Sighs : We wept no leſs than 
he, and in this ſolemn Woe he conduCt- 
ed us to our Ship. As for Ariſtomedes, 


he 


& 2, | 
he told us, ?Tis you made me King; 
remember what Dangers you have ex- 
pos'd me to, and therefore require the 
Gods that they would inſpire me with 
true Wiſdom, and make me as much 
ſuperior to other Men in Moderation, 
as Lam above them in Authority. Fr 
my part I beſeech them to conduQ;Fou 
ſafe into your Country, to confound 
the Inſolence of your Foes, and bleſs 
you with the ſight of Ulyſſes, reigning 
in Peace with his dear Penelope. Tele. 
machas, I give you a good Ship full of 
able Mariners and Soldiers, who may 
ſerve you againſt thoſe unjuſt Men that 
perſecute your Mother. Oh! Mentor, 
whoſe boundleſs Wiſdom leaves me no 
room, even to Wiſh you an addition of 
any Thing: Go both in Peace, and 
make each other Happy; remember A- 
riſtomedes, and if ever the Tthacians have 
occaſion for the Cretaus, depend upon 
me as long as I have Breath. He em- 
brac'd us, and we could not forbear 
mingling our Tears with our Thanks. 
In the mean time the Wind which 
fill'd our ſpreadiog Sails, ſeem'd to pro- 
miſe a ſafe Voyage. And now Mount 
H 3 Ids. 
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Ida began to decreaſe in our ſight, and 
look'd like a little Hill; the Cretans Shore 
diſappear'd, and the Coaſt of Pelopon- 
neſus ſeem'd to advance into the Sea to 
meet us half way : But on the ſudden a 
black Stormover-caſt the Sky, and pro- 
| --yok'd the boiſterouſneſs of the Waves; 
the Day was turn'd into Night, and 
ghaſtly Death hover'd over us. Oh, 
Neptune, *tis you, who with your proud 
Trident, ſtir'd up the Rage of the 
watry Deep! Venus to be reveng'd up- 
on us, for deſpiling her, even in her 
Temple of Cythera, went to that God, 
and ſpoke to him fullof Grief, and with 
Eyes diſſolved in Tears; at leaſt, tis 
what Mentor, who is acquainted with 
Celeſtial Things, has aſſurd me. Oh! 
Neptune, ſaid the, will you ſuffer thoſe 
impious Men to defie my Power unpu- 
| niſh'd? The Gods themſelves are fen- 
| ſible of it, and theſe raſh Mortals have 
dared to condemn all they have ſeen in 
my Iſland ; they pretend to a Wiſdom 
which is proof againſt all Paſſions, and 
look upon Love as a Fit of Madnels : 
Have you forgot that I was Born in 
your Dominions ? Why do you delay 


any 
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any farther to ſwallow up in the deep 
Abyſs of your Kingdom thoſe two Men 
whom I abhor ? She had ſcarce done 
ſpeaking, when Neptane made his boi- 
ſterous Waves riſe up to the very Skies, 
and Venus fmiPd, believing our Wreck 
inevitable. Our Pilot being now be- 
ſide himſelf, cry'd out, That he could 
no longer oppoſe the violence of the 
Winds, which fiercely drove us upon 
ſome Rocks; a'Guſt of Wind broke 
our Main Maſt, and a moment after 
we heard the bottom of our Ship = 
ting againſt the pointed Rocks. The 
Water comes in at ſeveral Places; the 
Ship ſinks; all the Crew of Rowers fill 
the tempeſtuous Air with lamentable 
Cries. I embra&d Mentor, and told him, 
Death is come at laſt, we muſt embrace 
it with Courage; the Gods have deli- 
ver'd us from ſo many Dangers only to 
deſtroy us this Day: Let's die, Oh! 
Mentor, let's die; *tis a comfort to me 
that 1 die with you; *twere in vain to 
contend for our Lives againſt the Storm. 
To this Mentor anſwer'd, True Conr- 
age finds always fome Remedy or o- 
ther; it is not enough to — Death 
H 4 calmly 
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calmly and unconcern'd, unleſs, with- 
out being afraid of it, we uſe all our 
Endeayours to avoid it. Let You and 
I take one of the Rower'e Seats, whilſt 
that Multitude of fearful and troubled 
Men regret the loſs of their Lives, with- 
Hut uſing Means to prevent it; let's 
not loſe one Moment to ſave our ſelves. 
Thereupon he took a Hatchet, and cut 
off the broken Maſt, which, leaning 
into the Sea, made the Ship heel a- port: 
The Maſt being thus ſever'd from its 
Stump, he ſhov'd it out of the Ship, 
and leap'd upon it amidft the furious 
Waves. Then he call'd me : my 
Name, and encourag'd me to follow 
him. And now, as a great Tree, 
which all the confederate Winds attack 
in vain, and which remains unmov'd, 
and fix'd to its deep Roots; fo Mentor, 
not only reſolute and couragious, but 
alſo calm and undiſturb'd, ſeem'd to 
command the Winds: and the Sea. I 
follow'd him: For who would not have 
follow'd, being encourag'd by Mentor? 
And now we are a-drift upon the Maſt, 
which we ſteer ſometimes. one way, 
ſometimes another : This Maſt prov'd 
* a great 
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a great help to us, for we fate a-ſtride 
upon it; whereas had we been forc'd 
to ſwim all the while, our Strength had 
ſoon faild us. But the Storm did often 
over · ſet that great Tree; fo that bein 

ſunk into the Sea, we ſwallow'd great 
Dravghts of the briny Flood, which run 
afterwards out of our Mouths, Ears, 
and Noſes ; and we were fain to con- 
tend with the Waves to get uppermoſt 
again. Sometimes allo we were over- 
whelm'd by a Billow as big as a Moun- 
tain, and then we kept faſt to the Maſt, 
for fear that violent Puſh ſhould make 
us loſe our Hold of that, which was all 
our Hopes. Whilſt we were in that 
dreadful Condition, Mentor, as calm 
and unconcern'd as he is now upon this 
green Turf, told me; Do you think, 
Oh! Telemachus, that your Life is aban- 
don'd to the Winds and the Waves? 
Do you believe they can deſtroy you 
unleſs the Gods have order'd it? No, 
no, the Gods over-rule and decree all 
Things, and therefore *tis the Gods and 
not the Sea you ought to fear ; wers 
you in the deep bottom of the Sea, 
great Jove's Hand were able to deliver 
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200 out of it; and were you on the 
Top of O/mpas, having the Stars under 
| your Feet, he might ſink you to the 
| deep Abyſs, or caſt you down into the 
* Flames of black Tartarus. I liſtened to, 
| and admir'd his wiſe Speech, which 
| gave me a little comfort, but my Mind 
; was not calm enough to anſwer him. 
Wee ſpaſt a whole Night without ſeeing 
| one another, trembling and half dead 
with Cold, not knowing whither the 
Storm would drive us. At length the 
Winds began to be pacified, and the 
roaring Sea was like one who having 
been a long time in a great Paſſion, has 
almoſt ſpent his Spirits, -and feels only 
a ruffling Motion which draws toward 
a Calm; thus the Sea grown weary, as 
it were, of its own Fury, made but a 
hollow rumbling Noiſe, and its Waves 
were little higher than the Ridges of 
Land betwixt twoFurrows in a plough'd 
Field. In the mean time bright Aurora 
with her dewy Wings came to open the 
Gates of the Sky to introduce the radi- 
ant Sun, and ſeem'd to promiſe a fair 
Day. All the Eaſt was ſtreak d with 
fiery Beams; and the Stars h 
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ſo long been hid begun to twinkle again, 
but withdrew as foon as ſmog 4 
pear*d on the lighten'd Horizon. We 
cn Land afar off, and the Wind 
help'd us on towards it. I felt Hopes 
reviving in my Heart ; but we ſaw none 
of our Companions. Tis probable. 
their Courage faild them, and that 
they ſunk with the Ship. Being come 
pretty near the Shoar, the Sea drove 
us againſt ſharp pointed Rocks, which 
were like to have bruis'd us to pieces; 
but we endeavour'd to oppoſe to them 
the end of ous Maſt, which Mentor 
us d to as much advantage as a wile 
Steers-man does the beſt Rudder : 'Thus 
we eſcap'd thoſe, dreadful Rocks, and 
found at laſt a clear and eaſie Coaſt, 
where we ſwam without any hindrance, 
and came at laſt to a ſandy Shoar; there 
you ſaw us, Oh! great Goddeſs, who 
Reigneſt in this Iſland; there you vouch- 
ſafed to receive and comfort us. 
Telemachus having ended his Speech, 
all thoſe Nymphs, whoſe deep Atten- 
tion had kept them motionleſs, with 
Eyes fix d upon him, began to look up- 
on one another, and enquire grew 
them - 
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themſelves who thoſe two Men were, 
of whom the Gods took ſo much care. 
Who did ever hear, faid they, ſuch 
wonderful Adventures? The Son of 
Ulyſſes does already ſurpaſs his Father 
both in Eloquence, Wiſdom and Va- 
lour. What a Look ! What a Beauty 
What Gentleneſs! What Modeſty : 
But withal, What Nobleneſs and Ma- 
jeſty ! If we did not know him ta be 
the Son of a Mortal, he might eaſily 
paſs either for Bacchus, Mercury, or even 
the great Apollo. But who is this Men. 
tor, who looks like a plain obſcure Man, 
of mean Extraction? When one views 
him cloſely, there appears in him ſome- 
thing above a Man. _ "ak 

Calypſo liſtened to the Diſcourſe with 
a Concern which ſhe could not well 
conceal ; her Eyes ſtill wandered from 
Mentor to Telemachas, and from Telema- 
chus to Mentor. Sometimes ſhe would 
have Telemachus begin again that long 
Story of his Adventures; then, on 
the ſudden, ſhe contradicted her ſelf; 
and, at laſt riſing abruptly from her 
Seat, ſhe carried Telemachus alone into 
a Wood of Myrtles, where we hs 
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her Arts to know from him if Mentor 
was a Deity under the Diſguiſe of a 
Humane Shape. Telemachus could not 
ſatisfie her; for Minerva, who accom» 
panied him under the Shape of Mentor, 
had not diſcovered her ſelf to him, be- 
cauſe of his Youth ; ſhe did not yet truſt 
his Secrecy ſo far as to make him the 
Confident of her Deſigns. Beſides, ſhe 
had a mind to try him in the greateſt 
Dangers; and had he known that M# 
nerva was his Companion, ſuch a Sup- 
port had been able to make him deſ- 
piſe the fierceſt and moſt dreadful Ac- 
cidents without any Concern. There- 
fore he miſtook all along Minerva for 
Mentor; and all the artful Inſinuations 
of Calypſo. could not diſcover what ſhe 
deſir'd to know. Ig the mean time, 
all the Nymphs, crowding about Men- 
tor, took great delight in asking him 
Queſtions; One of them ask'd him the 
Particulars of his Travels into Athtopia ; 
another defir'd to be acquainted with 
what he had ſeen at Damaſcus; and a 
third ask*d him, whether he had known 
Ulyſſes before the Siege of Troy ? He 
anſwer'd every one with gentleneſs and 
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civility ; and tho' his Words were plain, 
yet oy were not without their Gra- 
ces. Tas not long beſore Cahpſo re- 
turn'd and interrupted their Conver- 
ſation ; and whilſt her Nymphs begun 
to ſing and gather Flowers to amuſe 
Telemachas, ſhe took Mentor aſide in or- 
der to make him ſpeak and diſcover 
who he was. As the ſoft Vapours of 


Sleep do inſenſibly glide into the heavy 


Eyes, and wearied Limbs of 2 Man 


quite ſpent with Fatigue, with the ſame 


gentleneſs the flattering Words of the 
Goddeſs inſinuated themſelves in order 
to bewitch the Heart of Mentor; but 
ſhe always found ſomething which 
baffled her Charms, and diſappointed 
her Endeavours. Juſt as a ſteep Rock, 
which hides its proud Top among the 
Clouds, and deſpiſes the Rage of the 

inſulting Winds; thus Mentor unmove- 
able in his wiſe Reſolutions, ſuffer'd 
himſelf to be attack'd by the inquiſitive 
Calypſo; nay, ſometimes he gave her a 
Glympſe of Hope that ſhe might puzzle 


him with her Queſtions, and diſcover 


the Truth through his dubious Anſwers: 
But when ſhe thought her ſelf 2 bn 
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{ure to ſatisfie her Curioſity, her Hopes 
vaniſh'd away; what ſhe imagind to 
hold faſt, gave her preſeatly the flip, 
and a ſhort Anſwer from Mentor re- 
new'd her Uncettainty. Thus ſhe 
ſpent whole Days; now flattering Tele- 
machas, and then endeavouring to take 
him away from Mentor, whom ſhe. 
hop'd no more to engage ſo far as to 
make him diſcover who he was; ſhe 
made uſe of her faireſt Nymph to kin- 
dle the Fire of Love in young Telema- 
chus's Heart, and a Deity more power= 

ful than Calp/o, came to her Aſſiſtance. 
Venus ſtill full of Reſentment for the 
Contempt which Mentor and Telemachas 
expreſt of the Worſhip which was paid 
her in the Iſland of Cyprus, was enrag'd 
to ſee that theſe two raſh Mortals had 
eſcap'd the fury of the Winds and Sea 
in the late Storm ; ſhe complained bit- 
terly to Jupiter ; but the Father of the 
Gods, unwilling to let her know, that 
Minerva, in the ſhape of Mentor, had 
preſerv*d the Son of Ulyſſes, told Venus 
with a Smile, That he gave her leave to 
revenge her ſelf on thoſe two Men. 
She therefore leaves the heavenly Manſi- 
5 ons; 
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ons; neglects the ſweet Perfumes which 
are burnt on the Altars at Paphos, Cy- 
thera and Idalia; flies in hey Chariot 
drawn by Doves; calls her Son Capra, 
and with a Face full of ſorrow, but a- 
dorn'd with new Charms, ſhe thus 
ſpeaks to him ; Doeſt thou not ſee, my 
Son, thoſe two Men who contemn my 
Power and thine? Who for the future 
will worſhip us? Go and pierce with 
thy ſureſt Arrows their inſenſible Hearts; 
come down with me into that Iſland, 
where I ſhall Diſcourſe with Cahpſo. 
She ſaid ; and cutting the yielding Air 
in a golden Cloud, preſented her ſelf to 
Calyp/o, who at that moment ſat pen- 
ſive and alone on the graſſy Brink of a 
Fountain, remote from her Grotto. 
Unhappy Goddeſs, ſaid ſhe to her, 
the ungrateful Uhſſes has deſpis'd and 
abandon'd you; his Son ſtill more cru- 
el than his Father, deſigns to do the 
ſame: But Love himſelf is come to aid 
your Revenge; I leave him with you; 
he may remain among your Nymphs, 
as heretofore young Bacchus was bred 
among the Nymphs of the Iſle of Nax- 
os; Telemachus will look upon him as 
419 an 
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an ordinary Child; and not miſtruſt- 
ing him, will ſoon feel his forcible In- 
fluence. She ſaid ; and being got up 
again into that golden Cloud from 
whence ſhe was deſcended, ſhe left be- 
hind her a {weer ſmell of Ambroſia, 
which perfum'd all the ſacred Thickets 
around. Cupid remain'd in the Arms 
of Calypſo, who, tho? a Goddeſs, began 
to feel a ſecret Flame glide into her 
Breaſt. ' To eaſe her ſelf, ſhe preſently 
gave him to a Nymph who happen' d 
to come to her at that inſtant, whoſe 
Name was Fucharis ; but, alas ! how 
often did ſhe repent it afterwards? At 
firſt, nothing appear'd more innocent, 
more gentle, more lovely, nor more 
graceful than this Child; by his 
ſprightly, flattering, and ever ſmiling 
Looks, one would have thought he 
could bring nothing but Delight; but 
as ſoon as one began to truſt his fond 
Careſſes, they were found to be full of 
a dangerous Venom; that malicious, 
deceitful Boy never flatter'd but with a 
deſign to Betray; and never ſmiPd but 
when he had done, or was ready to do 
Miſchief. He durſt not come near Men- 
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Bluſh'd, but could not tell ny 
could neither forbear Speaking o 


h 

tor, being frighted away by his Severity; 
beſides, he was ſenſible that that un- 
known Man was invulnerable, and not 
to be pierced by his Arrows. As for 
the Nymphs, they ſoon felt the Flames 
that were kindled by this treacherous 
Boy, but they took great care to hide 
the deep Wounds which feſter'd in their 
Breaſts. In the mean time Telemachas, 
ſeeing that Boy playing with the 
Nymphs, he was ſurprizd with his 
Beauty and Gentleneſs; he embraces 
him; ſometimes he ſets him on his Lap, 


 - . and ſometimes dandles him in his Arms; 


he feels within himſelf a ſecret uneaſi - 
neſs, whoſe cauſe he cannot diſcover; 
the more he indulges his innocent Play, 
the more he is troubled and ſoftned with 
hidden deſire. Do you ſee thoſe Nymphs, 
ſaid he to Mentor? How different they 
are from thoſe Women of the Iſle of 


_ Cyprus, whoſe very Beauty was ſhock- 
ing, becauſe accompanied with Immo- 


deſty and Lewdneſs ; but theſe immor- 
tal Beauties diſplay a charming Modeſty 
and Innocence. At theſe Words he 
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them, 
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nor go on with his Diſcourſe; his 
Words were broken, obſcure, incohe- 
rent, and ſometimes wild and fooliſh. 
Whereupon Mentor told him: Oh! Te- 
lemachus, the Dangers you eſcap'd in 
the Iſle of Cyprus were nothing if com- 
par'd with thoſe you are now expos'd 
to, and which you are not at all aware 
of; bare-fac'd Lewdneſs ſtrikes us 
with Horror, and brutiſh Impudence 
raiſes: our Indignation, but a modeſt 
Beauty is. moſt dangerous and ſurpriz- 
ing; when we begin to Love her, we 
fancy we are in Love with Virtue, and 
by: inſenſible Degrees we yield to the 
deceitful Allurements of a Paſſion, which 
we can ſcarce. perceive before it is too 
fierce to be extinguiſbd; Fly, my dear 
Telemgehus, fly from thoſe Nymphs 
who are ſo modeſt and diſcreet only to 
decoy you into their Snares; fly from 
the Dangers your Youth expoſes you to; 
but above all, fly from that Boy whom 
you do not know: He is Capid, whom 
her Mother Venus has brought into 
this Iſland to revenge your Contempt of 
thoſe Rites which are performed in her 
Honour in the Iſle of Cythera ; he has 
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wounded the Heart of Ca/yp/o, and made 
her paſſionately in-Love with you ; he 
had fir'd all thofe Nymphs that are now 
about him; and even Telemachas him- 
ſelf; Oh! wretched young Man, you 
burn without feeling your ſecret Flame. 
Telemachus often interrupted the Diſ- 
courſe of Mentor, and told him; but 
why ſhall we not ſtay in this Iſland ? 
Viyſſes is certainly dead, and has been a 
long time Buried in the Waves ; and 
Penelope ſeeing that neither he nor I re- 
tum Home, will never be able to reſiſt 
ſo many Lovers; and without doubt 
her Father Icaras has by this time ob- 
lig'd her to Marry a new Husband. 
Shall I return to Ithaca to ſee her enga- 
ged with another, contrary to the ſo- 
lemn Faith ſhe had given to my Father? 
The Ithac ians have quite forgot Vhſſes, 
and we cannot return thither without 
running upon certain Death, ſince Pe- 
nelope's Lovers are already poſſeſs d of all 
the Avenues to the Port, the better to 
make our Deſtruction ſure at our return. 
Mentor reply*d : | Your Diſcourſe is the 
reſult of a blind Paſſion, we are won- 
derfully induſtrious in finding all the 
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Reaſons which ſeem to favour it, and 
with no leſs care we avoid the ſight of 
thoſe which condemn it; we employ 
all our Wit in deceiving our ſelves, and 
ſtifling thoſe Remorſes which give a 
check to our Deſires. Have you forgot 
what the Gods have done for you in or- 
der to bring you back into your own 
Country ? Which way did you come 
out of Szcily? Thoſe Misfortunes which 
befel you in Egypt, did they not turn on 
a ſudden to your Proſperity 2 What un- 
known Hand diſpell'd all thoſe impend- 
ing Dangers which threatned your Head 
at the City of Tyre? After ſo many won- 
derful Deliverances can you be doubtful 
of what the Gods have in ſtore for you? 
But no, you ſuppoſe your ſelf unworthy 
of their Favours. For my own part I 
go out of this Iſland : But you, oh dege- 
nerate Son of ſo wiſe and noble a Father, 
you may lead here a ſoft, inglorious 
Life among Women; and in ſpite of 
Heaven do what your Father thought 
unworthy of him. Theſe reflecting 
Expreſſions touch'd Telemachus to the 
very quick ; He felt his Heart relenting 
at Mentor's Words; His Grief was at- 


tended 
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tended with Shame; He fear'd both the 
departure and indignation of ſo wiſe a 
Perſon, as one to whom he was ſo very 
much oblig'd ; but a new-born Paſſion, 
with whack he was but little acquainted, 
made him quite another Man. What, 
ſaid he to Mentor, with Tears in his 
Eyes, Do you reckon for nothing that 
immortal Life which the Goddefs offers 
me? No: Anfwered Mentor, I make no 
account of any thing that is inconſiſtent 
with Virtue, and againſt the ſupreme 
Decrees of Heaven ; Virtue calls you 
back into your own Country, that you 
may ſee and comfort Ulyſſes and Penelo- 
pe; Virtue bids you not to abandon your 
ſelf to an extravagant Paſſion : The 
Gods, V ho deliver'd you from ſo many 
Dangers, in order to make your Glory 
I» as Ene as e Fathers, = 

1 ſay, comma u to quit this 
Iſland. Ton alone, that baſe Ty rant 
Love, is able to detain you here. Yet, 
what will you do with an immortal 
Life, bereft of Liberty, Virtue and Ho- 
nour ? Your fort of Life would ſtill be 
the more wretched, in that it were end- 
leſs. Telemachus anſwer'd him ay 
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with Sighs : Sometimes he wiſh'd that 
Mentor had fore'd him away from Ca- 
/ypſo ; and ſometimes he willrd that his 
Departure had rid him of a troubleſome 
rigid Friend, who ever reproach'd him 

with his Weakneſs. His Heart was 

continually in ſuſpence betwixt various 

Thoughts, juſt as the Sea is toſs'd by 

contrary Winds, that ſport with its in- 
conſtant Waves. He often lay moti- 
onleſs on the Sea · ſnoar; ſometimes in a 
lonely and gloomy Covert of a Wood 
he ſhed a Flood of bitter Tears, and 
cry'd like a roaring Lion. He was 
grown Lean ; his hollow Eyes were full 
of a devouring Fire; and by his pale 
downcaſt Looks, and disfigur'd Pace, 
one could never have thought he had 
been Telemaches; his Beauty, his grace- 
ful Sprightlineſs, and his noble Afpect 
were fled from him; he was like a 
Flower which blows in the Morning, 
caſts forth its Fragrancy around all the 
Day, but fades inſenſibly towards 
Night; its fine Colours decay, its 
Leaves wither, and its fine Top droops, 
and bears down the feeble Stalk. uy 
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the Son of Ulyſſes was brought to a 
languiſhing and dying Condition. 

Mentor perceiving that Telemachas 
was not able to reſiſt the violence of his 
Paſſion, he thought on a Stratagem to 
deliver him from ſo great a Danger. 
He took notice that Calypſo was deſpe- 
rately in Love with Telemachus, and- 
that Telemachas was no leſs taken with 
the Charms of the young Nymph Eu- 
charis ; for cruel Gapid, the better to 
torment Mortals, makes them ſeldom 
love the Perſon by whom they are be- 
lov'd. Now upon a Day when Tele- 
machus was to go out a Hunting with 
Eucharis, Mentor, in order to raiſe Ca- 
b lpſo's Jealouſy, told her; I find in Te- 
lemachus an eager Love for Hunting, 
if which I never perceiv'd in him before; 
1 this Recreation makes him flight all 
1 other Pleaſures; he only delights in 
Foreſts and wild Mountains: Is it you, 
Oh great Goddeſs ! who have inſpir'd 
him with this Paſſion ? Calypſo was 
touch'd to the quick with theſe Words, 
and was — to contain her Reſent- 
ments. That Telemachas, anſwer'd 
ſhe, who deſpis'd all the Pleaſures of the 
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Ile of Cypras, cannot reſiſt the faint 
Charms of one of my Nymphs. How 
dares one to boaſt of ſo many wonderful 
Actions, whoſe Heart is ſo eaſily ſoft- 
n'd by ſhameful, effeminate Pleaſures, 
and who ſeems to be Borg only to lead 
an obſcure inglorious Life among Wo- 
men? Mentor was not a little pleas'd to 
find that Jealouſy began to work in Ca- 
[p/0's Heart, but ſaid no more at that 
time for fear ſhe ſhould diſtruſt him; 
only, he expreſs'd his Concern by his fad 
and downcaſt Looks. The Goddeſs 
complained to him about all ſhe ſaw, 
and renew'd her Complaints every Day : 
This Hunting-match, of which Mentor 
gave her notice, began to raiſe her Fury; 
{he was told that 1 elemachas had no o- 
ther Deſign in his Sports than to with- - 
draw from the other Nymphs, in order 
to entertain Eucharis alone; there was 
alſo a Talk of a ſecond Hunting match, 
wherein ſhe foreſa w he would do, what 
he had done in the firſt. But to break 
Telemachas's Meaſures, ſhe declar'd that 
ſhedelign'd.tq make one amongſt them; 
and then on the ſudden being no more 
able to contain her 8 e Toru 
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him in theſe Words : Is it thus, Oh 
young raſh Mortal ! that thou art come 
into my Iſland to eſcape the juſt Wreck 
which Neptane prepar'd for thee, and 
the Vengeance of thoſe Ggds thou haſt 
offended ? Didſt thou come into this 
Iſland, which no Mortal ever dares to 
approach, only to deſpiſe my Power, 
and the Love I have expreſt for thee? 
Oh! all ye powertdl Deities of Heaven 
and Hell, hear the Complaints of an un- 
fortunate Goddeſs : Haſt to confound 
and deſtroy this perfidious, ungrateful 
and impious Man. Since thou art till 
more cruel and unjuſt than thy Father, 
may thy Sufferings be likewiſe more 
cruel and unpitied than his; mayſt thou 
never ſee thy Country again, that poor 
and wretched Ithaca, which thou didſt 
baſely prefer before an immortal Life; 
or rather mayſt thou be deſtroy'd in 
ſight of it, in the middle of the Sea: 
may thy Body become the Sport of the 
Waves, and be caſt on this Sandy ſhoar 
without any hopes of Burial; may my 
Ey es ſee it devoured by ravenous Vul- 
tures; may ſhe whom you Love ſee it 
alſo; yes, ſhe ſhall ſee it, that Sight 
WI 
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will break her Heart, and her Deſpair 
{hall by me Bliſs and Delight. 

Whilſt Ca/ypſo was thus ſpeaking, her 
Eyes glow'd and ſparkled with Fire ; 
her wild, diſtracted Looks were ever 
unſteady ; her trembling Cheeks were 


{ull of black and blew Spots ; her Co- 


lour chang'd every moment; her Face 
was often o'reſpread with a deadly 
Paleneſs; her Fears did not flow fo 
plentifully as before, their Spring being 
in a great meaſure dry'd up by Rage 
and Deſpair ; her Voice was hoarſe, 
trembling and broken. Mentor obſer- 
ved the different Motions of her Paſſion, 
and ſpoke no more to Telemachus; he 
us'd him as we do a Man deſperate ill, 
and abandow'd by the Phyſicians, and 
often look*d upon him with Eyes of Pi- 
ty. Telemachus was ſenſible how guil- 
ty he was, and unworthy of Mentor's 
Friendſhip ; he durft not look up for 
fear he ſhould meet the Eyes of Mentor, 
whoſe very Silence condemn'd him: 
Sdmetimes he had a mind to embrace 
him, and confeſs to him how deeply he 
was ſenſible of his Fault, but he was 
hinder'd as well by a miſtaken ſhame, _ 
| By. as 
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as by a fear of doing more than he in- 
tended, to avoid a Danger which ſeem- 
ed ſo pleaſing to him; for he could not 
yet be prevail'd upon by Reaſon to 
conquer his fond and belov'd Paſſion. 
The Gods and Goddeſſes of bright O. 
lympas were now met together, and with 
profound ſilence kept their Eyes fix*d on 
the I{land of Calypſo, impatient to know 
whether Minerva or Cupid ſhould re- 
main Victorious. The God of Love 
by his ſporting and playing with the 
Nymphs bad ſet all the Iſland on Fire; 
and Minerva, under the ſhape of Mentor, 
employ'd Jealouſie, the inſeparable 
Companion of Love, againſt Love 
himſelf. Jupiter was reſolv'd to be on- 
ly a SpeQator of this Conteſt, and to 
ſand Neuter betwixt the Combatants. 
In the mean time Eucharis, who was 
afraid to loſe Telemachus, us'd a thou- 
ſand Arts to keep him in her Chains: 
And now ſhe was juſt ready to go out 
a ſecond time a Hunting with him; her 
Dreſs was exactly like that of Diana; 
Venus and Capid had ſupply'd her with 
new Charms, inſomuch that her Beau- 
ty eclips'd then even that of Calypſo 9 
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ſelf. Calypſo ſeeing her afar off, view'd 
her ſelf in one of her Cryſtal Foun- 
tains, and being aſham'd of her own 
Face, ſhe run to hide her ſelf into the 
remoteſt Part of her Grotto, and ſpoke 
thus to her {elf Then 'tis in vain, I 
have endeavour*d to diſturb the Joys of 
theſe two Lovers, by declaring that I 
delign'd to be one of the Hunters. Shall 
Igo with them? Shall I be the occa ſion 
of her Triumph, and ſhall my Beauty 
ſerve only to heighten hers ? Shall 7 e/:- 
machus at the fight of my Charms be 
{till more tranſported with thoſe of Eu- 
charis? Oh! wretched me ! What have 
I done? No, Ile not go; Neither ſhall 
they themſelves go; I know well enough 
how to prevent them. I'll go to Men- 
tor; I'll delire him to carry away 7 ele- 
mac has from this Iſland, and convey him 
to Ithaca: But, What do I fay? And 
what mult become of forelorn me when 
Telemachas is gone; Where am 1? Oh! 
cruel Venus, what ſhall I do? Oh! Ve- 
nus, you have deceiv'd me; what a 
treacherous Preſent you gave me ! - Per- 
nicious Child! Poiſoning Love! I gave 
thee free entrance into my Heart, with 
5 Hopes 
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Hopes to live Happy with Telemachas, 
and thou halt brought nothing into my 
Heart but Trouble and Deſpair. My 
Nymphs have rebelPd againſt me, and 
my being a Goddels ſerves only to make 
my Miſeries eternal. Oh! that I could 
deſtroy my ſelf to end my Sorrows ! But 
if L cannot, yet, Oh, Telemachus, thou 
{halt die; Pll revenge thy Ingratitude ; 
J will ſtrike thy perfidious Heart, and 
make thy Nymph the Witneſs of my 
juſt Reſentment. But, Whither 
does my raving Paſſion hurry me! Oh! 
unfortunate Calypſo, why would'ſt thou 
deſtroy a guiltleſs Youth, whom thou 
haſt thy ſelf plung'd into an Abyſs of 
Misfortunes! I my ſelf have convey'd 
the fatal Brand into the chaſte Boſom of 
Telemachus : How innocent he was be- 
fore! how Virtuous, how much averſe 


to {ſhameful Pleaſures ! What made me 
 intoxicate his Heart ?—— He would 


have abandon'd me.” Well! ſhall 
he not either leave me now, or only live 
to torture me and make my Rival Bleſt ? 
No, no : My Puniſhment 1s juſt. Go, 
dear Telemachus, go, croſs the Seas: 
Leave Calypſo, whole Lite is a as to 
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her, and who cannot meet Death to eaſe 
her Torments; leave her diſconſolate, 
cover'd with ſhame and full-of deſpair 
with the proud Eacharis. 

Thus ſhe ſpoke to her ſelf in her Grot- 
to; but ruſhing out on the ſudden, tranſ- 
ported with impetuous Fury: Oh! Men- 
tor, ſaid ſhe, is it thus you ſupport Tele- 
machus againſt the Alſaults of Vice, to 
which he is juſt ready to yield? Vou 
{leep whilſt Love is full awake to undo 
him. I cannot bear any longer with 
that ſhameful Indifference you ſhew; 
How can you calmly fee the Son of U 
/es diſgrace his Father, and neglect the 
great Things to which he is deſtin'd ? 
is it you or me, whonhis Parents have 
entruſted with his Conduct? I endea- 
vour to ſind Remedies to cure his diſtem- 
per'd Heart, and ſhall you ſtand idle and 
unconcern'd'? There are in the remoteſt 
Part of this Foreſt tall Poplars, fit for 
the Building of a Ship; there it is that 
Viyſſes built his before he left this Iſland: 
Lou will find in the ſame Place a deep 
Cave, Wherein are all manner of In- 
ſtruments neceſſary to cut out, and joyn 
together all the different Parts of a Ship. 
I 4 She 
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She had ſcarce done ſpeaking, when 
ſhe begun to wiſh it were in her power 
to recall her Words. Mentor did not 
loſe one moment of time; he went down 
into that Cave, found the Inſtruments, 
felPd the Poplars, and in one day e- 
quip'd and fitted up a Ship for Sea; for 
Minerva's Power and Induſtry require 
but very little time to bring the greateſt 
Works to Perfection. Cahpſo, in the 
mean time was tortur'd by a cruel anxi- 
ety of Thoughts; ſhe had a mind to ſee 
whether Mentor's Work went forward, 
but could not find in her Heart to leave 
the Hunting-match, where Eucharis 
would have enjoy'd the Company of 
Telemachus in full Liberty. Her Jea- 
louſie never ſuffer'd her to loſe ſight of 
thoſe two Lovers; but at the ſame time, 
ſhe endeavour'd to lead the Hunters to- 
ward that Place where ſhe knew Men- 
tor was Building the Ship; ſhe heard 
the ſtrokes of the Hatchets, and the 
Hammers, and every blow ſhe heard, 
made her quake and tremble ; yet at the 
ſame moment, ſhe fear'd leſt minding 
Mentor ſhould make her loſe the fight 
either of a Sign, a Look, or a eons 
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from Telemachus to the young Nymph. 

In the mean time Excharzs ſaid to Tele- 
machas, as it were in jeſt ; are not you 
afraid of being reprov'd by Mentor for 
going out a Hunting without him ? Oh! 
how much you are to be pitied for li- 
ving under ſo rigorous a Maſter, whoſe 
ſevere Authority nothing can mitigate. 
He profeſſes himſelf an Enemy to all 
manner of Pleaſures, and will not ſuffer 
you to enjoy any ; he condemns as a 
Crime, the moſt innocent Actions; you 
might indeed have ſuffer'd your ſelf to 
be govern'd by him, when you was 
not able to govern your ſelf ; but after 
you have ſhew'd ſo much Wiſdom, 
why ſhould you be us'd like a Child ? 
Theſe cunning, infinuating Words 
went deep into Telemachus's Heart, and 
fill'd it with ſpite and hatred againſt 
Mentor, whoſe, Yoke he was willing to 
hake off; he fear'd to {ce him again, 
and was ſo perplex'd that he return'd 
Eucharis no Anſwer. Whilſt they were 
a Hunting, every Body was in a conti- 
nued hurry ; but at laſt, towards the 
Evening they return'd home thro” that 


Part of the Foreſt near which Mentor 
-B had 
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had been working all day. Cahp/o ſaw 
afar off the Ship ready huilt, and at that 
ſight her - br were over-{pread with a 
thick Cloud, like that of gloomy Death. 
Her trembling Knees betray'd her ſink- 
ing Body ; a cold Sweat over-ran all her 
Limbs : She let her ſelf fall on thoſe 
Nymphs that ſtood about her, and as 
Eucharis reaclyd her Hand to ſupport 
her, ſhe put it back with a dreadful 
Frown. Telemachus, who {aw that 
Ship, but did not fee Mentor, who was 
already gone home, having juſt finiſſid 
his Work, ask'd the Goddeſs whoſe that 
Ship was, and what ſhe was defign'd 
for? She knew not at firſt what anſwer 
to make him, but a while after ſhe faid; 
I caus'd her to be built to ſend away 
Mentor; you'll not be troubled any 
longer by that ſevere Friend who thwarts 
your Happineſs, and would grow jea- 
lous of you, if you ſhould become im- 
mortal. Mentor forſake me! I am un- 
done! cry'd Telemachas, Oh! Eucharis, 
if Mentor abandons me, 1 have no 
Friend left but you. Having let theſe 
Words fall in the Tranſports of his Paſ- 
ſion, he ſaw preſently how m_ 
a - 
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Raſhneſs was to blame, but he was not 
at Liberty enough to think on their 
meaning at firſt. All the Company 
was ſilent and full of ſurprize : Excharzs 
bluſh'd, and caſt her Eyes down ; ſhe 
ſtaid behind the reſt Speechleſs, not 
daring to ſhew her ſelf: Yet whilſt her 
Face was full of Trouble and Confuſion, 
ſhe felt a ſecret Joy in her Heart. As 
for Telemachus, he could not apprehend 
himſelf, nor think he had ſpoke ſo in- 
diſcreetly ; what he had done ſeem'd to 
him as a Dream, but ſuch a Dream as 
filb'd him with perplexing and diſqui- 
eting Thoughts. Calypſo, more fierce 
and wild than a Lyoneſs that had her 
Whelps taken from her, run up and 
down the Foreſt, without knowing 
whither ſhe was going. At laſt ſhe 
found her felf at the entrance of her 
Grotto, where Mentor expected her : 
Go out of my Ifland ſaid ſhe, you Stran- 
gers, Who came hither to trouble m 
Repoſt : Away, with that young Fool; 
as for you, imprudent old Man, you 
ſhall fell the Power of an enraged God- 
deſs, unleſs you carry him away this 
very Moment, I will neither ſee him, 
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nor ſuffer that any of my Nymplis 
{ſhould ſpeak to him, nor ſo much, as 
look upon him; I ſware by the Stzþ ian 
Lake; an Oath which makes the God; 
themſelves tremble : But know, Oh! 
Telemachas, that thy Misfortunes are not 
at an end: No, ungrateful Wretch, if 
turn thee out of my Iſland, tis only 
that thou may*ſt become a Prey to new 
Diſaſters; then I ſhall be reveng'd; thou 
ſhalt wiſh again for Cahpſo, but all in 
vain ; Neptuxe, (till angry at thy Father, 
who offended him at Szcz1y, and ſollicit- 
ed by Venus, whom thou didſt deſpiſe in 
the Iſle of Cyprus, prepares new Storms 
for thee ; thou ſhalt ſee thy Father, who 
is {till alive; but tho? thou ſeeſt him, 
yet thou ſhalt neither know him, nor 
be known to him. 'Thou ſhalt not 
meet him at ſthaca, before thou haſt 
been the Sport of cruel Fortune; De- 
part — may all the Celeſtial Powers 
revenge me; mayꝰſt thou in the middle 
of the raging Sea, hang Thunder: ſtruck, 
on the ſharp Top of a Rock, invoking 
in vain Calypſo, whom thy juſt Puniſh- 
ment will fill with Joy. b 
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Having ſpoke theſe Words, her trou- 
bled and perplexed Mind was ready to 
re-call what ſhe had ſaid, and put her 
upon Reſolutions quite oppoſite to the 
former; Love reviv'd in her Heart the 
fond deſire of ſtaying Telemachus : Let 
him live, ſaid ſhe, to her ſelf, let him 
{tay here; perhaps, - he may at laſt be 
ſedſible how much I have done for him; 
Eucharis cannot beftow Immortality 
upon him, as I can. 'Oh! too, too 
raſh Calzp/o, thou haſt betray*d thy ſelf 
by thy raſh Oath ; thou art now en- 
gag'd, and the Sg, Waves by which 
thou haſt ſworn, leave thee no manner 
of Hope. Theſe Words were heard by 
no Body; but one might ſee the Pict- 
ure of a Fury in her gaſtly Face, and 
all the peſtilential Venom of black Cocy- 
thus ſeem'd to reek out of her Heart. 
Telemachus Was ſeiz' d with Horror: She 
perceiv'd it; for what can be hid from 
a ;ealous Lover? And the Trouble of 
Telemachas redoubled the Tranſports of 
the Goddeſs. Like a furious Baccha- 
nal whofills the Air with fright ful Roar 
ings, and makes the TJhracian Moun- 
tains reſound with her Shrieks: Thus 
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Calypſo roves about the Woods with a 
Dart in her Hand, calling all her 
Nymphs, and threatning to ſtrike any 
ene that ſhall refuſe to follow her ; 
frighted by her Threats, they all crowd 
after her with ſpeed; even Eucharis 
advances with Tears in her Eyes, 
keeping her Looks fix'd at a diſtance 
upon Jelemachus, but not daring * to 
3 to him any more. The Goddeſs 
iver?d when ſhe ſaw her, and her Fu- 
ry redoubled when ſhe perceived that 
even Grief and Affliction ſerv'd to heigh- 
ten the Beauty of her Rival. 
' In the mean time, Telemachus being 
| alone with Mentor, he graſps his Knees, 
| not daring either to embrace him, or 
look upon him; he ſheds a Flood of 
Tears; he is going to ſpeak, but his 
Speech fails him ; he knows not either 
what he does, what he ought to do, or 
what he would do. At laſt, he cries 
out; Oh! my true Father! Oh! Mex- 
tor, deliver me from my Miſeries! I 
cannot leave you, neither can I follow 
you; Oh! rid me of my Troubles, rid 
me of my ſelf; ſtrike, ſtrike me dead. 
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Mentor embraces him, comforts him, 
encourages him, teaches him how to 
bear with himſelf, without indulging 
his fond Paſſion, and tells him; Oh! 
Son of the wiſe Uhyſſes, whom the Gods 
have lov'd ſo much ; and whom they 
love ſtill ; *tis out of that love they have 
for you, that they expoſe you to thoſe 
Miſeries which you now undergo ; 
whoever 15 unacquainted with his own 
weakneſs, and the violence of his Paſ- 
fions, cannot be call'd wiſe ; for he is 
{till a Stranger to himſelf, and cannot 
ſtand upon his Guard againſt himſelf. 
The Gods have conducted you, as it 
were by the Hand, to the very brink of 
a Precipice, to let you fee the immenſe 
depth of it, without ſuffering you to 
fall into it ; therefore conceive now 
what you could never have comprehend- 
ed unleſs you had experienced it your 
ſelf. You have been told of the Trea- 
cheries of Love, who flatters in order 
to deſtroy ; and who, under an out- 
ward ſweetneſs, conceals the moſt cruel 
and unpleaſant bitterneſs; that charms 
ing, pernicious Boy is come hither, at- 
tended by charming Smiles, and Gra- 
ces ; 
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ces; you have ſeen him; he has robb'd 
you of your Heart, and you your ſelf 
was pleas'd with his Robbery. You 
labour'd to find Pretences to conceal to 
your ſelf the feſtering Wound of your 
Heart ; you endeavour'd to deceive me 
and your ſelf; you was afraid of no- 
thing; ſee now what your Rafſhnels is 
come to ; you call upon Death as the on- 
ly Remedy to your Is ; the troubled 
Goddeſs is like one of the Furies of Hell; 
Eucharis is conſumed by a Fire a thou- 
ſand times more cruel than all the rack- 
ing Pangs of Death; all thoſe jealous 
Nymphs are ready to tear one another 
to Pieces; and this is the work that 


Capid makes, for all he appears ſo gen- 


tle and innocent. Summon all your 
Courage to your Aſſiſtance; conſider 
how much you are belov*d by the Gods, 
ſince they furniſh you with ſo fair an 
opportunity to avoid Love, and to re- 


turn to your dear native Country; Ca- 


Lyp/o her ſelf is forc'd to ſend: you away; 
the Ship is ready; why ſhould we ſtay 
any longer in an Iſland where Virtue - 
cannot be ſafe? As he ſpoke theſe laſt 
Words, Mentor took him by the Hand, 
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and pull'd him along toward the Sea- 
ſhoar. Telemachus follow'd him un- 
willingly, ſtill looking behind him, and 
keeping his Eyes fix'd upon Eucharis, 
who went away from him; and tho” 
he could not ſee her Face, yet he view'd 
with admiration her fine Hair tied be- 
hind with a Crimſon Ribband, her 
looſe Garments playing with the Wind, 
and her noble, portly Gate ; he'd fain 
have kiſs'd the very Ground on which 
ſhe went ; and even when he began to 
loſe light of her; he (till liſtened, think- 
ing that he heard her Voice; altho? ab- 
ſeat, her living Picture was preſent to 
his Eyes; he fancied he ſpoke to her, 
and was in ſuch a Perplexity and Con- 
cern, that he did not mind what Mentor 
ſaid to him. At laſt, when he begun to 
recover, as if wak'd out of a profound 
Sleep, he ſaid to Mentor, I am refolv'd 
to follow you, but I have not yet taken 
my leave of Euchar is had rather die 
than thus ungratefully to forſake her; 
ſtay, I beſecch you, till J have ſeen her 
once more, and bidden her an eternal 
Farewel ; at leaſt ſuffer me to tell her; 
Oh! Nymph! the cruel Gods, the 
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Gods jealous of my Happineſs, force 
me away from you; but they may ſoon- 
er put a Period to my Lite, than ever 
blot you out of my Memory. Oh! Fa- 
ther ! either grant me this laſt and juſt 
Conſolation, or kill me now with ex- 
ceſs of Grief. However, think not I 
Will either ſtay in this Iſland, or aban- 
don my ſelf to Love; I have no ſuch 
Paſſion in my Breaſt; I only feel the 
Effects of Friendſhip and Gratitude for 
Eucharis , I only deſire to give her 
Proofs of it once again, and after that 
Pl follow you without delay. -- | 
How much I pity you! anſwer'd 
Mentor; your Paſſion is ſo very fierce and 
violent, that you are not ſenſible of it; 
you think you are calm and compos'd, 
and yet you call upon Death; you boaſt 
that you are not conquer'd by Cupia, 
when you cannot leave the Nymph you 
love; you ſee, and hear nothing but 
her, and are blind and deaf to all the 
reſt. _ You are like a Man who being 
Light-headed, through a violent Fever, 
cries he is not Sick; Oh! blind Telema- 
chus, you are ready to renounce your 
Mother Penelope, who expects you; 
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Ulyſſes whom you ſhall ſee; Ithaca, 


where you ſhall be King ; and finally, 
thoſe great Honours, and that high 
Fortune, which the Gods have promis'd 
you by thoſe many Wonders they have 
done in your Favour ; you renounce all 
thoſe Advantages to lead an inglorious 
Life with Eacharis. Will you ſtill pre- 
tend that *tis not Love that makes you 
concern'd to leave her? What makes 
you be willing to die? Why did you 
ſpeak with ſo much Tranſport before 
the Goddeſs? I do not charge you with 
diſhoneſt Love, but I lament your Blind- 
neſs: Fly, Oh! Telemachus, fly; for 
Love is a Foe not to be conquer'd but 
by Flight; true Courage conſiſts in 
flying without any Deliberation, or ſo 
much as looking behind one, tho? at the 
ſame time tis with Fear and Reluctancy 
that one flies. You have not forgot 
what care I have taken of you ſince your 
Infancy, and what Dangers you have 
eſcap'd by my wiſe Counſels ; either 
be rul'd by me, or ſuffer me to leave 
you; Oh! if you knew how much I 
grieve to ſee you run on your own Ru- 
in, and how much I have ſuffer'd du- 
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ring the time. I dare not mention to 
you, the Pains which your Mother felt 
when ſhe brought you forth, which 
are not to be compar'd with mine. I 
held my Tongue ; I fed upon my own 
Grief, and ſtifted my Sighs only to give 
you time to come to your ſelf again, and 
acknowledge your Error. My Son, 
my dear Son, eaſe my oppreſt Heart; 
reſtore to me what 1 hold dearer than 
my own Life, reſtore to me my loſt 
Telemachus; reſtore your ſelf to your 
ſelf. If your Wiſdom can ſurmount | 
your Love, I ſhall ſtill live happy; but 
if Love hurries you away from Wiſdom, 
Mentor can no longer live. Whilſt 
Mentor was thus ſpeaking, they went 
on their way towards the Sea ; and Te- 
lemachus, who was not yet confirm'd 
enough in his new Reſolution to follow 
him of himſelf, was yet willing to ſut- 
ter himſelf to be led away without Re- 
ſiſtance. Minerva, who kept ſtill the 
Shape of Mentor, covering Telemachus 
with her inviſible Shield, and ſurround- 
ing him with Beams of Divine Light, 
made him feel a reſolute Courage, of 
which he had not been ſenſible, ſages 
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his being in that Ifland. At laſt they 
arriv'd at a very ſteep Rock, on the 
Sea ſhoar, which was continvally inſul- 
ted by the foaming Tide; they look'd 
from thence whether the Ship, Mentor 
had built, was ſtill in the ſame Place, 

but perceiv'd a very {ad Spectacle. 
Cupid was nettled to the quick, not 
only by the unknown old Man's inſen- 
ſibility, but alſo by his robbing him of 
Telemachus; his Rage drew Tears from 
him, and made him run to Cahpſo, who 
wandred upand down the ſhady Woods; 
ſhe fetch'd a deep Sigh as ſoon as ſhe 
{aw him, and felt all her Wounds bleed- 
ing afreſh. Capid told her; You are a 
Goddeſs, and yet you ſuffer your felt to 
be conquer'd by a feeble Mortal, who 
is a Priſoner in your Iſland Why do 
you let him go? Oh! unlucky Boy, 
anſwer'd ſhe, I will hear no more of 
thy pernicious Counſels; ?tis thou haſt 
broke my ſoft and profound Tranquili- 
ty, and caſt me into an endleſs Abyſs - 
of Miſery : ?Tis now paſt recall; ſince 
I ſwore by the Styzian Flood to let Tele- 
machas go. Tove himſelf, almighty: 
Jove, the Father of the Gods, dares not 
| tO 
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to break that dreadful Oath : But as 
1elemachas goes out of this Iſland, go 
thou away too; for thou haſt done me 
more Miſchief than he. Cupid having 
wip'd off his Tears, with a malicious 
Smile, told her ; Truly, this is a migh- 
ty Bulineſs to be puzzled at! Leave all 
to my Management; keep your Oath, 
and do not oppoſe Telemachus's Depar- 
ture: Neither your Nymphs.nor I have 
ſworn by the Scygian Flood to let him 
go; I will inſpire them with the Deſign 
of ſetting that Ship on Fire, which 
Mentor has built in ſo much haſt ; his 
Diligence which fill'd us with wonder, 
will be altogether vain 3 he ſhall have 
Reaſon to wonder himſelf in his turn, 
and ſhall have no Means left to draw 
Telemachas from you. 

This flattering Speech convey'd pleal. 
ing Hopes and Joys into the very bot- 
tom of Calzz/c's Heart, and allay'd the 
wild Fury and Deſpair of the Goddeſs, 
juſt as a cooling Breeze; which blow on 
the graſſy Margent of a purling Stream, 
refreſhes a Flock of Sheep, which was 
ſcorch'd by exceſſive Heat. Her A\- 
pect became clear and ſerene ; the * 

| neſs 
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neſs of his Eyes was ſoftned ; thoſe 
black Thoughts, and carking Cares, 
which prey'd upon her Heart, fled from 
her for a moment; he ſtop'd her wan» 
dring Courſe ; ſhe ſmiPd ; ſhe careſsd 
wanton Cupid, and by her Fondneſs 
prepar'd new Torments for her ſelf. 
Cupid highly pleas'd with having per- 
ſuaded Calypſo, fled inſtantly in order 
to perſuade the Nymphs who were 
wandring and diſpers'd up and down 
the Mountains, like a Flock of Sheep, 
which the hungry, ravenous Wolves 
have frighted away from their Shepherd. 
Cupid gathers them together, and tells 
them; Telemachas is (till in your Hands; 
haſte, and let devouring Flames con- 
{ume the Ship which the raſh Mentor 
has built to favour his Eſcape. There- 
upon they take lighted Torches 1n their 
Hands, run to the Sea-ſhoar, fill the 
Air with dreadful Roarings, and tofs ' 
about their diſhevell'd Hair like the 
furious Prieſteſſes of Bacchus: And now 
the greedy Flames devour the Ship, 
which burns the more fiercely as ſhe is 
made of dry Wood, daub'd over with 
Roſin ; and a Cloud of Smoak, __ 
Wit 
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. with Flames, riſes up to the very Skies. 


Telemachus and Mentor behold this Con- 
flagration from the Top of the Rock; 
and as Ielemachus heard the Shoutings 
of the Nymphs, he was almoſt tempted 
to rejoyce at it; for his wounded Heart 
was not yet well cur'd, and Mentor 
perceiv'd that his Paſſion was like a 
Fire not quite extinguiſh'd, which now 
and then breaks through the Aſhes that 
cover'd it, and caſts forth bright Sparks 
of Fire. Now, ſaid Telemachas, muſt 

I return to my former Engagements, 
ſince we have no Hopes left to quit this 
Ifland. By that, Mentor underſtood that 
Telemachus was going to relapſe into his 
Follies, and that he had not one moment 
to loſe: He eſpy'd afar off in the main 
Sea, a Ship that ſtood ſtill, not daring 
to approach the Shoar, for all Pilots 
knew that the Iſle of Calypſo was inac- 
ceſſible to all Mortals. At that very 
inſtant the wiſe Mentor gave a puſh to 
Telemachas, who fate on the ſharp end 


of the Rock, caſt him down into the 


Sea, and threw himſelf down after him. 
Telemachus amaz?'d and ſtun'd by his 
violent Fall, drunk great N of 
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briny Water, and was for a while toſs'd 
about by the Waves; but at laſt, com- 
ing to himſelf, and ſeeing Mentor, who 
reach'd him his Hand to help him to 
ſwim, he thought on nothing but fly- 
ing from the fatal Iſland. The Nymphs 
who expected to have kept them Pri- 
ſoners, cry'd and houl'd with great Fu- 
ry, being enrag'd at the diſappointment. 
The diſconſolate Calypſo return'd into 
her Grotto, which ſhe fill'd with hide- 
ous Roarings. Cupid, who ſaw his 
Triumph turn'd into a ſhameful Defeat 
ſhook his Wings, and through the 
yielding Air, flew to the ſacred Grove 
of Idalia, where his cruel Mother ex- 
pected him. The Son ſtill more cruel 
than the Mother, comforted himſelf 
with ſmiling with ber at all the Miſ- 
chief they had done. As Telemachus 
went farther off from the Iſland, he 
felt with ſecret Pleaſure both his Cour- 
age, and his Love for Virtue, reviving 
in his: Heart. I am ſenſible, cry'd he 


to Mentor, of what you told me, and 
which J could not believe for want of 
Experience: There's no other way to 
conquer: Vice, but by flying * 
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to me, when they gave me your Aſſi- 
ſtance, though by my Folly 1 deſerv'd 
to be depriv'd of it, and be left alone 
to my ſelf. I fear now, neither the 
Sea, the Winds, nor the Storm; I only 
am afraid of my own Paſſions; but of 
all Paſſions, Love is more dangerous 
than a thouſand Wrecks. 

The Ship that ſtood ſtill, and towards 
which they ſwam, was a Pbenician 
Bottom bound to Epirus. Thoſe Phe- 
nicians who were Aboard her had ſeen 
Telemachas in his Voyage to Egypt, but 
could not know him amidſt the Waves. 
As ſoon as Mentor came within hearing, 
he lifted up his Head out of the Water, 
and with a ſtrong Voice cry'd to 
them; Oh! Phenicians You who at 
all times are ready to give Affiſtance to 
all other Nations, do not your 
Help to two Men who expect their 
Safety from your Humanity; if you 


have any Reſpect for the Gods, receive 


us into your Ship; we will go along 
with you where-ever you go: The 
Commander of the Ship anſwer'd, We 
will receive you with Joy, for we are 

49 0 not 


Oh! Father! How kind the Gods were 
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not ignorant how we ought to relieve 
Strangers in your unfortunate Condi- 
tion; and fo they took them up into 
cheir Ship. - They were ſcarce got into 
her, when their Breath was quite ſpent ; 
for they had ſwam a long while, and 
ſtruggled with the fierce Waves. By 
degrees they recover*d their Spirits; they 
had other Cloths given them, for theirs 
were ſoak*d through by the briny Wa- 
ter, which dropt on every ſide. As 
ſoon as they were able to ſpeak, all the 
Phenicians crowded about em, defiring 
to know their Adventures. Among the 
reſt, the Commander told em; How 
could you enter the Iſland from which 
you now came? Ir is ſaid to be poſſeſsd 
by a cruel Goddeſs, who never ſuffers 
any Mortal to land there; beſides, it is 
incompaſsd by huge craggy Rocks, 
which are continually inſulted by the 
wanton Waves, and not to be approach- 
ed without ſplitting againſt them. You 
ſay true, anſwer'd Mentor, for *twas b 
2 Storm we were caſt upon that Coaſt, 
and our Wreck gave us Entrance into 
the Iſland. We are Grecians ; the Ille 
of Ithaca, which lies near Epirus, (whi- 
K 2 ther 
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9 ther you are bound) is our Country. 
| If you are unwilling to touch at Ithaca, 
which is in your way, we are content: 
| ed to be carried into Epirus, where we 
| have Friends who will take care to fur- 
|  niſhus with all Neceſſaries for our ſhort 
| Paſſage from thence to Ithaca; and we 
will tor ever be oblig'd to you for the 
blisful Sight of what we hold moſt dear 
in the World. All this while Telema- 
chus was ſilent, and let Mentor ſpeak ; 
1 for thoſe Faults he had committed in 
1 the Iſle of 4415 had made him much 
| wiſer ; he diſtruſted his own ſelf ; he 
[ was ſenſible how much he wanted the 
prudent Counſels of Mentor; and when 
he could not ſpeak to him to ask his Ad- 
vice, he conſulted his Eyes, and endea- 
vour'd to gueſs at his Thoughts. 
The Phenician Maſter, of the Ship fix- 
ing his Eyes upon Telemachus, remem- 
bred he had ſeen him ſomewhere ; but 
*twas a confus'd Remembrance which 
he knew not -how to clear: Give me 
leave, ſaid he to Telemachus, to ask you 
| whether you remember you ſaw me be- 
| fore, for methinks I am no Stranger to 
your Face, tho? I cannot tell woes 
8 | JaVe 
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have ſeen you ; perhaps your Memory 
will help out mine. Telemachus anfwe- 
red him with joy and ſurprize. When 
I firſt look'd upon you, I was as much 
puzzled about your Face, as you are about 
mine; Pm ſure I have ſeen you: I know 
you again, but cannot call to mind, 
whether in Egypr or at Tyre, There- 
upon the Phenician, like a Man who 
wakes in the Morning, and by degrees 
calls back rhe Dreams of the Night 
which begun to fly away, cry'd out on 
a ſudden; You are Telemachus, for whom 


Narbal eonceiv'd ſo great a Love, when 


we return'd from Egypt; I am his Bro- 
ther of whom he has undoubtedly ſpo- 


ken to you often, ſince I left you with 


him, after the Expedition into Eg ypr. 
My Affairs carried me to the laſt Ex- 
tremity of the Seas, into the famous Be- 
tica, near the Herculean Pillars; fo that 
I did but juſt ſee you, and *tis no wonder 


1 was ſo puzzled to know you again at 


firſt ſight. 

I perceive, anſwer'd Telemachus, that 
you are Adoam : I had but a glimpſe of 
you, but I know you by the Diſcourſe 
I had with Narbal : Oh! how I am 
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fill'd with Joy to hear News from a Man 
who ſhall ever be ſa very dear to me: 
Is he ftill in Tyre? Is he no more expos d 
to the barbarous Treatment of the cruel 
Pygmalion ? Adoam, interrupting him, 
faid : Know, Oh ! Telemachas | that 
Fortune has entruſted you with'one who 
will take all the Care imaginable of you; 
Iwill carry you to Ithaca, before I go 
to Epirus, and NarbaPs Brother will 
love you no leſs than Narbal himſelf. 
Having thus ſpoken, he took notice that 
the Wind, for which he waited, began 
to blow ; whereupon he gave Or 
for weighing of the Anchors, and un- 
furling of the Sails; which done, the 
Rowers ply'd their Oars amain, and 
cut the yielding Floods. Aſter that he 
took Telemachus and Mentor to entertain 
them aſide: I am going, ſaid he, ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to 1 elemacbas, to fatisfic 
your Curioſity ; Pygmalion is no more, 
the juſt Gods have rid Mankind of him; 
as he truſted no Man, no Man would 
truſt him neither : The Good were con- 
tented to groan in filence, and fly his 
Cruelties, without endeavouring co do 
him any Miſchief ;, the Wicked Gough 

they 
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they had no other way to ſecure their 
Lives, than by putting a Period to his ; 
there was not à Hyrian but was eve 
Day expos'd to fall a Sacrifice to his Di- 
ſtruſt; his very Guards were more ex- 
pos'd than any Body elſe; for his Life 
being in their Power, he fear'd them 
more than all the reſt of Men, and upon 
the leaſt Suſpicion he Sacrific'd them to 
his Safety; nevertheleſs he could not 
find himſelf ſafe any where, ſince thoſe 
who were the Truſtees of his Life, be- 
ing in a-continual Danger, they could 
not ger out of their uneaſy Condition, 
but by preventing the Tyrants cruel 
Suſpieions, and putting him to Death. 
The impious Aſtarbe, whom you 
have fo often heard mention'd, was the 
firſt who reſolv'd upon the Death of the 
King; ſhe was paſſionately in Love 
with a young Tyria», Joazar by Name, 
a Man of great Wealth, whom ſhe 
hop'd to place- on the Throne. The 
better to ſucceed in her Deſign, ſhe pes- 
ſuaded the King, that the eldeſt of his 
two Sons, nam'd Phadael, impatient to 
wear the Crown had conſpir'd againſt 
his Life; ſhe procur'd falſe Witneſſes to 
K 4 prove 
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prove the Conſpiracy, ſo that the un- 
happy Father put to Death his innocent 
Son; the Second, nam'd Baleazar, was 
ſent to Samos, under pretence of learning 
the Manners, Cuſtoms, and Sciences of 
Greece, but indeed becauſe Aſtarbe gave 
the King to underſtand that his Safety 
requir'd he ſhould be remov'd from 
Court, for fear he ſhould enter into 
Combinations with the Malecontents. 
As ſoon as he was imbarkt, thoſe who 
commanded the Ship being corrupted by 
that cruel Woman, took Meaſyres in 
order to be Ship-wrack'd in the Night, 
and having caſt the young Prince over- 
board, they ſav'd their Lives by Swim- 
ming to other -Barks that waited for 
them. In the mean time Pygmalion was 
the only Perſon that was unacquainted 
with Aſtarbe's Amours ; he fancied ſhe 
would never Love any Man but him; 
and that diſtruſtful Prince, was blinded 
by Love to ſuch a Degree, that he re- 
poſed an entire Confidence in that wick- 
ed Woman, Yet at the ſame time his 
extreme Avarice prompted him to make 
away with Joazar (whom Aſtarbe lov'd 
with ſo much Paſſion) in order to ſeize 


upon 
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upon his vaſt Riches. But while Pyg- 
malion was tortur'd by Diſtruſt, Love 
and Avarice, Aſtarbe thought it conve- 
nient to put him to Death with all ſpeed. 
She was apprehenſive of his diſcovering 
her infamous Amours with that young 
Man; and beſides, ſhe knew the King's 
covetous Temper was by its ſelf ſuffici- 
ent to entice him to exerciſe his Cruelty 
upon Joazar ; therefore ſhe concluded 
ſhe had not one Moment to loſe to pre- 
vent him. She ſaw the chief Officers 
of his Houſhold willing to embrue their 
Hands in that King's Blood; ſhe heard 
every Day of ſome new Conſpiracy or 
other, but ſhe was afraid of truſting a- 
ny Body, leſt ſhe ſhould be betray'd. 
At laſt, ſhe thought moſt ſafe to poyſon 
Pygmalion her. fell He was us'd to Di- 
et by himſelf with her; and dreſs'd all 
his Victuals with his own Hands, not 
daring to truſt any Body elſe, he lockt 
himſelf up in the remoteſt Part of his 
Palace, the better to conceal his Diſtruſt, 


and that he might not be obſerv'd whilſt - 


he was Dreſſing his Victuals. He de- 
priv'd himſelf of all Dainties and Delica- 
cies, being afraid to taſte of any thing 
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that was' not of his own Cooking. 
Thus not only all manner of Meats 
dreſt by others, but alſo Wine, Bread, 
Salt, Oyl, Milk, and all other ordinary 
Aliments were of no uſe to him. He 
liv'd only upon Fruit which he gather'd 
with his own Hands in his Garden, or 
Pulſe and Roots which he had ſav'd. 
Now his Drink was nothing but Wa- 
ter, which he drew himſelf out of a 
Fountain, which was inclos'd within 
his Palace, and of Which he always 
kept the Key. Altho' he ſeem'd to con- 
fide very much in Aſtarbe, yet he us'd 
all poſſible Precautions againſt her; he 
alwas caus'd her to taſte of every 
thing that was ſerv*d at his Table, that 
he might not be poyſon'd without her, 
and that all Hopes of ſurviving him 
might be taken away from her. But 
to baffle his Precaution ſhe took an An- 
tidote, which an old Woman, ſtill more 
wicked than her ſelf, and the Confident 
of her Amours, furniſh'd her -with : 
After that ſhe-poyſon'd the King with 
great Aſſurance in this manner. When 
they were juſt going to fit down to take 
their Repaſt, the old Rus, of 

whom 
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whom F ſpoke before, came on a ſudden 
and made a great Noiſe at one of the 
Doors : The = who was ever in 
fear of being Aſſaffinated, was preſent- 
ly alarm'd and ran to that Door to ſee 
whether it was faſt enough : The old 
Woman retir'd, the King remain'd 
troubled and ſpeechleſs, and not know - 
ing what to think of the Noiſe he had 
heard, yet he durit not open the Door 
to be inform'd. Aſtarbe cheer'd him up, 
and with fond Careſſes perſuaded him 
to Eat: Now, whilſt the King was 
gone to the Door, ſhe had Poyſon'd his 
Golden Cup, and ſo when he bid her 
Drink Firſt, ſhe obey'd without any 
Fear, truſting to the Antidote. Py 
lion drunk after her, and a little while 
after fainted away. Aſtarbe, who knew . 
his cruel Temper, and that he would 
kill her upon the leaſt Suſpicion, begins 
to read her Clothes, tears off her Hair, 
and bemoans her ſelf in a moſt hideous 
manner; ſhe claſp'd and hugg'd the dy- 
ing King in her Arms, and bathed him 
with a/ flood of Tears; for this . ar : 
Woman had always Tears at Command. 


At laſt, when ſhe perceiv'd that the 
King's 
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ws, Strength and Spirits were ex- 
hauſted, and that he was ready to give 
up the Ghoſt, fearing leſt he ſhould 
recover, and force her to die with him, 
ſhe gave over her endearing Fondneſs, 
and the tendereſt Marks of Love, and 
having put on horrid Cruelty, ruſht up- 
on him with Fury, and flifled him, 
Afterwards ſhe pluck'd the Royal Sig- 
net off his Finger, took the Diadem off 
his Head, and calPd in Joazar, to whom 
ſhe gave them both. She thought all 
thoſe who before made their Court to 
her, would certainly favour her Paſſion, 
and that her Lover would be proclaim- 
ed King ; but thoſe who had been moſt 
forward in humouring her, were mean 
and mercenary Souls, and therefore in- 
capable of a ſincere and conſtant Affecti- 
on. Beſides, they wanted Courage and 
Reſolution ; they fear'd the Haughti- 
neſs, Diſſimulation and Cruelty of that 
impious Woman, ſo that all wiſh'd her 
Death to ſecure their own Lives. In 
the mean time, a dreadful Tumult fills 
the whole Palace; The King is Dead, 
the King is Dead, is the general Cry : 
tome are frighted ; others run to their 
Arms; 
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Arms; all ſeem to be in Pain about the 
Conſequence of it, but tranſported with 
the News ; buſy Fame carries it about 
upon her Wings, through all the great 
City of Thre ; every Body (peaks ofthe 
King's being Poyſon'd, but not one is 
found that is concern'd at it. His Death 
is at once the Deliverance and the gene- 
ral Comfort of the People. Warbal 
deeply affected with ſo terrible an Acci- 
dent, deplor'd, like a good Man, the 
Misfortunes of Pyzmalion, who had be- 
tray'd himſelf by committing his Safety 
to the impious Aſtarbe; and had choſen 
to be a dreadful and fierce Tyrant, ra- 
ther than be the Pather of his People, 
which is a Duty incumbent on a King. 
He therefore conſulted the good of the 
State, and haſtened to aſſemble all good 
and publick-ſpirited Men to oppoſe 
Aſtarbe, under whom they were like to 
ſee a more cruel Goverament, than that 
to which ſhe had pur a Period, 6: 

Baleazar did not Drown when he 
was caſt into the Sea; and thoſe who 
aſſur'd Aſtarbe that he was Dead, did it 
only upon a meer Conjecture: But by 
the Favour of the Night, he ſav'd 2 | 
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ſelf by Swimming; and ſome Cretan 
Fiſher-men mov'd with Compaſſion 
receivd him into their Bark. He durſt 
not return into his Father's Kingdom, 
ſuſpecting, with Reaſon, that his Ship- 
wrack was contriv'd by his Enemies; 
and fearing no leſs the cruel Jealouſy of 
Pygmalion, than the Stratagems of Aſtar- 
be, He remain'd a long while wandring 
and unknown on the Sea-Coaſt of Hria, 
where the Cretax Fiſher-men had left 
him: And to get a Livelihood he was 
reduc'd to the Condition of a Shepherd. 
Ar laſt he found a way to let Narbal 
know that he was alive, and what Con- 
dition he was in, for he could nor but 
think his Secret and his Life ſafe with a 
Man of his undoubted Virtue and Inte- 
ority. Narbal, tho? ill us'd by the Fa. 
ther, had nevertheleſs a Love and Reſ- 
pect for the Son, whoſe Intereſt he all 
along conſulted ; but he took care of 
him only to keep him from being want- 
ing in his Duty to his Father, and upon 
that Score he perſuaded him to bear pa- 
tiently with his hard Fortune. Balea- 
Ear had ſent Narbal Word, that if he 

S thought it fafe for him to come to * 
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he would ſend him a golden Ring, upon 
the Receipt of which he would go to 
meet him. Narbal did not judge it con- 
venient to invite Balaaxar to come whillt 
Pygmalion was alive, for by that means 
he would have brought both that Prin- 
ce's Life, and his own into certain Dan- 
ger, ſo difficult a thing it was to avoid 
P)gmalion's Suſpicions and Cruelty ; but 
as ſoon as that wretched Prince had made 
an end ſuitable to what his Crimes de- 
ferv*d, Narbal ſent the golden Ring to 
Balea zar with all (peed. Upon he Re. 
ceipt of it, Bal/eazar came away imme- 
diately, and arriv'd before the Gates of 
Tyre, when all the City was in an Up- 
roar about Pygmalion's Succeſſor. Bale- 
| 4z4ar Was ſoon acknowledged by the 
chief Citizens of Tyre, and by the whole 
People. He was belov'd not upon the 
account of the late King his Father, who 
had the univerſal Hatred, but becauſe 
of his Gentleneſs and Moderation. His 
very Misfortunes ſerv'd, in a great mea- 
ſure, to give a heightening Brightneſs of 
all his good Qualities, and to touch all 
— T "ew 155 pal — Senſe of yp. 
ion for hi Suffer ings. 
1 ” aſſembled 
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aſſembled the chief Men among the Peo- 
ple, the old Men of the City-Council, 
and the Prieſts of the Goddeſs of Pheni- 
cia. They ſaluted Bealeazar as their 
King, and caus'd him to be proclaim'd 
ſuch by their Heralds ; the People an- 
ſwer'd them with repeated Acclamati- 
ons, Which reach'd the Ears of Aſtarbe, 
even into the remoteſt part of the Pa- 


| lace, where ſhe was lockt in with her 


baſe and infamous Joazar. All the 
wicked Men whom {he had made uſe of 
during Pigmalion's Life, had already 
forſaken her; for the Wicked do natu- 
rally hate and fear the Wicked, and 
never wiſh to ſee them in Authority, 
becauſe they know how much they 
would abuſe their Power, and how far 
they would extend their Violence. As 
for good Men, the Wicked think them 
better for their Turn, becauſe upon 
occaſion they hope to find in them In- 
dulgence and Moderation. Aſtarbe had 
no Body left about her but the moſt 
notorious Accomplices of her enormous 
Crimes, who were continually. in fear- 
ful ExpeCtation of their deſerved Puniſh- 
ment, The Gates of the Palace ,being 
broke open, thoſe profligate A 
ur 
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durſt not make a long Reſiſtance, and 
only endeavour'd to run away. Aſtar- 
be, with the Habit of a Slave, would 
have made her Efcape through the 
Crowd, but being diſcover'd by a Sol- 
dier, ſhe was preſently ſecur'd, and 
twas with much ado that Narba/ kept 
her from being torn in pieces by the en- 
rag d Mulytude, who began already 


to drag her along in the Mire. In this 


Extremity ſhe defir'd to ſpeak with Ba- 
lea ar, thinking ſhe might dazzle him 
by her Charms, and amuſe him with the 
hopes that ſhe would diſcover ſome im- 
portant Secret to him. At firſt, beſides 
her Beauty, ſhe diſplay'd ſuch ſoft and 
gentle Modeſty as would have melted the 


fierceſt Anger. Sheflatter'd Baleazar with 


the niceſt and moſt inſinuating Com- 
mendations; ſhe repreſented to him how 
much Pyzmalion lov'd her; {he conjur'd 
him by his Father's Aſhes to take Pity on 
her; ſhe invok'd the Gods, as if ſhe had 
a {incere Adoration for them; ſhe ſhed 
Floods of bitter Tears; ſhe graſp'd the 
Knees of the new King, and us'd all her 
Artifice to render his belt affected Ser- 
vants both ſuſpected and odious to ** 
She 
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She accus'd NVarbal of being entred into 
a Conſpiracy againſt Pymalion, and en- 
deavouring to withdraw the People 
from their Obedience to Baleazar, in 
order to make himſelf King; ſhe added, 
that he deſign'd to Poyſon that young 
Prince; and invented ſuch other Ca- 
lumnies to aſperſe all the reſt of the 1) 
rians, Who were addicted to Virtue. 
She hoped to have found the Heart of 
A ſuſceptible of the fame Diſtruſt 
and. Suſpicions, which ſhe had found 
in the King his Father. But alessa 
not being able to bear any longer with 
the black Malice of that wicked Woman; 
he interrupted her, and calld for a 
Guard to ſecure: her. Being ſent to 
Priſon, the wiſeſt old Men were ap- 
pointed to examine all her Actions : 
They found with Horror that ſhe had 
poy ſon'd and ſtifled Pyg malion; and the 
whole Series of her Life appear'd to be 
a continual Courſe of monſtrous Villany. 
They were ready to Sentence her to 
ſuffer the Puniſhment which is inflicted 
on great Offenders in Phenicia, that is, 
to be burnt alive by a lingring Fire; but 
when ſhe ſaw ſhe had no manner of 


Hopes. 
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Hopes left, ſhe became fierce and mad 
like a Fury, and ſwallow'd down a Poi- 
ſon which ſhe us'd to carry about her 
with defign to make away with her 
ſelf, in caſe they would put her to ling- 
ting Torments. Thoſe who guarded . 
her, took notice that ſhe was in a vio- 
lent Pain, and offer'd to give her caſe; 
but ſhe would never anſwer their Queſti- 
ons; only by Signs ſhe let them under- 
ſtand that ſhe would receive no Relief. 
They mention'd to her the juſt and a- 
venging Gods whom ſhe had anger'd; 
but inſtead of ſhewing any Trouble or 
Sorrow that might atone for her Crimes, 
ſhe look d upon Heaven with Pride and 
Contempt, as it were to inſult the Al- 
mighty Powers. An impious Rage 
over- ſpread her dying Face; there was 
not the leaſt remainder of that excellent 
Beauty which had been the Deſtruction 
of ſo many Men; all her Graces were 
wholly detac'd ; her faint, hollow Eyes 
rolPd in their Orbits with wild, ſtaring 
Looks; a convulſive Motion ſhook her 
Lips, and kept her Mouth open in a 
hideous manner; all her Face ſhrivell'd 
and wrinkled, yielded a ghaſtly proſpect 


by 
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by its continual Diſtortions ; a dead 
Coldneſs and Paleneſs had ſeiz'd all her 
Limbs ; ſometimes ſhe ſeem'd to gather 
freſh Spirits, and come to her ſelf again; 
but *rwas only a faint ſtruggle of Nature, 
Which ſpent it ſelf into hideous Howb 
ings; at laſt ſhe expir'd, leaving all the 
Spectators full of Horror and Fear. 

Without doubt her impious “ 

* Ghoſt. Manes went down into thoſe 
7 Places of Sorrow, where the 
cruel Danaids do eternally draw Water 
with Veſlels full of Holes; where [x10 
continually turns his W heel ; where 
Tantalas flaming with Thirſt, can ne- 
ver catch the wanton Water that flies 
his eager Lips; where Sihphus vainly 
rolls up to-the Top of a Mountain a 
Stone which tumbles down again con- 
tinually; and where Thitias will for 
ever feel a Vulture prey ing upon his 
growing Liver. Baleazar being deli- 
ver'd of that Monſter, return'd the 
Gods Thanks by innumerable Sacrifices. 
His Conduct at the beginning of his 
Reign was quite different from Pig mali- 
an's; he applies himſelf to the promo- 
ting of Trade, which languiſh'd and 
decay'd 
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decay*'d more and more every day; he 
conſults with Narbal about the moſt im- 
portant Affairs, and yet he is not go- 
vern'd by him; for he will ſee every 
Thing with his own Eyes; he hears 
every Body's Opinion, but reſerves the 
deciding Vote to himſelf; he is gene- 
rally belov'd by his People, and being 
Maſter of their Hearts he enjoys more 
Riches than ever his Father heap'd up 
with his cruel and inſatiable Avarice ; 
for there is never a Family but what 
would- part with all they have, if he 
happen'd to be reduc'd to a preſſing 
Neceſſity. Thus what he ſuffers them 
to enjoy is more at his Command, than 
if he ſhould forcibly take it from them. 
He needs not uſe any Precaution, or be 
ſolicitous to ſecure his Life: For he has 
fill the ſafeſt Guard about him, Which 
is the Love of all his Subjects; every one 
of them being afraid to loſe him, and 
therefore willing to hazard his own 
Life to preſerve that of ſo good a King. 
He lives happy with his People, and all 
his People live happy under him. He is 
ever afraid of burthening his People, 
| Whereasthey are afraid of giving 3 
7 ttle 
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little a ſhare in their Eftates. He lets 
them live in Plenty, and this Plenty 
makes them neither refractory nor inſo- 
| lent; for they are Laborious, addicted 

to Trade, — ſtedfaſt in the keeping of 
their ancient Laws pure and intire. Phe. 
nicia has now recover d the height of her 
Greatneſs and Glory, and 'tis to her 
young King, and to Narbal, who go- 
verns under him, that ſhe owes all her 
Proſperities. Oh! Telemachas, if he 
could now fee and embrace you, with 
how much Joy would he load you with 
Preſents! What a Pleaſure would it be 
to him to ſend you back into your own 
Country! Am I not then very fortu- 


nate in going, what he would have done 


himſelf, and going to the Ifle of Ithaca, 
and there place on the Throne the Son 

of Ulyſſes, that he may Reign there as 
wiſely as Baleagar Reigns at Tyre? 
Adoam having thus ſpoken, T elema- 
chas highly pleas'd with his Story, and 
much more with the Marks of Friend- 
ſhip he receiv'd from him, embrac'd him 
with great Tenderneſs and Affection; 
and their repeated Expreſſions of mutual 
Kindneſs being over, Adoam ask'd _ 
| | what 
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what extraordinary Adventure had led 
him into the Iſland of Cahpſo? Telema- 
chus, in his turn, gave him the Story of his 
departure from Tyre, and his going over 
to the Iſle of Cyprus : He related to him, 
his meeting again with Mentor; their 
Voyage into Crete; The publick Games 
for the Ele ion of a new King after 
' Idomenens's Flight; Venus's Anger; 
Their Ship-wrack; The kind and joy- 
ful Welcome Cahſo had made them; 
The ſealouſie of that Goddeſs againſt 
one of her Nymphs, and Mentors throw- 
ing his Friend into the Sea as ſoon as he 
eſpied the Phenician Ship. : 
After they had given each other the 
reſpective Stories of their Adventures, 
Adoam caugd a magnificent Entertain» 
ment to be {erv*d up; and the better to 
expreſs his exceſſive Joy, he procur'd 
all the Pleaſures that could be had 
whilſt they were at Table; durin 
which time they were attended b 
young Phenician Boys clad in white; 
they burnt the moſt exquiſite Frankin- 
ſence of Arabia; all the Rowers Seats 
were fill'd with Muſicians playing on 
the Flute. Architoas now and 


in- 
terrupted 
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terrupted them by the {weet Harmony 
of his Voice and his Lyre, fit to enter- 
tain the Gods att heir Reyels, and even 
to Pleaſe the Ears of Apollo himſelf. The 
Tritons, the Nereids, all the Deities who 
obey the Command of Neptune, and 
the Sea: Monſters themſelves forſook 
their watry deep Grotto's, and came in 
Shoals round the Ship, charm'd by this 
Divine Melody. A Company of young 
Phenicians, of an excellent Beauty, and 
clad in fine Lawn, as white as the dri- 
ven Snow, danc'd for a long time ſeve- 
ral Dances of their own Country; af- 
terwards they danc'd after. the Egyptian 
manner; and, laſt of all, after the 
Grecian. No and then the loud Trum- 
pets made the Waves reſound with their 
Clangors as far as the diſtant , Shoar. 
The dead of the ſilent Night, the ftil- 
neſs of the Sea, the trembling Light of 
the Moon which play'd on the {ſurface 
of the Water, and the Azure Blew'of 
the Skies, ſtudded with bright twink- 
ling Stars, fſerv?d to heighten the No- 
bleneſs and Majeſty of the Show. . Tele. 
machus being of a quick and ſprightly 
Temper, caſily affected with the Im- 
FOG 2 preſſions 
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preſſions of ſenſual Objects, reliſh'd 
all thoſe Pleaſures with delight; but he 
durſt not indulge himſelf too far in the 
enjoying of them, ſince he had experi- 
enc'd to his Grief and Shame in the Ifle 
of Calypſo, how ready Youth is to be in- 
flam'd. He was ſhy and afraid, eve 
of the moſt innocent Pleaſures, an 


ſuſpected every Thing. He look'd up- 


on Mentor, and conſulted both his Face 
and his Eyes to know what he ought 
to think of all thoſe Pleaſures. Mentor 
was not a little pleas'd to ſee him in 


that Perplexity, but made as if he did 


not take notice of it; at laſt mov*d with 
Telemachu's Moderation, he told him 
with a Smile : T perceive what you are 
afraid of; nay, I applaud your Fear; 
but however, you mult have a care not 
to carry it too far. No Man can ever 
wiſh more earneſtly than I, thet you 
enjoy thoſe ſoft and moderate Pleaſures 
that will leave you the uſe of your Rea- 
ſon, and can never turn you into a furi- 
ous Brute; 'tis now convenient you 
ſhould refreſh your ſelf after all your 
Troubles and fatigues ; reliſh with a 


grateful Complaiſance to Adoam, all 


L thoſe 
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thoſe Enjoyments he offers you; he 
merry, Telemachas, be merry and re. 
joyce ; Virtue is neither moroſe, auſtere, 
nor affected: Tis ſhe yields true Plea- 
ſures, ſhe alone knows how to ſeaſon 
and temper them, to make them ſolid 
and laſting; ſhe knows how to mix 
Mirth and Sports with the moſt impor- 
tant and ſerious Affairs; ſhe prepares us 
for Pleaſure by Labour, and refreſhes 
the Hardſhips of Labour by Pleaſure ; 
Wiſdom it ſelf is not aſham'd to be gay 
and ſprightly upon occaſion. Having 
ipoke theſe words, Mentor took up a 
Harp and touch'd it with ſuch exquiſite 
Art, that Architoas ſtung with Jealouſie, 
let his drop from his Hands; his Eyes 
were flaming with ſpite, his troubled 
Face turn'd pale, then bluſh'd, and then 
turn'd pale again; and every Body 
would have taken notice of his Pain and 
Confuſion, but that at the ſame moment 
Mentor's Harp had raviſhd into Extaſie 
the Souls of all the Aſſiſtants. No Man 
ſcarce durſt draw Breath for fear of 
interrupting the profound Silence, and 
ſo loſing the leaſt Note of the Divine 
Song; all were ſtill in pain leſt he * 

en 
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end it too ſoon. Mentor's Voice had 
no effeminate ſoftneſs, but was flexible, 
mellow, and ſtrong; and he usd it 
with ſuch Art, that he humour'd to 
admiration every thing he Sung. He 
at firſt rehearſed the Praiſes of mighty 
Jove, the Father and King both of Gods 
and Men, who with a Nod ſhakes the 
whole Univerſe : Afterwards he repre- 
ſented Minervacoming out of his Head, 
that is, Wiſdom, which that ſupreme 
God creates within himſelf, and which 
iſſues from him to inſtruct thoſe Men 
who are willing to be taught. Mentor 
ſung all thoſe Truths in ſuch divine 
and lofty Strains, that the whole Aſſem- 
bly thought rhemſelves tranſported to 
the very Top of Olympas, | before the 
Face of great Japiter, whoſe Looks are 
as piercing as his Thunder. Next to 
that, he ſung the Misfortune of young 
Narciſſus, who being fondly ſmitten 
with his own Beauty, which he was 
continually viewing in a Fountain, con- 
ſumed himfelf with Grief, and was 
changed into a Flower that bears its 
Name. Laſtly, he ſung the fatal Death 
of fair Adonis, whom a fierce wild Boar 
L 2 tore 
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tore in Pieces, and whom Venus, being 
aſſinately in love with, could never 
frm to life again, with all the bitter 
Complaints ſhe put up to Heaven. 
None of thoſe who heard him were a. 
ble to contain their Tears; and every one 
felt a ſecret Pleaſure in Weeping, when 
he had done Singing. The Phenicians 
look'd upon one another full of Wonder 
and Amazement : One ſaid, this is Or- 
pheas, for thus with his Harp he us'd to 
rame fierce Beaſts, 'and draw after him 
both Trees: and Stones. ?Tis thus he 
enchanted Cerberus; ſuſpended for a 
while the Tormentsof Ixion, andof the 
Danaids; and mov'd the inexorable Pla- 
to, to let the fair Euridice go out of Hell. 
Another cry'd: No, 'tis Linus the Son 
of Apollo; to whom ſomebody anſwer. 
red, You are miſtaken ; this muſt be 
Apollo himſelf. Telemachas's Surprize 
was little leſs than that of the reſt, for 
he never knew before that Mentor could 
play on the Harp with ſo much Maſtery. 
Archituas, who by this time had con- 
ceal'd his Jealouſie, began to give Men- 
tor thoſe Commendations he deſerv'd ; 
but he could not praiſe him without 
9 bluſhing, 
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| bluſhing, neither was he able to make 
an end of his Diſcourſe. Mentor, who 
ſaw what Trouble he was in, began to 
interrupt him, and endeavour'd to com- 
fort him by commending his Muſick. 
However, his Praiſes did not comfort 
Architoas, ſor he was ſenſible that Mentor 
ſurpaſs'd him yet more by his Modeſty, 
than by the Charms of his Voice. 

la the mean time Telemachus ſaid to 
Adoam, I remember you ſpoke to me of 
a Voyage you made into Bet ica, ſince we 
came away from t; and becauſe 
Betica is a Country of which common 
Fame relates ſo many incredible Won- 
ders, vouchſafe to tell me what we mutt 
believe of them. I will be extream glad, 
reply'd Adoam, to give you a Deſcripti- 
on of that famous Country, which de- 
ſerves your Curioſity, and which is 
much beyond what Fame proclaims a- 
bout it; whereupon he began thus. 

The River Betis runs through a fruit» 
ful Land, and under a temper'd and 
ever-ſerene Sky: The Country has its 
Name from the River, which diſchar- 
ges its Waters into the great Ocean near 
the famous PAlars of Hercules, and about 

a L 3 that 
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that Place where the furious Sea break. 
ing thro' its Banks, divided heretofore 
the Land of Tarſis from Great Africa. 
This Country ſeems to have preferv'd 
the Delights of the Golden Age; here 
Winters are Luke-warm, and the fierce 
Northern Winds never rage in it ; the 
ſcorching Heat of the Summer is ever 
allay'd by refreſhing Zyphires, which 
fan the ſweltry Air towards Noon; ſo 
that the whole Year is but a happy 
Hymen betwixt Spring and Autumn, 
which ſeem ever to go Hand in Hand. 
The Land, both in the Vallies and th 
Plains, yields every Year a double Har- 
veſt; the Hills are over-ſpread with 
numerous Flocks of Sheep, whoſe fine 
Wool is a choice Commodity among all 
Nations of the known World. There 
are a great many Mines of Gold and 
Silver in that happy Country; but its 
rude Inhabitants, contented and happy 
with their Plainneſs, diſdain to count 
Gold or Silver among their Riches, and 
only value what is really neceſſary to an- 
ſwer the Wants of Humane Nature. 
When we firſt began to Trade with 
that Nation, we found Gold and Silver 
5 A employ'd 
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employ'd among them about the ſame 
uſes as Iron; as for example, for Plow- 
ſhares, &c. As they had no outward 
Trade, ſo they wanted no Coin; moſt 
of them are either Shepherds or Husband- 
men; Artificers and Tradeſmen are but 
few in this Country; for they only ta- 
lerate thoſe Arts which procure the Ne- 
ceſfaries of Life; and beſides, tho? moſt 
of the Inhabitants eicher follow Agricul- 
ture, or the tending. of Herds and 
Flocks, yet they are skill'd in thoſe Arts 
which are ſerviceable for the ſupport of 
their plain and frugal. way of living. 
The Women ſpin that ſilky Wool I told 
you of; and make extraordinary fine 
and. white Stuffs; they bake Bread; 
dreſs Victuals, and all thoſe Labours 
are eaſie to tliem; for in this Country 
their ordinary Food is Fruit and Milk; 
out of the Leather of their Sheep, they 
make thin Shoes for themſelves, their 
Husbands and their Children; they 
make Tents, ſome of waxed Skins, and 
others of Barks of Trees; they i waſh 
the Cloths; keep the Houſes in order, 
and ſweet and clean to admiration, and 
make Garments for all the Family; thoſe 
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Garments are eaſily made; for in this 
ſweet and happy Climate, they only 
wear a thin and light Piece of Stuff. 
neither cut nor ſow'd; and which, for 
Modeſty's ſake, every one laps about his 
Body in long folds, and in what form he 
pleaſes. The Men, beſides Husbandry, 
and the tending of their Herds and 
Flocks, have no other Arts to exerciſe 
but the Working and Faſhioning of 
Wood and Iron; and even in theſe 
they ſeldom make any uſe of Fire, unleſs 
it be for Tools neceſſary for Husban- 
dry. All thoſe Arts which belong to 
Architecture are altogether uſeleſs to 
them, for they never Build Houſes; it 
argues, ſay they, too great a Fondneſs 
for the Earth, the Building a Dwelling 
upon it much more laſting than one's 
ſelf; it is ſufficient to have a Shelter 
againſt the Injuries of the Air. As for 
all other Arts, ſo much eſteem'd among 
the Grecians, the Egyptians and other 
civiliz?d Nations, they abhor and deteſt 
them as the Inventions of Pride and 


ons that have the skill of raiſing magni- 


ficent Buildings; and can make Long 
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and Silver , houſhould Goods, Stuffs 
adorn'd with Imbroidery and 22 
Stones, exquiſite Perfumes , delicious 
and dainty Diſhes of Meat, and Inſtru- 
ments of Muſick, whoſe Harmony in- 
chants the Soul, they anſwer in theſe 
words; Thoſe Nations are unhappy, 
thus to have beſtow'd ſo much Time, 
Labour, and Induſtry upon the corrup- 
ting of themſelves; thoſe Superfluities 
ſoften, intoxicate and torment the Poſ- 
ſeſſors of them, and tempt thoſe that are 
depriv*d of them toacquire them by In- 
juſtice and Violence : And how can that 
be called a Good, which ſerves only 
to make Men wicked? The Men of 
thoſe Countries, are they more ſound, 
ſtrong and robuſt than we ? Do they 
live longer? And are they better uni- 
ted among themſelves ? Is their Life 
more free from Cares, more peaceful, 
and more jovial and merry? Nay, 
on the contrary , they mult needs be 
jealous of one another, devour'd by 
ſhameful and black Envy, ever diſqui- 
eted and tortur'd by Ambition, Fears 
and Avarice, and incapable of enjoying 
plain, unmixt and ſolid Pleaſures, ſince 
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they are Slaves to ſo many ſham Necef- 
ſaries, on which they make all their Feli- 
city depend. Thus 'tis, continued A. 
doam, that theſe wiſe Men ſpeak, who 
owe all their Wiſdom to their diligent 
Study of Nature; they have an abhor- 
rence for our Politeneſs, and it muſt be 
confeſt that theirs has ſomething great 
in their admirable Plainneſs; they live 
altogether, without dividing the Land; 
every Family 1s govern'd by its Chief, 
who is real King of it; the Father of the 
Family, has the power to 17 — any of 

ildren, that 
commits a fault, but before he inflicts 
the Puniſhment, he adviſes with the 
reſt of the Family: ?Tis rare indeed that 
there is any Puniſhment; for the Inno- 
cence of Manners, Truth, Honeſty, 
Integrity, Obedience and Abhorrence 
of Vice dwell in this happy Place, and 
it ſeems as if Aſtrea, who is ſaid to have 
retir'd into Heaven, lies yet conceaPd 
here among theſe People: There is no 
need of Judges amongſt them, for their 
own Conſciences judge em: All their 
Goods are in Common; the Fruits of 
the Trees, the Grain, Pulſe of the 
CLP Earth, 
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Earth, the Milk of the Herds are ſo aboun- 
ding, that a People ſo Sober and Mode- 
rate have no occaſion to divide em; each 
- moving fancily in this happy Country, 
carry their 'Tents from one Place to ano- 
ther, when they have eaten up the Pa- 
ſturage, and conſum'd the Fruits of that 
part whence they come, ſo that it is not 
their Intereſt to maintain one againſt 
bother; and if they all love one another 
with a brotherly Love, which nothing 
can interrupt, 'tis the contempt of vain 
Riches and of deceitful Pleaſures which 
confirm 'em in this Peace, Union and 
Liberty. They are all free, and all e- 
qual, and there is no other difference a- 
mong 'em than that alone which the 
Experience of the Grave, old Men, or 
the extraordinary Wiſdom of ſome 
young Men makes, who being accom- 
pliſh'd in all Virtue, equal the old Men: 
The cruel Outcrys of Fraud, Violence, 
Perjury, Law-ſuits and Wars are never 
heard 1n this Country, cheriſh'd by the 
Gods: No human Blood ever ſtain'd 
this Land, no, not ſo much as the Blood 
of innocent Lambs: When they hear 
of bloody Battles, devouring Tony 
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of the overthrow of States, which are 
frequent in all other Nations, they are 
Amaz'd. What, ſay they, are not 
Men ſubject enough to Mortality, with- 
out precipitating one another to Death 
Life that is ſo ſhort ſeems to them too 
long. Are they ſent here upon Earth 
to tear one another in Pieces, and ſo 
make themſelves mutyally Miſerable? 
Nor cou'd theſe People of Betica imagin 
why thoſe Conquerors, who ſtbjugate 
great Empires, ſhou'd be ſo much ad- 


mir'd: what a Folly *tis, {aid they, for 


a Man to place his Happineſs in govern- 
ing other Men, the government of whom 
is ſo very troubleſome, if they are go- 
vern'd by Reaſon, and according to 
Juſtice: But how can he take Pleaſure 
in governing them againſt their Wills? 
*T'is all that a wiſe Man ought to do, to 
ſubmit himſelf to govern a docile People 
of whom the Gods have given him 
Charge, or a People who intreat him to 
be as a Father or Shepherd to'em ; but 


to govern a People againſt their Will, 


is to make himſelf moſt ns to 
gain a falſe Honour for keeping them 
in Slavery. A Conqueror is a Man 
whom 


1 

whom the Gods, irritated againſt Man. 
kind, have fent upon the Earth in 
their Wrath, to lay Kingdoms waſt; 
ſpread Terrours, Miſery and Deſpair 
every where, and to make as many 
Slaves as there are free Men. Is it not 
Glory enough to a Man that thirſts after 
Fame to rule thoſe withPrudence whom 
the Gods have put under him ? Do's he 
think that he is not worthy of Praiſe un- 
leſs he becomes Violent, Unjuſt, Inſult- 
ing, an Uſurper and Tyrannick over 
all his Neighbours ? War ſhou'd never 
be thought on but for the Defence of 
Liberty. He is happy, who being a 
Slave to no Man, has not the vain Am- 
bition to make another Man his Slave, 
Thoſe mighty Conquerors whom they 
repreſent to us with ſo much Glory, are 
like thoſe over-flowing Rivers, which 
appear Majeſtick, but deftroy thoſe 
fertile Countries which they ſhou'd only 
re 
After Adoam had given this Deſcrip- 
tion of Berica, Telemachus, charm'd with 
his Relation, asd him ſeveral particu- 
lar Queſtions: Do theſe People, ſaid he, 
drink Wine? They are ſo far _ 
Drink- 
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Drinking it, reply'd Adoam, that they 
never car'd to make any ; not that they 
want Grapes, ſince no Country what- 
ever produces more delicious ; but they 
are ſatisfh'd with eating Grapes as they 
do other Fruits; for they dread Wine as 
the Corrupter of Mankind: Is a kind 
of Poiſon (lay they) which makes 'em 
Mad ; it does not kill a Man, indeed, 
but it makes him a Beaſt : Men may 
preſerve their Health without Wine, 
whoſe effect is to deſtroy good Manners. 
Then, ſaid Telemachas, I wou'd fain 
know what Laws are obſerv'd in Mar- 
riages in this Nation. No Man, repli'd 
Adoam, can have more than one Wife, 
whom he muſt keep as long as {he lives. 
The Honour of the Men in this Country 
depends as much on their Fidelity to 
their Wives, as the Honour of the Wives 
depends in other Countries on their 
Fidelity to their Husbands: Never were 
People ſo Honeſt, and ſo jealous of their 


Chaſtity; the Wives here are Beautiful 
and Agreeable, but Plain, Modeſt and 


Laborious; their Marriages are Peace- 
able, Fruitful, and without Blemiſh; 
the Husband and Wife ſeem to be but 
e | one 
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one Perſon in two different Bodies ; the 
Husband and the Wife ſhare the Cares of 
domeſtick Affairs together; the Husband 
manages all the Concerns abroad, the 
Wife keeps cloſe to her buſineſs at home; 
ſhe Comforts her Husband and ſeems to 
be made for nothing elſe but to pleaſe 
him ; ſhe gains his Confidence, and con- 
tributes leſs by her Beauty than her Vir- 
tue to heighten theCharms of their Soci- 
ety, which laſt as long as they live: The 
Sobriety, Temperance,and the Purity of 
Manners of theſe People give'em a long 
Life, and free from Diſeaſes; here are 
Men of an Hundred, and of an Hun- 
dred and twenty Years Old, who yet 
are Freſh and Vigorous. I wou'd know 
now, ſaid Telemachus, how they do a- 
void going to War with other People 
their Neighbours. Nature, continued 
Adoam, has ſeparated them from other 
People, on one ſide by the Sea, and on 
the other ſide by high Mountains: On 
the other hand, the neighbouring Nati- 
ons reſpect 'em for the ſake of their 
Virtue: Several times the other People 
falling out among themſelves, have made 
theſe ſudges of their Differences, Ko 
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have entrufted the Lands and Towns, 
for which they diſputed, with them. 
As this wiſe Nation has never commit- 
ted any Violence, no Body diſtruſts 
*'em. They Laugh when they hear of 
Kings whocan't govern the Frontiers of 
their Eſtates among themſelves. Is it 
to be fear'd, ſay they, that Men ſhould 
want Lands? There will ever be more 
than they can cultivate ; as long as there 
remains free Lands, we wou'd not ſo 
much as defend our own againſt our 
Neighbours, who wou'd take em from 
us; nor Envy, nor Pride nor Falſhood, 
nor a Deſire of enlarging their Domini- 
ons, was ever known among the Inha- 
bitants of Betica; ſo that their Neigh- 
bours never have occaſion to fear ſuch a 
People, nor can ever hope to make them 
fear it; which is the reaſon that they 
never moleſt em: Theſe People wou'd 
ſooner forſake their Country, or wou'd 
deliver themſelves up to Death, than 
ſubmit themſelves to Slavery: Thus they 
are as difficult to be Enſlav'd, as it is for 
them to deſire to Enſlave others. Tis 
that cauſes ſo profound a Peace between 
them and their Neighbours. Adoam 


ended this Diſcourſe, with an Wen 
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of the manner of Traffick between the 
Phenicians and thoſe of Betica: Theſe 


People, purſu'd he, were amaz'd when 


they ſaw ſtrange Men come from ſo far 
on the Waves of the Sea: They receiv'd 
us very kindly, and gave us part of all 
that they had, without taking any pay» 
ment for it; they offer*d us all that was 
left of their Wool, after they had ſuffi- 
ciently provided for their own uſe, 


and indeed ſent us a rich Preſent of it. 
'Tis a Pleaſure to them to give their o- 
verplus liberally toStrangers.As for their 
Mines, it was no manner of trouble at all 
to have parted with em to us, they made 
no advantage of em ʒthey fancy'd Men 
were not overwiſe to ſearch with ſo 
much Pains in the Bowels of the Earh, 


what cowd not make em happy, nor 


ſatisſy true Neceſſity. Do not dig, 


ſaid they to-us, ſo deep into the Earth, 
content your ſelves with Ploughing and 
Tilling it, it will afford you real Goods 
that will nouriſh you; you will reap 
Fruits from it that are more valuable 
than Gold and Silver, ſince Men deſire 
neither Gold nor Silver, only to purchaſe 
Neceſſaries to ſupport Life. We wou d 


often 
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often have taught*em Navigation, and 
have carry'd the young Men of their 
Country into Phenicia; but they wou'd 
never conſent thattheir Children ſhou'd 
learn to Live after our manner. They 
would learn, ſaid they to us, to have 
occalion for all thoſe Things that are 
meerly neceflary to us ; they wou'd have 
'em, and they wou'd for ſake Virtue to 
gain them; they wou'd-grow, like a 
Man who has good legs, and who having 
loſt the cuſtom of Walking, brings him 
ſelf at laſt to the ſad neceſſity of being 
always carry'd like a ſick Man. Indeed 
they admire Navigation, becauſe it is 
an induſtrious Art; but they believe it 
is pernicious: If thoſe People, ſay they, 
have ſufficient of hat is neceſſary to 
Life in their own Country, What do 
they ſeek in another ?. Are not they con- 
tented with what is ſufficient to Nature? 
They deſerve to be Shipwrack'd, for 
ſeeking Death in the midſt of Tempeſts 
to ſatiate their Avarice. Telemachus Was 
raviſh'd at Adoam's Diſcourſe, he was. 
highly pleas'd that there was yet a Peo- 
ple in the World, who following the 
true Dictates of Nature, was both 4 
wile 
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wiſe and ſo happy. Oh, how far dif- 
ferent are theſe Morals, ſaid he, from 
thoſe vain and ambitious Manners of 
thoſe People whom we believe to be the 
wiſeſt! We are ſo vitiated t hat we can 
hardly think this ſo natural Simplicity 
can be real. We look upon the Morals 
of theſe People only as a Pleaſant Fable, 
and we ought to look = Ours as a 
monſtrous Brem. 
Whilſt 7. gleenasbar an lune, enter- ' 
rain'd one another in this manner,' neg. | 
letting Sleep; and not porcetving, that 
it was already Midnight ; a deceitful 
Deity, their Enemy, led em far wide 
of Ithaca, Which their Pilot Achamas at- 
tem pted' to make in vain. Neptune altho 
a Friend tothe Pheniciant, coud no long- 
er endure to thinł that elemachus had 
eſcap'd the Tempeſt that had thrown / 
him on the Rocks of the Iſle'of Calyp/#1” 
Venus, who was yet more enrag'd to ſee 
this young triumphant Hero, who had 
overcome Love and all its Charms, in 
the tranſport of her Grief left Cy thera, 
Paphos, Tdalia, and all the Hobart 
which are paid to her in the Iſle of Cy- 
prus ; and cou'd no longer ſtay in thoſe 
Places 
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Places whereTelemachas had deſpis'd her 
Power ; but mounts to bright Olympus 
where all theGods were aſſembled round 
the Throne of Jupiter. From this Place 
they behold the Stars moving under 
their Feet: Thence they ſee the Globe 
of the Earth, like a little lump of Dirt. 
The vaſt Seas ſeem to them only like 
drops of Water, with which the lump 
of Dirt is a little moiſtned: The great- 
eſt Kingdoms are in their Sight but a 
little Sand which cover the ſuperficies of 

this Dirt: The inumerable People, 
and the moſt powerful Armies, ſeem 
but as Ants which contend with one an- 
other for a ſlip of Graſs upon his heap 
of Dirt. The Immortals Laugh at the 
moſt ſerious. Affairs that «diſturb! fooliſh 
Mortals, and they appear to them like 
the Sports of Children: What Men call 
Grandeur, Glory and Power, ſeem to 
the higheſt Powers nothing but Miſery 
and Folly. Tis in this Habitation ſo 
much elevated above the Earth, that 
Jupiter has fix d his immoveable Throne. 
His Eyes pierce into the very Abyſs, 
and look even into the moſt ſecret cor- 
ners of all Hearts; his ſoft and ſerene 


Aſpetts 
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Aſpects diſperſe Tranquility and Joy 
over all the Univerſe: On the contrary, 
when he ſhakes his awful Head, he 
moves both Heaven and Earth: The 
Gods themſelves dazPd with the Rays 
of the Glory that ſurround him, can't 
approach him without Trembling; all 
the celeſtial Deities were near him ar 
that Moment. Venus preſented her ſelf 
with all the Charms which wanton on 
her beautiful Boſom : Her looſe Gown 
had more ſplendor than all the Colours 
thatlris adorns her ſelf with in the dark 
Clouds, when ſhe comes to promiſe to 
affrighted Mortals the end of Tempeſts, 
and to proclaim to *em the return of 
fair weather.” Her Robe was ty'd with 
that famous Girdle on which the Graces 
are repreſented. - The Goddeſs's Hair 
was negligently ty'd behind by a Locket 
of Gold. All the Gods were {ſurpriz'd- 
at her beauty, as if they had never ſeen 
her before; and their Eyes were dazPd 
like the Eyes of Mortals, when after-a 
long night, Phebas returns to enlighten 
'em with his Rays, they look one on an- 
other with Aſtoniſhment, and their 
Eyes return'd and fix'd always on hr 

| ut 
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but they perceiv'd the Goddeſs's Eyes 
were bath'd in Tears, and that a deep 
Sorrow fate on her Face: Mean while 
ſhe advanc'd towards the Throne of 
" qe with a ſoſt and ſmooth Pace, 
ike the rapid Flight of a Bird that cuts 
the vaſt Space of a yielding Air: He 
look'd on her with a great deal of com- 
placency, and ſmil'd kindly on her, 
and, riſing, embrac'd her. My dear 
Daughter, ſaid he, what grives you? 
I can't ſee your Tears without concern; 
fear not to diſcover your Thoughts to 
me, you know my Tenderneſs and 
Indulgence. Venus anſwer'd him 
with a ſoft Voice, but interrupted with 
deep Sighs; Oh, Father of Gods and 

Nen! You who ſee all things, cant 
chooſe but know the cauſe of my Sor- 
row; Minerva is not ſatisfied even with 
over-throwing the lofty Town of Troy 
which I defended,and to be reveng'd on 

aris who had preferr'd my Beauty to 
her's, but ſhe conducts the Son of U 
ſes, that cruel Deſtroyer of Tro, over 
Land and Sea; Telemachus is (till ac- 
company'd by Minerva, which occaſi- 
ons that ſhe does not appear here in FR 
| | Wit 
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with the reſt of the Deities: She led 
this young Bravo into the Iſle of Cypras, 
to affront me, who not only diſdain'd 
to bura Incenſe on my Altars, but he 
has expreſt an abhorrence of the Feaſts 
Which are celebrated in honour of me; 
he has ſhut up his Heart againſt my 
Pleaſures; in vain has Neptune rais d 
the Winds and the Waves againſt him 
at my Requeſt, to puniſh him. Telema- 
chas caſt by an horrible Shipwrack on 
the Iſle of Cahhſo, triumph'd over Love 
himſelf, whom I had ſent into this 
Iſland to ſoften the Heart of this young 
Greek; neither the Youth nor the 
Charms of Calypſo, and of her Nymps, 
nor the flaming Shafts of Love cou'd 
over come the Artifices of Minerva; ſhe 
has ſaatch'd him away from that Iſland. 
See how I am confounded, a Stripling 

triumphs over me! 
Jupiter to comfort her, ſaid, Tis 
true, my Daughter, that Minerva de- 
tends the Heart of this young Greek a- 
gainſt all the Darts of your Son; and 
The deſigns him more Glory than ever 
young Man attain'd to: I am troubled 
that he has deſpis d your Altars, but I 
| can't 
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can't give him up to your Power; but 
for the love of you, I conſeat that he 
{hall till wander both by Sea and Land; 
that he ſhall live far from his Country, 
expos'd to all Sorts of Miſeries and Dan- 
gers, but the Fates will neither ſuffer 
him to periſh, nor his Virtue to yeild to 
thoſe pleaſures with which you bewitch 
Mankind. Be comforted then, my 
Daughter, to keep ſo many Hero's and 
ſo many Gods under your Empire. 
Here, he ſmiPd on Venas with all the 
Grace and gun of the greateſt Diety: 
A flaſh of Light like the molt piercing 
Lightnings darted from his Eyes, and 
tenderly kiſſing Venus, he diſpersd an 
Odour of Ambroſia which perfumꝭ'd all 
Olympus. The Goddeſs could not but be 
ſenſible of this Careſs from the greateſt 
of the Gods ; in ſpite of her Tears and 
Grief, Joy was viſible in all her Face; 
ſhe let down her Veil to hide her Bluſh- 
es, and the Confuſion in which ſhe 
found her ſelf: The whole plenty 
applauded what Jupiter had ſaid; and, 
Venus, without loſing one Moment, haſt- 
ed to find out Neptune, to conſult with 


him the means of revenging her ſelf on 
Telemachas, 
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Telemachus. She repeated to Neptune 
what Jupiter had ſaid to her: I knew 
long ſince, return'd Neptune, the Irre- 
verſible Decree of the Fates; but tho? 
we can't ſwallow up Telemachus in the 
Waves of the Sea, yet let us not forget 
any thing that may make him wretched, 
and retard his return to Ithaca; I can't 
yield that the Phenician Veſſel on which 
he is aboard ſhould be loſt ; for I love 
the Phenicians, they'are my People; no 
other Nation in the Univerſe cultivates 
my Empire as they do; *ris by their 
Induſtry alone that the Sea 1s become 
the means of a Commerce between all 
the People of the Earth ; they honour 
me with continual Sacrifices on my Al- 
tars; they are Juſt, Wiſe, and Labori- 
ous in their Traffick; they diſperſe 
Profit and Plenty over all the earth : 
No Goddeſs, I can't allow that one of 
their Veſſels ſhould be wreck'd; but I 
will make the Pilot loſe his Courſe, and 
ſteer wide of Ithaca, whither he is bound. 
Contented with this Promiſe, Venus 
torc'd a malicious Smile, and alighted 
from her flying Chariot on the flow'ry 
Meadows of Idalia, where the Graces, 
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Sports and Laughters, expreſt 


with 
cheir Joy to ſee her again, dancing about 


her, on the Flowers that perfume this 
charming Abode: And Neptune imme. 
diately diſpatch'd a deceitful Deity, 
like the God of Dreams, fave only that 
Dreams deceive but during the time of 
ſleep, whereas this Deity enchants Men's 
Senſes when they are awake. This 
miſchievous Deity, attended by a vaſt 
mulcitude of winged Lies and Falſities, 
which flutter'd about him, came to pour 
a ſubtil and enchanting Liquor on the 
Eyes of the Pilot. Achamas, who was 
attentively conſidering the height of 
the Moon, the Courſe of the Stars, and 
the Port of Ithaca whoſe ſharp-pointed 
Rocks he had already diſcover'd near 
enough to him; but in this very mo- 
ment the Pilot's Eyes cou'd diſcern no- 
thing truly as it was; another Sky pre- 
ſonted it ſelf to him, the Stars ſeem'd as 
if they had chang'd their Courſe, and 
were returning back again to their 
Spheres : All che Firmament ſeem'd to 
move by new Laws ; the very Earth it 
lf was alter'd, and a falſe Ithaca al- 
Lays in the Pilot's View, to amuſe __ 
a 
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all the time he was ſhearing off from 
the true one: The more he advanc'd 
towards this deceitful Repreſentation of 
the Port of the Ifland, the more this 
falſe Repreſentation deluded him ; nor 
cou'd he imagin what to make of this 
Retreat : Sometimes he thought he al- 
ready heard the noiſe that is uſually 
made in 4 Port, and was [trait prepa- 
ring according to the Orders he had re- 
ceiv'd to go a Shoar on a little Iſland 
near the great one, to deſtroy the Lovers 
of Penelope, who had conſpir'd to hinder 
the return of this young Prince 7 elema- 
chus : Sometimes he fear'd the Shelves 
which are ſo numerous on the Shoars of 
that part of the Sea, and he fancy'd he 
hea Tits dreadfulRoaring of the Waves 
which break themſelves againſt theſe 
Shelves: Then all on a ſudden, he ob- 
ſerv'd that the Land appear'd yer more 
diſtant ; the Mountains ſeem'd no other- 
wiſe to him, ſo far off, than as ſo many 
little Clouds which ſometimes darken the 
Horizon, while yet the Sun is ſet. Thus 
was Achamas amaz'd, and the Impreſſion 
of this deceitful Deity that had charm'd 
his Eyes, made him ſenſible that he was 
M 2 poſſeſsꝰd 
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poſſeſs'd with ſomething more than or. 
dinary, which ' till then he had not per. 
ceiv'd; at the ſame time too he cou'd 
not believe that he Was awake, but that 
he was deluded only by a Dream, Nep. 
tune in the mean time commanded the 
Eaſt Wind to blow, in order to driye 
the Ship on the Coaſts of Heſperia : The 
Wind obey'd him with ſuch a ſtrong 
Gale, that the Ship ſoon arriv*d at the 
Port that Neptune had defign'd it. 

Aurora had already proclaim'd the 
approaching day; already had the Stars, 
which fear and are jealous of the Rays 
of the Sun, hidden their dark Fires in 
the Ocean, when the Pilot cry'd out, 
I am out of doubt, for we are juſt upon 
the Iſland of Ithaca: Chear up Telema- 
chas! Now is the time that you ſhall 
ice Penelope again, and (perhaps) find 
Ulyſſes reſeated on his Throne. Tele 
machus, who was till then, faſt lock'd in 
the Arms of a profound Sleep, awaking 
at theſe words,riſes and comes in to the 
Steerage, embraces the Pilot, and with 
his Eyes yet hardly open; ſtedfaſtly 
views the Neighbouring Shoar, and 
fightd when he cou'd not perceive his 
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own Country's Shoar. Alas, ſaid he, 
where are we! Achamas, you are de- 
ceiv'd ; you are but ill acquainted with 
theſe Coaſts ſo far diſtant from your 
own Country. No, no, reply'd Acha- 
mas, I can't be deceiv'd in my Know- 
ledge of the Coaſting of this Ifland : 
How many times have I come into your 
Port ? I know it to the very leaſt Rocks 
in it; the Port of Tyre is not more freſh 
in my Memory : See that Mountain 
there that advances, and that Rock that 
rites like a Tower! Don't you perceive 
theBillows that break themſelves againſt 
thoſe other Rocks that ſeem to threaten 
the Sea by their Fall? But don't you 
take notice of the Temple of Minerva, 
that cuts the Clouds? Look you, there's 
the Houſe and Caſtle of your Father 
Ulyſſes. Oh,  Achamas | reply'd Tele- 
machus, J tee on the contrary a remote 
Coaſt over againſt me both clear, and 
cven ; and I perceivea Town, but not 
Ithaca, Oh! ye Gods! Is it thus you 
mock poor Mortals? Whilſt he was 
{peaking theſe Words, all on. a {ſudden 
the Eyes of Achamas were cleard; the 
Charm was ended, and hefaw and knew 
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the Shoar, perfectly what it is was, and 


acknowledg'd his Error. 

I am confident, Oh Telemachas ! cry'd 
te, that ſome envious Deity has be- 
witch'd my Eyes: I thought I ſaw Itha- 
cx, the true Proſpect of it preſented it 

felt intirely to my view; but at that 
ſame moment it vaniſh'd like a Dream: 
I now ſee another City, and, doubtleſs, 
it is Salante, which Idomenus flying 
from, Crete is building in Heſperia: 1 
perceive riſing Walls, which are not yet 
tiniſh'd; and I ſee a Fort, which is not 
altogether Fortify'd. Whilſt Achamas 
was remarking the ſeveral Works new- 
y carry'd on in this growing City, and 
' T«!emachas was deploring his Unhappi- 
neſs, the Wind that Neptune had rais'd 
carry'd 'em with full Sail into the ſafe 
Road, and juſt by the Port. 
[| Mentor, who was neither ignorant of 
Neptune's Revenge, nor the. cruel Arti- 
fices of Venus, cou'd not chooſe but 
N laugh at the miſtake of Achamas. When 
they were in this Road, ſaid Mentor to 
| Telemachus, Jupiter tries you, but will 
not deſtroy you; and only tries you to 
| ſhew you the way to Glory. 2 
the 
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the Labours of Hercules. Let your Fe- 
ther's Actions be ever in your Mind. 
He who can't ſuffer has nothing of 
Courage. By your Patience and For- 
titude, you will tire that cruel Fortune 
which takes delight to perſecute you. 
I am leſs afraid, for your ſake, of the 
rigorous Treatment of Neptune, than L 
fear'd theflattering Careſſes of that God- 
deſs which detain'd you in her Iſle. 
What do we ſtay for? Let us into the 
Port! Theſe People are our Friends ;: 
we are come among the Greeks. Idome 
neus, Who has been himſelf ill treated 
by Fortune, will have pity on the Mi- 
ſerable. They preſently enter'd the 
Port of Salante, where the Phenician 
Veſſel was receiv*d without any difficul- 
ty; becauſe the Phenicians have Peace 
and Commerce with: the whole Uni-- 
verſe. Telemachus, with admiration, 
beheld this growing City, as it were a 
young Plant, which having been nour-- 
iſb'd by the Sweet Dew of the Night, 
in the Morning feels the Beams ot the. 
Sun which come to imbeliſn it; it grows, 
it opens its tender Buds, it extends its 
green Leaves, it blows its odoriferous. 
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Flowers with a thouſand new Colours; 
every moment it preſents it ſelf to the 
Sight, a new Luſtre is found on it; ſo 
flouriſh'd Idomenens's new City on the 
Sea's ſide: Each day, each hour it grows 
in magnificence ; and ſhew?*d to Strang. 
ers afar off at Sea, new Ornaments of 
Architecture which reach'd the ver 
Skies. All the Shoar reſounded wh 
the cries of the Workmen,and the blows 
of Hammers ; the Stones were hung up 
in the Air by Crains with Ropes; al 
the Nobility encourag'd the People in 
their Work, from the very firſt peepof 
day; and the King, Idomeneus, himſelf 
giving Orders throughout all, made 
the Works advance with incredible Ex 
pedition. eee 

The Phenician Veſſel was hardly got 
into Port, e' re the Cretans gave Telem 
chas and Mentor all the Tokens of a {in- 
cere Friendſhip: They poſted away to 

ive Idomeneus notice of the Arrival a 
the Son of Ulyſſes. The Son of Uhſſe:! 
cry'd he, of Ulyſſes? The dear Friend 
of that wiſe and great Hero; by whom, 
at laſt, we have levell'd:the lofty Walls 
of proud Troy even to the on_ 
| ring 
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Bring him to me, that I may ſhew him- 
how much I lov'd his Father. As ſoon 
as Telemachus was preſented to him, 
ſaid he to him, with a ſweet and ſmil- 
ing Countenance, Tho' no body ſhou'd 
have told me who you are, I am certain 
I ſhould have known you; you are H/ 
/es himſelf; ſee his very Eyes full of Fire, 
his ſtedy AſpeCt ! See beſides, his Air 
{ cold and reſerv'd, which cover'd ſo 
much Vivacity and ſo many Graces. 
Look Here's his obliging Smile too; 
his negligent Demean, his ſoft Speech, 
plain and inſinuating, which perſuaded 
without allowing time for Suſpicion / 
Yes; you are the Son of Ulyſſes, but you 
ſhall be mine too; my dear Son! What 
\dventures brought you on theſeCoaſts? 
51t in ſearch of your Father? Alas! I 
ever heard from him: Croſs Fate per- 
ecuted us both; he had the Misfortune 
df being driven from his Country, and 
that of finding mine, fill'd with Hor- 
ors by the Hatred of the immortal Gods 
gainſt me. Whilſt Iaomeneus ſpoke 
hoſe words he look d fixedly upon Men- 
, as being no Stranger to his Face; 
no* at the ſame time he was much per- 
M 5 plex'd 
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plex d about his Name. In the meantime 
1elemachus anſwer'd him, with Tears 
in his Eyes; Oh! King, Pardon my 
Grief, which I cannot conceal from 
you, even at a time when I ought to 
be full of Joy and Gratitude for all your 
generous Favours to me. Your Sorrow 
tor the loſs of Ulyſſes, teaches me how 
deeply I ought to be affected by my 
misfortune in not finding my dear Fa- 
ther; *tis now a tedious while ſince I 
have been in ſearch of him thro all the 
known Seas: The angry Gods won't 
ſuffer me to hope, either to ſee him a- 
gain, or to return to Ithaca, where Pe. 
nelope is daily tortur'd with a fruitleſs 
Deſire of being freed from her trouble- 

{ome Lovers. 
expected to have found you in the 
Ifle of Crete; I there learnt your cruel 
Fate, but little thought of ever touch- 
ing the Coaſt of Heſperia, where you 
have founded a new Kingdom : But 
Fortune, who is pleas'd to ſport with 
us Mortals, who makes me wander 
from Place to Place, and keeps me {till- 
from Ithaca, caſt me at laſt upon your 
Shoar ; yet of all the Diſaſters ſhe has 
expos d 
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expos d me to, this I could bear with a 
contented Mind. For tho? ſhe drives 
me away from my Native Country, 
yet ſhe brings me acquainted with the 
wiſeſt and moſt generous of all Kings. 
At theſe words Idomeneus gave Jelema- 
chus a kind Embrace; and having led 
him into his Palace, who is that wiſe 
old Man, ſaid he to him, who accom- 
panies you, for methinks I have ſeen 
him before: Tis Mentor, repli'd Tele- 
machus: Mentor, Ulyſſes's intimate Friend, 
who has taken care of me even from my 
Infancy, and who beſt can inform you 
how much 1 am beholden to him. 
Thereupon Idomeneus made towards 
Mentor, and ſhaking him by the Hand 
told him; You and 1 have ſeen one an- 
other before? You may remember 
when you went over to Crete, and what 
good Advice you gave me; but at that 
time I was hurried away by the heat of 
Youth, and tranſported by the Enjoy-- 
ment of ſenſual Pleaſures; ſo that my 
Misfortunes only have been able to 
teach me Wiſdom. Oh! that I had 
believed your Counſels ; Oh! wiſe old 
Man! But I am full of wonder to find 
3 that 
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that Age has made no alteration in yon 
ſince ſo many Years ; your Face is ſtill 
freſh and lively, and your Body ſtrait 
and vigorous, only your Hair is grown 
{ſomewhat Hoary. Great King, an- 
ſwer'd Mentor, were I a Flatterer, I 
would tell you likewiſe that you ſtill 
preſerve that youthful Livelineſs which 
{mild in your Face at the Siege of Tr, 
But I had rather incurr your Diſplea- 
{ure, than ſpeak againſt Truth; beſides, 
I find by your wiſe Diſcourſe that you 
are averſe to- Flattery, and that a Man 
may be ſincere with you without 
running any Hazard : Wherefore I 
muſt freely own that you are ſo much 
alter'd, that I could ſcarce have known 
you again. I plainly ſee the cauſe of it 
which is your long Misfortunes and 
Sufferings ; but the Wiſdom you. have 
acquir'd makes you {ufficient amends, 
for what you have ſuffer'd, and a Man 
ought to be eafie and unconcern'd at the 
Wrinkles of his Face, whilſt his Soul is 
inur'd to the Practice of Virtue. More- 
over, know, Oh! Idomeneas, that Kings 
always wear out faſter than other Men: 


For in Adverſity, both the Troubles a 
the 
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the Mind, and bodily Labours make 
them look Old before their Time: In 
Proſperity, the ſoft Enjoyments of an 
effeminate Life waſte their Strength yet 
more than the Foils of War, and no- 
thing is more hurtful than exceſs in 
Pleaſure. This is the Reaſon why 
Kings, both in Peace and War, enjoy 
Pleaſure, and are expos'd to ſuch La- 
bours and Hardſhips as anticipate old 
Age ; whereas a Sober, Moderate, and 
plain Life, free from Diſquietudes and 
Paſſions, regular and laborious, keeps 
all the Limbs of a wiſe Man in a vigo- 
rous Youthfulneſs, which without theſe 
Precautions, flies faſt a way upon the 
Wings of Time. r 
Idomeneus charm'd with Mentors Diſ- 
courſe, had · been longer attentive to 
him, had they not come to remind him 
of a Sacrifice that he was to make to 
Jupiter: Telemachus and Mentor follow'd 
him, ſurrounded by a great Multitude 
of People, who with great Earneſtneſs 
and Curiolity gaz d on theſe two Stran- 
gers: They ſaid one to another, theſe 
two Men are very different; the young 
one has an Air admirable and lovely, 


beyond 
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beyond Expreſſion ; all the Charms of 
Youth and Beauty are every where dif. 
pers'd both over his whole Body ; but 
this Beauty has nothing Languid nor 
effeminate ; with this tender Flower of 
Youth, he appears vigorous, ſtrong and 
inur'd to Labour: But this other, tho 
far older, yet has loſt nothing of his 
Strength; and tho his Mien is not ſo 
majeſtical, and his Countenance leſs 
pleaſant, yet on a nearer view, in his 
plainneſes may be ſeen the Marks of Wiſ⸗ 
dom and Virtue, with a ſurpriſing Gra- 
vity: When the Gods deſcended to 
converſe with Mortals on the Earth, 
undoubtedly they took Figures like theſe 
two ſtrange Travellers. 

By this time, they were arriv'd at the 
Temple of Jupiter, whom Idomeneus, 
who was the Offspring, had adorn'd 
with a great deal of Magnificence: He 
was inviron'd with a double Row of 
Pillars of Marble like Jaſper ; the Cha- 
piters were of Silver ; the Temple was 
all lind wich Marble, with Braſs-reliefs' 
which repreſented Jupiter transform'd 
into a Bull, the Rape of Europa, and 
his Paſſage over the Sea into Cn 

they 
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they ſeem'd to reverence iy mo tho 
he was in a ſtrange Form: Then the 
Wiſdom and Birth of Minos was to be 
ſeen ; who there appea*din the heighth 
of old Age, diſpenſing Laws to his 
whole Ifland, which might make it for 
ever flouriſhing. There alſo Telemachas 
obſerv'd, the principal Adventures at 
the Siege of Troy, where Idomeneus had 
juſtly acquir'd the Glory of a great Gene- 
ral. In the Repreſentations of theſe 
Combats Telemachus ſought his Father, 
and found him taking away the Horſes 
of Rheſus, whom Diomedes had juſt 
ſlain; and in another place contending 
with Ajax for the Arms of Achilles, 
before all the Commanders of the Greek 

Army; and at laſt their coming out 
of the fatal Horſe to deftroy the Lives 
of ſo many Trojans: In all theſe famous 
Actions Telemachas knew him, of which 
he had ſo often heard, and which Neſtor 
himſelf had recounted to him. Here 
Tears preſently guſb'd from his Eyes, 
he chang*d Colour, and Grief appea- _ 
red all over his Face: Idomeneas perceiv'd 
it, tho he turn'd aſide to conceal his 
Trouble. Don't be aſham'd, ſaid 14o- 
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mengas to him, to let us ſee how much 
you are concern'd at the Glory and Miſ- 
fortunesof your Father. In the mean 
while the People came in wholeCrowds 
under the vaſt Portico's made thro? the 
double row of Columns which ſurround- 
ed the Temple. There were twoCom- 
panies of young Boys and Girls, who 
ſung Verſes in Praiſe of that God who 
diſperſes the Thunder. Theſe Children 
who were all choſen out of the moſt 
Beautiful, had their long Hair hanging, 
looſe on their Shoulders; their Heads 
wereCrown'd withRoſes and Perfumes, 
þ and were all Cloath'd in White. Idome- 
I eas offer'd an Hundred Bulls to beg a 
I favourable Succeſs in a War, which he 
had undertaken againſt his Neighbours: 
The Blood of the Victims reak'd on 
every ſide, and was ſeen to ſtream over 
the Goblets of Gold and Silver.. The 
old Man Theophanes, dear to-the Gods, 
and Prieſt of the Temple, during the 
time of Sacrifice, cover'd his Head with 
one end of his purple Robe;. then he. 
{ conſulted the Entrails of the Victims, 
which were yet panting, after which, 
mounting the facred Tripos; L; 11 
ods! 


Ls 
Gods! (cry'd he) what are then thefe 
Strangers, whom you have ſent into 
theſe Parts? Without theſe, the War 
lately deſign'd wou'd be dreadful ; ànd 
Salante wou'd be bury'd in Ruin, 'ere 
it were rais'd on its Foundations. I ſee 
a young Hero, whom Wiſdom ft! 
conducts No Mortal dare ſay more 
Here his Looks were wild, and 
his Eyes ſparkl'd; and he ſeem'd 6 - 
gaze on other Objects than thoſe that 
were before him: His Face was all a- 
fire: He Rag'd, and grew Diſtracted ; 
his Hair ſtood an end, he foam'd at 
Mouth, and his lifted up Arms were 
immoveable: His Voice was ſtronger 
than any humane-Voice whatever ; he 
was out o' Breath, and cou'd not con- 
tain the Deity which tranſported him. 
O happy Idomeneus, cry'd he again, 
what do I fee! What Misfortunes a- 
voided! What ſoft Peace at Home ! But 
what bloody -Wars Abroad! What 
Victories ! O'Telemachas ! Thy Labours 
exceed thy Father's. The haughty and 
herce Enemy: grovels in the Duſt, un- 
der thy Sword; the brazen Gates and in 
acceſſible Ramparts fall at thy Feet 
O 
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O Great Goddeſs! That his Father 
O Brave Youth, in time thou ſhalt 
ſee Here his Speech faiPd 
him, and that Word clos'd his Mouth, 
and he continued in Spite of his Endea- 
vours, in an amazing Silence. All the 
People were congeal'd with Fear: Iao- 
meneus, all trembling, durſt not bid him 
make an end. Telemachus himſelf aſto- 
niſh'd, could hardly underſtand what he 
had heard; much ado he had to believe 
that ſo great Predictions were made of 
him; Mentor alone was unaſtoniſh'd at 
the divine Spirit. Vou underſtand, ſaid 
he to Idomeneus, the purpoſe of the Gods; 
that againſt whatſoever Nation you 
{hall lead your Forces, the Victory {hall 
be yours ; and that you ſhall own your 


good Succeſs of your Arms to your 


Friend's Son: Be not Jealous therefore, 
but only make uſe of what the Gods 
now give you by his Means. Idomene- 
#5, being not yet recover'd out of his 
Amazement,in vain attempted to Speak; 
his Tongue remain'd immoveable. Says 
Telemachus toMentor ; So much promis'd- 
Glory does not move me: But what 
can be the meaning of thoſe WR 
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Thou ſhalt fee again, Is it my Father or 
only [th aca that I ſhall ſee? Alaſs ! Why 
did he not make an end of his Prophe- 
cy? He left me more perplex'd than TI 
was before: Oh Ulyſſes! Oh my Fa- 
ther ! Is it then poſſible I ſhall ſee you 
again! But I Flatter my ſelf———Oh ! 
cruel Oracle, thou takeſt Delight in 
Sporting with an unfortunate Man ; 
one Word more, and I had reach'd the 
top of Happineſs. | 

Says Mentor to him, Receive with 
Reverenee what the Gods are pleas'd to 
reveal, and attempt not. to diſcover 
what they intend to keep ſecret : Araſh 
Curioſity deſerves to be confounded : 
Tis out of a ſupream Goodnefs and 
Wiſdom, that the Gods keep weak 
Mortals in Tgnorance about their Fates. 
I own *tis a great advantage to ſoreſee 
what depends on us, in order to do it 
well; but *tis every whit as advanta- 
geous to be Ignorant of what lies not 
in our Power, but intirely depends on 
Heaven's irreverſible Decrees. Telema- 
chus, touch'd with theſe Words, con- 
tain'd himſelf, tho not without Reluct- 
ancy. As for Idomeneas, having — 

| ver' 
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ver'd his ſurprize, he begun to return 
great Jove Thanks for ſending to him 
young Telemachus, and wiſe Mentor to 
make him victorious over his Enemies. 
And having made a magnificent Feaſt 
4 after the Sacrifice, he Spoke to the two 
it Strangers in theſe Words. 1 5 
i I confeſs I was but little acquainted 

with the Art of Governing, when I 
return'd to Crete, after the Siege of Troy, 
You know, dear Friends, what Miſ- 
fortunes hinder'd me from Reigning o- 
ver that great Iſland, ſince you aſlure 
1 me you were there after I left it. Vet 
| I am too happy if the cruelleſt ſtrokes 
1 of Fortune can ſerve to teach me to be 
Maſter of my Paſſions : I croſt the Seas 
like a Fugitive, whom the avenging 
Gods and Men perſue; All my palt 
Honours and Glory ſerv'd only to make 
my Fall the more ignominious and in- 
ſupportable: I ſought a ſhelter for my 
houſhold-Gods on this deſart Coalt, . 
where I found nothing but wild, uncul- 
tivated Lands, over-run_with Thorns 
and Briars, cover'd with Trees as old. 
as; the Earth it ſelf; and huge ſteep 
Rocks inacceſſible to all but fierce Benth, 
which 
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which harbour'd under them. Yet ſuch 
was the Extremity to which I was re- 
duc'd, that I was glad to enjoy, with a 
few Soldiers and Friends who had been 
willing to accompany me in my Mil- 
fortunes, that wild, ſavage Land, and 
make it my Country, having no hopes 
ever to ſee again that fortunate Iſland, 
whereof Iwas born King. Alas! faid 
Ito my ſelf, what a Change is here! 
What a dreadful Example am I to 
Kings! What wholeſome Inſtructions 
they can draw from my. Miſcarriages ! 
They fancy there is nothing they ought 
to be afraid of becauſe of their Eleva- 
tion above the reſt of Men : But oh! 
tis that very Elevation which ought to 
make them more afraid than others. 
I was dreaded by my Enemies, and 
belov'd by my Subjects; Icommanded 
over a powerful and warlike Nation; 
Fame had ſpread my Renown as far as 
the remoteſt Countries; LReign'd in a 


fruitful and delightful Iſland; an hun- 


dred Cities paid me a yearly Tribute 
out of their Riches; my People acknow - 


ledg'd me to be the Off-ſpring of great 


Jupiter, and as I was born in their 
Country, 
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Country, they lov'd me as the Grand. 
Son of wiſe Minos, whoſe Laws make 
them ſo powerful and happy. What 
could be wanting to my Felicity, ex. 
cept the knowing how to uſe it with 
Moderation? But alaſs my own Pride, 
and the Flattery of others, to which! 
liftned but too much, have over-turn'd 
my Throne,and in the like manner will 
all Kings fall, who will give up them- 
ſelves to their own deſires, and the 
deceitful Counſels of their Flatterers. 
In the Day-time I endeavour'd to put 
on a Coutenance both ſmiling and full 
of Aſſurance, in order to keep up the 
Courage of thoſe who had follow'd me: 
Let us Build, ſaid I to them, a new Ci- 
ty that will make us amends for all our 
Loſſes ; we are ſurrounded by Nations, 
whoſe Example ought to animate us in 
this Undertaking ; we behold Terentum, 
Which is rearing up pretty near us, and 
"tis Phalantas, with his Lacedemoni ans, 
who poſſeſſes that new Kingdom; Phi. 
loctetes Builds another great City on the 
ſame Coaſt, to which he gave the Name 
of Petilia. Met apontus is likewiſe ſuch 


another Colony, why then ſhould wo 
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do leſs than thoſe Strangers, who wan- 
der like us, ſince Fortune is no more 
croſs to us than to them? Whilſt with 
' theſe and the like words, I endeavour?d 
to alleviate the Troubles of my Com- 
panions, I conceaPd a mortal Grief in 
the bottom of my Heart; I felt ſome 
Comfort at the withdrawing of the day, 
when in the gloomy Shade of ſilent 
Night, I was at liberty to lament my 
wretched Fate; my Eyes became two 
Streams of continual Tears, and ſweet 
Sleep had quite deſerted my Bed : The 
next day I reſum'd my Toils with un- 
wearied eagerneſs, and that's the Rea- 
ſons, Oh ! Mentor, you found me fo 
much alter'd by Age. Idomeneus ha- 
ving thus given Telemachus and Mentor 
the Relation of all his Misfortunes, he 
deſir'd their Aſſiſtance in the War 
wherein he was engag'd; I will, faid 
he, take care that you are ſafely con- 
ducted to Ithaca, as ſoon as the War is 
over; in the mean time I will ſend out 
Ships to the moſt diſtant Shoars to learn 
News of Ulyſſes; into what Place of 
the known World he may be : aft, either 
by the ſtormy Winds or ſome angry 
Deity; 
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Deity; I will bring him back from 
thence; may the Gods but grant that 
he be {till alive! As for you, I will ſend 
you back into your own Country in the 
beſt Ships that ever were built in the Iſle 
of Crete; they are made of Trees fell'd on 
Mount Ida, where great Jove was born; 
that ſacred Wood can never periſh in 
the Waves; the Winds and Rocks both 
tear and reverence it; and even Neptune, 
tho* never ſo angry, dares not to raiſe 
his fierce Billows againſt it ; Therefore 
be aſſur'd that you will return to Ich. 
ca with eaſe and ſafety, and that no 
croſs Deity ſhall be able to make you 
wander on ſo many Seas any more: 
The Paſſage to your own Ifland is ſhort 
and eaſie; ſend away the Phenician Vel- 
{el that brought you hither, and think 
now on nothing but on the Honour you 
| ſhall reap in ſettling Idomeneus in his 
new Kingdom,and making him amends 
for all his Loſles. Tis by theſe Acti. 
ons; Oh ! Son of Ulyſſes, that you will 
be thought worthy of your Father ; 
and tho? cruel Fate ſhould have already 
confin'd him within the gloomy King- 
dom of Pluto, yet all Greece ſhall as 
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the Pleaſure to find him again in 
ou. 
Fs theſe Words Telemachus inter- 
rupting Idomeneus, let us, ſaid he, ſend 
away the Phenician Veſſel: Why do we 
defer any longer to take up Arms, and 
attack your Enemies, who are now be- 
come ours? Since we were V iQtorious 
when we fought in Sicih) for Aceſtes a 
Trojan, and an Enemy of Greece; can 
any one doubt but that we will ſhew a 
greater Ardour and Reſolution, and be 
more favour'd by the Gods, when we 
fight for one of thoſe Grecian Heroes, 
who over-threw Troy, the City of Pri- 
amus ? | | 
Mentor, looking upon Telemachas 
with a ſerene and compos'd Counte- 
nance, and perceiving that he burat 
with a noble and eager Deſire of Fight- 
lag, ſpoke thus to him: I am very glad, 
Va! Son of Ulyſſes, to find in you ſo 
generous and commendable a Paſſion 
or Glory; but remember that the 
grcat Renown your Father got amongſt 
the Greczans at the Siege of 1roy, was 
only by approving himſelf, the wiſeſt 
and moſt moderate of them. Altho? 

N the 
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the herce Achilles was both invincible 
and invulnerable, altho' he carried Ter. 
rour and Deſtruction where-ever he 
tought, yet Achilles could not make 
nimſelf Maſter of Troy; he fell before 
the Walls of that famous City, which 
triumph'd over the Murderer of He. 
cor ; but UViſſes, whoſe Valgur was e. 
ver guided by Prudence, carried Fire 
and Sword amongſt the Trojans, and 


tis to him the fall of thoſe lofty Tow. 


ers, Which during ten Years, defied 
whole Greece, 1s entirely owing. As 
much as Minerva is above Mars, by fo 
much a diſcreet and provident Valour 
ſurpaſſes a boiſterous, raſh and wild 
Courage: Therefore, let us, Firſt, con- 
fider the Reaſons and Circumſtances of 
this War, which is to be carried on: 
i decline no Dangers whatſoever, bu 
methinks, laomeneus, you ought to let 
us know, Firſt, whether the War you 
engage in be juſt ! Secondly, againſt 
whom you wage it; and, Laſtly, whe: 
ther your Forces be ſuch, as you may 
reaſonably hope to overcome your E- 
nemies. Idomentus reply d: At our firſt 
landing on this Coaſt, we found i it a 
aVage 
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ſavage People who liv'd in the Woods, 
and fed upon what they kill'd in Hunt- 
ing, and the Maſt of Trees; they 
were frighted at the ſight of our Ships 
and Arms, and fled to the Neighbour- 
inz Mountains; but the Souldiers be- 
ing deſirous to ſee the Country, as they 
were in purſuit of ſome Stags, they 
met with thoſe fugitive Savages ; there- 
upon the Leaders of thoſe Savages told 
them: We have abandon'd the pleaſant 
Sca-Shore, and yielded it to you; we 
have nothing leſt but wild Mcuntains 
almoſt inacceſſible, and it is but juſt 
you ſuffer us to live in them in Peace 
and Liberty; we have met you wand- 
ring and weaker than we, ſo that no- 
thing could hinder us from deſtroying 
you, and concealing even from your 
Companions the knowledge of your 
Misfortunes ; but we diſdain to imbrue 
our Hands in the Blood of thoſe who 
are our Fellow - Creatures. Go your 
ways; remember you are indebted for 
Your Lives to our Sentiments of Huma- 
duty; and never forget that 'tis from a 
People you call Rude and Savage, that 
vou receiv'd this Leſſon of Generofity 
N 2 and 
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and Moderation. "Thoſe of our Men, 
who were thus diſmiſt by the Barbarians, 
return'd to the Camp, and related 
what had happen'd to them; our Sol. 
dicrs were mov'd at it, and aſham'd 
that Cretans ſhould owe their Lives to 
a deſpicable Company of wild Men: 
Thereupon they went out a Hunting in 
greater Numbers than at firſt, and pro- 
vided themſelves with all manner of 
Arms: *Twas not long before they 
met with the Savages, and fell upon 
them; the Fight was cruel and obſti 
nate ; the Darts flew on both ſides as 
thick as Hail in a Storm. The Savages 
were at laſt forc'd to retire to their ſteep 
Mountains, where our Men durſt not 
follow them. A little while after thoſe 
People ſent to me two of their wiſeſt 
old Men who came to {ue for Peace, 
and brought Preſents to me, which con. 
ſiſted in Skins of wild Beaſts they had 
kilb'd in Hunting, and ſeveral ſorts of 
Fruit which the Country yields; ba- 
ving deliver'd their Preſents, they ad- 
dreſt themſelves to me in theſe Words: 
Oh! King, thou ſeeſt we hold the 


Sword in one of our Hands, and ” 0- 
ve 
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ive: branch in the other; (for they had 
both in their Hands) ſo that you may 
chuſe either Peace or War: We conte{s 
we had rather Peace; and *tis for that 
Reaſon we are not aſham d to yield to 
thee the pleaſant Sea Shore, where the 
sun chears the Land with its warm 
Beams, and makes it produce ſo many 
forts of delicious Fruits; yet Peace 13 
ſweeter and pleaſanter than all thoſe: 
Fruits; and therefore we n retir'd to 
thoſe high Mountains ever cover'd with 
Ice and Snow, where we never ſee ei- 
ther the Flowers of the Spring, or the 
rich Fruits of the Autumn. We have 
an abhorrence for that Brutality which, 
under the fair Names of Ambition and 
Honour, lays waſte whole Provinces, 
and ſpills the Blood of Men who 
are all Brothers and Fellow-Creatures ; 
it thou art ambitious of that falſe Ho- 
nour, we are fo far from envying thee, 
that we rather pity thee, and beg the 
Gods to keep us from ſuch a wild Fury. 
It Sciences, which the Grecians learn 
with ſo much ſtudy, and the Politeneßs 
and Civility which they value them. - 
ſelres upon, inſpire them with nothing 
N 3 but 
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hut this deteſtable Injuſtice, we think 
our ſelves too happy in being depriy' 
of thoſe Advantages; we will pride in 
being Barbarians, as long as we are juſt, 
human, faithful, diſinteceſted, content. 
el wich little, and deſpiſing that vain 
Nicety which multiplies our Wants; 
v hat we value moſt is Health, Fruge- 
Lt, Liberty, a ſound and vigorous Bo- 
dy ard Mind; the love of Virtue, the 
car of the Gods, a kind Nature to- 
v.ards our Relations, a conſtant Affe. 
ion to our Friends, Faithſulneſs and 
Honclty with every Body, Moderation 
in Proſperity, Conſtancy in adverſe 
Fortune, a couragious Boldneſs in ſpeak- 
ing the Truth at all times, and an ab- 
zurrence for Flattery: Theſe are the 
People whom we offer to thee for 
tecighbours and Allies, If the angry 
Gods blind your Eyes ſo far as not to 
let you ſee your own Intereſt, and if 
thou refuſeſt Peace, thou ſhalt find, but 
too late, that thoſe People are molt to be 
drcaded in War, who love Peace out of 
a Principle of Moderation. 

While thoſe old Men ſpoke thus to 
me, I could not keep my Eyes from be- 
ing 
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ing fixt on them; they had long PBeards ;. 
ſhort hoary Hair; thick Eye brows ; 
quick and lively Eyes; a reſolute Look 
and Countenance, plain and ingenuou: 
Manners: The Furs they wore for 
Cloaths being ty'd negligently over 
their Shoulders, one might ſee their 
arms more nervous and brawny than 
hee of our Wreſtlers, I made an{wer 
to Hoſe two Envoys, That I was in- 
c.:n'd to Peace: We ſettled together by 
mutual Promiſe, ſeveral Conditions, in- 
voking all the Gods to be Witneſſes ot 
our Treaty, and fo I ſent them back 
with Preſents: But the Gods who 
drove me from the Kingdom of my 
Anceſtors, were not yet weary of Per- 
ſecuting me: Our Huntſ-men, who 
could not be acquainted ſo ſoon with 
the Peace we had made, met the ſame 
day a great Company of thoſe Barba- 
ans, Who attended their Ambaſſa- 
dors as they return'd from our Camp; 
ney attack'd 'em with great Fury, kill'd 
many of 'em, and purſued the reſt into 
tn? Woods: Thus the War is kindled ; 
'or thoſe Barbarians think they cannot 
de lafe in truſting either to our Promi- 
N 4 les 
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ſes or Oaths; they call to their Aſſiſt. 
ance the Locrians, Apulians, Lucanian;, 
Brutians, thoſe of Crotona, Nevitta, and 
Brundufum, The Lucanians came with 
Chariots arm'd with ſharp Sythes. The 
 Apaultans are every one of them cover 
with the Skin of ſome wild Beaſt which 
they have kill'd; they wear in their 
Hands great wooden Clubs full of Knots, 
and tipp'd with Iron Spikes; they are 
almoſt as tall as Giants, and their Bo- 
qies become ſo ſtrong and brawny by 
the laborious Exerciſes to which they 
inure themſelves, that their very Locks 
are dreadful and terrifying. The L. 
crians, Who are come from Greece, do 
ſtill retain ſomething of their Origin, 
and have more Humanity than the reſt, 
but they add the exact Diſcipline of the 
Grecian Troops, to the fierceneſs and 
reſolution of thoſe Barbarians, and their 
hard way of living, which renders them 
invincible ; They have long Swords, 
and a fort of light Bucklers made of 
twiſted and woven Oſiers, and cover'd 
with Skins. The Bratians are nimble- 
footed like Bucks or Stags ; and when 


they run, one can ſcarce perceive yrs 
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the tendereſt Graſs is foiPd by their 
Steps ; they hardly leave any Print of 
their Feet on the Sand ; they ruſh on 
the ſudden on their Foes, and diſappear 
with the ſame rapidity. The People 
of Crotona are very skilful Archers; it 
is not common among the Grectans, to 
ſee ordinary Men know how to draw 
a Bow, as it is among the Crotonians; 
and if theſe would contend in our 
Games, they would certainly carry 
the Prizes. Their Arrows are ſteep'd 
in the juice of ſome venomous Herbs, 
which are ſaid to come from the Banks 
& Avernus, and whoſe Poiſon is mor- 
tal. As for thoſe of Nevitta, Meſſapta, 
and Brunduſium, they are endued only 
with Bodily Strength, and a rude and 
untaught Valour. At the ſight of their 
Enemies, they rend the Skies with hi- 
deous Shrieks ; they are pretty good 
Singers, and darken the Air with a 
Shower of Shot-Stones ; but they fight 
without Order, or minding Ranks. 
This, Oh! Mentor, is what you defir'd 
to know : You are now acquaintcd 
with the Origin of this War, and with 
627 Enemies. As ſoon as Iacmeneus had 
N 5 given 
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given them this Account, Telemachy; 
being impatient to fight, thought there 
Was no more to do than to take up 
Arms; but Mentor ſtopp'd him a ſecond 
time, and ſpoke thus to Idomenens : 
What's the Reaſon that the Locrians, 
who are a People originally come from 
Greece, unite themſelves with the Bar. 
brrians againlt the Grecians? How 
comes it to pals that ſo many Greek Co- 
lonics are in a flouriſhing Condition on 
this Coalt of T amea, without being in- 
gag'd in the ſame Wars with you? You 
lay, Oh! Jdomeneas, the Gods are not 
yet weary of perſecuting you ; but, in 
my Opinion, they have not yet done in- 
ſtructing you: All thoſe Misfortunes 
you have undergone, have not taught 
you yet what you ought to do to pre- 
vent a War. What you did your ſelf 
relate concerning the Honeſty of thoſe 
Barbirians, is enough to ſhew that you 
might have liv'd 1n Peace with them ; 
but Pride and Haughtineſs kindle the 
molt dangerous Wars: You might 
have given them Hoſtages, and taken 
ſome of theirs; and it would have been 


an caſie Matter for you to have ſent en 
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of your Captains along with their Am- 
baſſadors to conduct them ſafe home. 
Nay, fince the renewing of this War, 
you, ought to have pacified them, by 
letting them know that they were at-- 
tack'd through Ignorance of the Trea- 
ty that was concluded with them ; you 
Fould have offer'd them all the Secu- 
rity they could poſſibly demand, and 
appoint rigorous Puniſhments for thoſe 
among your Subjects, who ſhould 
break the Alliance. But, pray, what 
hapned ſince the beginning of this new 
War? | 
[ thought, anſwer'd Iaomeneus, it 
would have been a baſe Submiſſion in 
us to court thoſe Barbarians, who ga- 
ther'd in haſte all thoſe amongſt them 
who were able to bear Arms, and 
implor'd the Aſſiſtance of all the 
Neighbouring Nations, to whom they 
made us odious. Thereupon I thought 
it moſt advantageous for our Security, 
to make our ſelves Maſters of certain 
narrow Paſſages in the Mountains 
which the Enemy kept, which having 
cccted without difficulty, we by that 
means put our ſelves in a Condition of 
andy 
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anoying and haraſing thoſe Barbarians, 
F have caus'd ſtrong Towers to be built 
on thoſe Defiles, from whence, our 
Men may over-whelm with their Darts 
all thoſe among the Enemy, who ſhall 
attempt to come down from the Moun- 
rains into our Country ; and at the 
Aame time, by the favour of theſe 
Towers we may make Incurſions into 
their Country, and lay their chief Settle. 
ments waſte whenever we pleaſe. Thus, 
with Forces much inferior, we are able 
to relilt that innumerable Multitude 
of Foes rhat ſurround us. Now things 
have been carried to that extremity, that 
it would be a difficult matter to treat of 
Peace with them; for we cannot yield 
thoſe Towers to them, without laying 
our ſclves open to their Inroads, and 
they look upon them as Citadels we 
have raiſed to bring them into ſlavery. 
Mentor reply'd : Oh! Jdomeneus, - you | 
ihew your ſelf to be a wile King, in 
that you are Willing to hear undiſguis'd 
Truth; you are not like thoſe weak 
Men who are afraid of ſeeing it, and 
throug! their want of Reſolution, in- 
ſtead of mending their Faults, only _ 
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ploy their Authority in maintaining 
what they have done amiſs. Know, 
then that this barbarous People gave 
you an excellent Leſſon, when they 
came to you for Peace. Was it out of 
Weakneſs they ſued for it * Did they 
want Courage or Aſſiſtance to oppoſe 
you? You plainly ſee they did not, ſince 
they are ſo inur'd to War, and ſupported 
by ſo many dreadful Neighbours: Why 
did not you imitate their Moderation ? 
But a miſtaken Shame, and a falſeHonour 
have caſt you into this Misfortune. You 
were afraid of — the Enemy too 
haughty, but you did not fear the ma- 
king of them too Powerful by uniting 
ſo many confeJerate Nations againſt 
you, by your proud and unjuſt Carri- 
age. What are thoſe Towers, of which 
. You boaſt ſo much, good for, unleſs it 
be to create Jealouſies among your 
Neighbours, and reducing them to the 
Neceſſity either of deſtroying you or 
tiemſclves, in order to avoid the Sla- 
very with which you ſeem to threaten 
them? You rear'd up thoſe Towers for 
dur Security only, and 'tis by thoſe 
lowers you have brought your ſelf in- 
tO 
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to an imminent Danger. The ſureſt 
and firmeſt Bulwark of a State is ju. 
ſtice, Moderation, Honeſty, Plain-deal- 
ing, and the Aſſurance your Neigh- 
bours have that you will never incroach 
upon their Lands. The ſtrongeſt 
Walls may fall through a thouſand un- 
expected Accidents; the Fortune of 
War is capricious and inconſtant, but 
the Love and Confidence of your 
Neighbours, who have experienc'd 
your Moderation, renders your State 
invincible, and deters thoſe Neigh- 
bours from attacking it. Nay, ſuppoſe 
an unjuſt Neighbour ſhould attack it, 
all the reſt who are concern'd in its 
Safety, take up Arms preſently for its 
Defence : The Support of ſo many 
Nations, who might have found their 
true Intereſt in maintaining yours, 
would have made you much more pow- 
erful than thoſe Towers, which ren- 
der your Misfortunes almoſt paſt Re- 
medy: Had you taken care at firſt to 
prevent the Jealouſie and Suſpicions of 
of all your Neighbours, your new- 
built City would flourith in a happy 
Tranquility, and you would have made 

your 
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your ſelf Umpire of Heſperia, But 
now let us conſider which way for the 
future you can rectifie your paſt Er- 
rors; you told me before that there 
are on this Coalt ſeveral Greek Colo- 
nies ; thoſe People muſt needs be dif- 
pos'd to ſerve you; for ſure they have 
not forgot either the great Name of 
Minos, Son of mighty Jove, or your 
Toils before the Walls of Troy, where 
you did ſo often ſignalize your ſelf 
amongſt the Grecian Princes, for the 
common Cauſe of all Greece. Why do 
you not endeavour to bring thoſe Colo- 
nies over to your Party? 

They are all reſolv'd to ſtand Neuter, 
reply'd Iaomeneus; not but that they 
were ſomewhat inclin'd to aſſiſt me, 
bu: the great Noiſe this City made 
through all the Regions about us, de- 
terr'd them from it. Thoſe Grecians, 
as well as the reſt, were afraid we had 
iome deſign upon their Liberty; they 
thought that having ſubdu'd the bar- 
barous Mountaineers, our Ambition 
would lead us yet farther : In ſhort, 
they are all againſt us; thoſe very Peo- 

who declare not for an open War, 
yet 
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yet wiſh to ſee us humbled, and the 
Jealouſie of others keeps us from having 
any Ally. 

Oh! ſtrange Extremity ! reply'd 
Mentor: Whilſt you endeavour to ap- 
pear powerful, you deſtroy your own 
Power; and whilſt abroad you are the 
Object both of the Fear and Hatred of 
your Neighbours, you exhauſt your 
ſelf at home by the vaſt Expences you 
muſt needs be at to carry on the War. 
Oh! unhappy, doubly unhappy, 1as- 
meneus, Whom even this Misfortune 
has made but half-wiſe! Do you till 
want a ſecond Fall to teach you how to 
foreſee the Dangers which threaten the 
greateſt Kings? However, truſt ro my 
Management, and only let me know 
which are thoſe Greek Cities, that refuſe 
to enter into your Alliance. 

The Chief of them, anſwer'd Iaome- 
neus, is the City of 7 arentum; tis now 
three Lears ſince Phalantus laid the 
Foundation of it, having gather'd in 
Cremona a vaſt Number of young Men, 
born of Women who had forgot their 
abſent Husbands during the Siege of 
Joy. When the Men came noms, | 
their 
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their Wives endeavour'd to pacific 
them, by diſowning the Faults they 
had committed in their abſence. Theſe 
numerous Youths born out of Wed- 
lock, knowing neither Father nor Mo- 
ther, abandon'd themſelves to an un- 
bounded Licentiouſneſs; but the ſeve- 
rity of the Laws having curb'd their 
Diſorders, they unanimouſly ſubmit- 
ted to Phanlatas, a bold, dauntleſs and 
ambitious Leader, who by ſubtile In- 
ſinuations knew how to mafter their 
Affections. He came to this Shoar 
with thoſe young Laconians, who have 
made of Tarentum a ſecond Lacedemon. 
On the other ſide, Phzlocletes, who 
reap'd ſo much Glory at the Siege of 
Troy, whither he carried Hercales's Ar- 
rows, has raiſed on this Neighbour- 
hood the Walls of Petelia, a City which 
- tho" leſs powerful than Tarentum, is 
yet more wiſely govern'd. Laftly, 
we have near us the City of Metapontus, 
which the wiſe Neſtor founded with his 
Pilians. 

What! reply'd Aſentor, is Neſtor in 
H-/peria, and cou'd not you engage 
him in your Intereſt ? Ne/tor who ſaw 
you 
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you ſo often fight againſt the Trojaus; 
and who profeſs'd a Friendſhip for you? 
J loſt that Friend, anſwer'd f,, 
by the Artifice of thoſe People, who 
are barbarous only in Name; lor they 
were ſo cunning, as to perſuade him, 
that I deſign'd to make my ſelf Matter 
of all Heſperia, We will undcceiy: 
him, anſwer'd Mentor: Telemachuas Taw 
him at Pilos before he came to ſettle his 
Colony in this Country, and before we 
undertook our Jong Voyages in queſt 
of Uiſſes ; undoubtedly he will {till 
remember that great Hero, and the 
Marks of Tenderneſs and Affection he 
gave his Son Telemachus : But the chief 
Bulineſs is to remove his Diſtruſt. 
Thoſe Suſpicions you created in the 
Minds of all your Neighbours, have 


been the occaſion of this War, and the 


only way to put a ſtop to it, is to diſſi- 
pate thoſe vain Fears: Once more leave 
all to my Conduct. 

At theſe Words, Idomeneus embra- 
cing Mentor, felt a ſhivering mixt with 
Tendernefs, and remain'd Speechleſs 
for a while. Ar laſt, with a broken 


Voice, he utter'd theſe Words: Oh! 
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confeſs, I would have been angry with 
any other Mortal that durſt be ſo free 
with me as you have been: I own 
vou are the only Man that could pre- 
rail with me to make me ſue for Peace; 
[ was reſolv'd either to die, or over- 
come all my Enemies, but it 1s reaſo- 
nable to believe your wiſe Counſels, 
rather than my Paſſion. Oh! Telema- 
c:45, how happy you are in having a 
Guide, that will never ſuffer you to go 
aſtray ! Mentor, you may do whatever 
you think fit ; all the Wiſdom of the 
Gods is in you; Minerva her ſelf could 
not give more wholeſome Advice: Go, 
promiſe, and give any thing that 1s in 
my Power ; conclude a "Treaty upon 


what Terms you pleaſe, Idomeneus will 


ratifie all you do. 


Whilſt they were thus Diſcourfing 


together, there was heard on the ſud- 
den a confus'd Noiſe of Chariots, neigh- 
ing of Horſes, hideous Shrieks and 
Howlings of Men, and loud Trum- 
pets which fill'd the Air with martial 
Clangors: The general Cry is, the Enemy 


wiſe old Man; whom the Gods have 
ſent hither to redreſs all my Errors; 1 


are 
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are come ; they have gone a great way 
about to avoid the narrow Paſſages 
guarded by Towers; here they are, rea- 
dy to beſiege Salante. The old Men 
and the Women are under a deep 
Conſternation: Alas! ſaid they, why 
did we forſake our dear Country, thc 
fruitful Iſle of Crete, and follow an 
unhappy Prince through ſo many Seas, 
to found a City which is now going to 
be deſtroy'd and devour'd by Flames 
like Troy ? They ſaw from the Top of 
their new-rais'd Walls, the Head- 
Pieces and Shields of the Enemy ſhine 
with ſo much brightneſs, that their 
Eyes were dazled with it ; they faw 
likewiſe the briſtling Pikes which co- 
ver'd the Ground as thick as a plenti- 
ful Harveſt which Ceres ripens in Sicih 
during the ſcorching heat of Summer, 
to recompence the Labour of the Hul- 
band-man. And now they perceiv'd 
the Chariots arm'd with ſharp Sythes, 
and eaſily diſcern'd the ſeveral Nations 
that made up their Army. Mentor, the 
better to diſcover them, went up to the 
Top of a high Tower, whither Iaame. 
neus and Telemachus ſoon follow'd mw 

e 


| efpy'd Philoctetes on one (ide, and Ne- 
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He was hardly came there, when he 


for with his Son Piſiſtrates on the other; 
for Neſtor was eaſily diſtinguiſh'd by 
| his venerable old Age. What! cry'd 
Nentor, you thought, Oh! 1domeneas, 
that Philoctetes and Neſtor would be 
contented to remain Neuter, but now 
you ſee they have taken up Arms a- 
eainſt you; and if I am not miſtaken, 
the other Troops which march in ſuch 
good order, and with ſo fierce a Look, 
are a Body of Lacedemonians command» 
ed by Phalantus; all are againſt you; 
you have made all your Neighbours 
our Enemies, tho, againſt your 
Will. ; mY 
Having thus ſaid, Nentor comes 
down in haſte from the Top of that 
Tower, runs to one of the City-Gates 
towards which the Enemy were ad- 
vancing, and commands it to be open- 
ed, whilſt Jaomeneas, ſurpriz'd with 
the noble Majeſty which accompanies 
2.1 hc does, dares not ſo much as to ask 
um what he means to do. Mentor 
Scchens With his Hand, that no Body 
ſhould 
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ſhould follow him ; then makes toward 
the Enemy, who wondered to ſee x 
ſingle Man coming to them; ſhews 
them afar off an Olive Branch, as a ſign 
of Peace; and being come ſo near them, 
that he might conveniently be heard, 
he requir'd them to aſſemble all the 
Captains; who being met in an inſtant, 
he thus ſpoke to em. 

Oh! generous Men, aſſembled out 
of ſo many Nations which flouriſh in 
rich Heſperia : I know tis the common 
Intereſt of your Liberty that ſummon'd 
you together to this Place; I do highly 
commend your Zeal, but iufer me to 
tell you an caſie way to preſerve the 
Liberty and Honour of all your ſeveral 
Nations without ſpilling human Blood, 
Oh! Ne/tor, Oh! wiſe Neftor, whom 

I perceive in this Aﬀembly ! You are 
not ignorant how fatal War is even to 
thoſe who undertake it with Juſtice, 
and under the Protection of the Gods; 
War is the greateſt Evil With which 
the Gods afflict Mankind; you can 
never forget how much the Greeks have 


| ſufferd during ter. Years before unhap- 
| PY 
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py Troy, How many Diviſions have 
they ſeen among their Chiefs? What 
Caprices of Fortune have they been ex- 
nos'd to? How many of them have 
fallen by Hetor's Sword? What a de- 
{lation has been occaſion'd in the moiſt 
powerful and flouriſhing Cities upon 
account of the War, by the long abſence 
of their Kings? At their return home, 
ſome were caſt away, and others met 
a fatal Death in the very Embrace of 
their Conſorts. Oh! Inhabitants of 
He/:+ria, 1 wiſh the Gods may never 
grant you fo fatal a Victory: I own, 
15; is reduc'd to Aſhes ; but it were 

better for the Grecians, if ſhe was ſtill 
in her full Glory, and if baſe Paris 
;hould ſtill gratifie his infamous Love 
with Helena, Oh! Philactetes, you, 
who have been lo long unhappy, and 
abandon'd in the Iſle of Lens, are 
not you afraid of meeting with the 
ke Diſaſters in another War? I know 
the People of Laconia have felt likewiſe 
ae Miſeries occaſion'd by the tedious 
z0::nce of the Princes, Captains and 
Seidiers Who went againſt the Trej ant. 
Oh! 


( 174 ) 
Oh! Grecians, you, who came to H.. 
peria, your coming hither was only 
a ſequel of the Misfortunes w hich at- 
tended the Trojan War. 
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Hen Mentor had thus ſpoken he 
made up towards the Pilians, 
Ver (who by that time begun to 
ow who he was) advanc'd to meet 
d ſalute him. Oh! Mentor, ſaid he 
m, 'tis now a long time ſince I firſt 
W u in Phocis; but tho' you were 
O 2 at 


(2) 
at that time but ſiſtcen Years of Age, 
yet even then I foreſau you would bs 
as wile as you have prov'd to be in 
your riper Years. Pray, acquaint me 
what ſtrange Adventure brought you 
hither? And what Expedient you de 
1721 to propoſe in order to prevent thi; 
War which Idomeneus has brought 
upon himſelf? We are all for Peace: 
*twas our common Intereſt to deſire it, 
but we could no longer live ſecure with 
im; he has broke his moſt ſolemn 
Promiſes with his next Neighbours ; be 
has ihewn to all the reſt his ambitiou 
Deſign of bringing them under Slavery, 
and has left us no other Means to defend 
our Liberty, than the uſing our utmoſt 
Endeavours to over-throw his new 
Kingdom. However, if you can find 
a way to remove our juſt Fears, and 
ſettle a firm and laſting Peace, all thc 
Nations whom you ſee here aſſemble, 
will gladly lay down their Arms, anc 
confeſs that you ſurpaſs us in Wi 
dom. 7 
Mentor anſwer'd : Wite Neſtor, yl 
koow Ulyſſes committed his Son- 10 
machs to my Charge; this young Mat 
s t 2 als 
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patient to know what was become 
iss Father, went firſt to Pylos, where 
wu gave him all the kind Entertain- 
be could expect from one of his 
Fa s conitant Friends, and then 
„der- vour Son to conduct um in his 
Travels through your Country; He 
fer wards undertook great Voyages; 
De 1a w Sicily, Egypt, and the liles ot 

, end Crete; at laſt the Winds, 
rather the Gods, caſt lum on th! 
dar, 25 he endeavour'd to return to 
deca, and we came here in time to 
rp.crent the horrors of a cruel War; 


UE. oc. laomeneus, but the Son of U!ſſes 
YR: my Self, who will aniwer tor the 
nr rmance of all Promiſes that ſhall 


be made to you. 
While Mentor was thus Diſcoutſing 
rich Veſtor, in the middle of the con- 
zacrate Troops, Idomeneus and Lelema- 
, With all the Cretans in Arms, 
Kcpr their Eyes fixt on them from the 
0p oi the Walls of Salante; they ob- 
lere with great Attention how Men. 
©'5 Propoſals would be receiv'd, and 
Wd they might have heard the wiſe 
Xcones of thoſe two venere c Old 
O 3 Men 
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Men. Weſtor ever had the Reputation 
of the moſt Prudent, and moſt Elo. 
quent of all the Grecian Princes: TwWaz 
he, who during the Siege of Toy, al. 
lay'd and check'd the Paſſion of fiero 
Achilles; the haughty Ambition of 4 
memnon; the Pride of Ajax, and the 
boiſterous Courage of Diomedes; ſolt 
Perſuaſion flow'd from his Lips like x 
ſtream of Milk and Honey; all thoſe 
Heroes were attentive to his Voice 
and were ſilent as ſoon as he begun to 
ſpeak: He alone knew how to appeaſe 
fierce Diſcord in the Camp, and tho 
he begun to feel the Infirmities of fee. 
ble old Age, yet his Words were ſtil 
full of Strength and Sweetneſs. He 
related Things paſt in order to inſtruc 


Youth by his conſummate Experience, 


and tho? he was {low of Speech, yet he 
had a moſt graceful way of telling 2 
Story. This old Man, admir'd by all 
Greece, ſeem'd to loſe all his Majeliy 
and Eloquence aſſoon as Mentor ap. 
pear'd with him; he look'd decay'd 
and over-born by Years, whereas Age 
{cem'd to bear Reſpect to Mentor 


"ſtrong and vigorous —— 
0 
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The Speech of Mentor, tho? plain and 
grave, carried with itan Air of Autho- 
rity which Weſtor's Words begun to 
want; whatever he ſpoke was Conciſe, 
Pithy, Nervous and to the Purpoſe ; 
he never us'd vain Repetitions, nor 
related any thing foreign to the Point 
in Queition. If he was oblig'd to ſpeak 
often of the ſame thing, in order to in- 
culcate it, or to perſuade others, he did 
it with a new Turn, and enforcing 
Smiles; and accompanied the whole 
with kind and complaiſant Expreſſions, 
adapted to the Wants of others, and 
fit to inſinuate the Truth of what he 
laid, Thoſe two venerable Men yteld- 
ed a very moving Sight to ſo many 
aſſembled Nations; and while the 
confederate Army that beſieged Salante, 
crowded to fee them at cloſe. view, 
and endeavour'd to hear their wiſe 
Speeches, ldomeneus and thoſe about 
him, with greedy and attentive Looks 
ſtrove to diſcover what their Geſtures 
and Countenance meant. In the mean 
time Telemachus, full of Impatience, 
ſteals away from that Multitude of 
People that ſurrounded him, and run- 


O 4 ning 


(6) 
ning to the Gate through which Mentor 
was gone out, commands it to be o- 
pen'd with an Air of Authority. Soon 
after Idomeneus, who thought he was 
ſtill by his Side, wonder'd to ſee him 
running croſs the Fields, and making 
towards Neſtor. Neſtor knew him 
again, and haſtned, tho? with flow 
Steps, to receive him. Telemachus pre- 
{ently flew to embrace him, and hugg'd 
him a long time without ſpeaking a 
Word; at laſt he cry'd out: Oh! Fa- 
ther, for I ſcruple not to call you ſo, 
{ſince my Misfortune of not finding my 
true Father, and the Kindneſſes I have 

receiv'd from you, entitle me to uſe 
that endearing Name. My Father, 
my dear Father, how bleſt am I to ſee 
you! And oh! That I might fee 0 
ſes alſo! Let if any thing could allcvr 
ate my Sorrow in being depriv'd of 
him, tis certainly the finding in you 
another Self. At theſe Words Neſtor 
was not able to forbear. Weeping, and 
he felr a ſecret Joy when he perceiv'd 
thoſe Tears, which, with a wonder. 
ful Grace, trickled down Telemachus's 
Cheeks. The Beauty, Gentleneſfs, 2 

n 
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noble Aſſurance of this unknown Youth, 
who without any Precaution, went 
through ſo many Enemies, ſtruck all 
the Allies with Aſtoniſhment. Is not 
this, ſaid they, the Son of that old 
Man who came to ſpeak with Neſtor ? 
Yes, without doubt ; for they have 
both the ſame Wiſdom, tho? with the 
different Characters of Age; in the 
one ſhe docs but begin to Bloſſom, 
whereas in the other Ne bears a plenti- 
jul Harvelt of ripe Fruits. Mentor who 
faw with Pleaſure, with what a ten- 
der Affection Neſtor had receiv'd Lele— 
achas, made uſe of that happy Diſ- 
poſition. This is, ſaid he to him, the 
Son of Uhſſes, ſo dear to all Greece, 
end to your ſelf. Oh! Wiſe Nefer, I 
deliver him up to you as the beſt and 
ſureſt Hoſtage for Idomentus's Promiſes. 
Lou may eaſily imagine that I ſhould 
be ioath if the loſs of the Son ſhould 
oho that of the Father, and that the 
\wrerched and diſconſolate Penelope 
culd reproach Mentor With having 
110: ihc'd her Son to the Ambition of the 
"ew Ring of Salante. With this Sure- 
% Who offers himſelf of his own ac- 

| e 
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cord, and whom the Gods, who are 
lovers of Peace, have ſent to you, I be. 
gin to offer to all theſe aſſembled Nati. 
ons, ſuch Propoſals as will eſtabliſh for 
ever a ſolid and laſting Peace. 
At this Word of Peace, a confuſed 
Noiſe began to ſpread from Rank to 
Rank; all thoſe different Nations mur. 
mur'd with Anger and Indignation, 
thinking ſo much time loſt, while they 
delay'd Fighting, and that all thoſe 
Speeches tended only to allay their Fury, 
and rob them of their Prey. Among 
the reſt, the Manducians bore with great 
Impatience, that Idomeneus ſhould ever 
be in a condition to deceive them again. 
Therefore they often attempted to in- 
terrupt Mentor, for they fear'd left his 
wiſe Diſcourſe ſhould ſlacken their Al- 
lies; nay, they began to grow Jealous 
| of all the Grecians who were in the Af 
| _. ſembly. Mentor perceiving this, made 
| it his Buſineſs to fortify their Jealouſy, 
| the better to divide the Minds of thoſe 
different Nations. 
| I confeſs, ſaid he, that the Mandaci. 
| ans have juſt reaſon to complain, and to 
| demand reparation for the Wrongs — 
85 lave 
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| have ſuffer'd ; but at the ſame time, it 
is not reaſonable that the Grecians, who 
| make up the beſt govern'd Colonies, 
ſhould be ſuſpe&ed and odious to the 
Natives. On the contrary, che Gre 
ans ought to be united together, and 
make themſelves reſpected by others; 
the only Thing they muſt obſerve, is 
to be contented with what they enjoy, 
and never to encroach upon their 
Neighbour's Territories. I know Lo- 
meneus has been fo unhappy as to create 
Jealouſies among you, but 'twill be an 
eaſie matter to remove all your Suſpi- 
cions. Telemachas and my Self will be- 
come your Hoſtages : We'll anſwer for 
Idomeneas's Fidelity, and will remain in 
your Power, till he has faithfully per- 
form'd all his Promiſes to You. You 
are provok'd, Oh! Manducians, becauſe 
the Cretay Troops have made them- 
felves Maſters of your Mountains by 
lurprize, and that by that means they 
are able to make Incurſions whenever 
they pleaſe into the Country, whither 
you did retire, to leave them the open, 
Country near the Sea-Shore. Upon the 
whole Matter, thoſe narrow Paſſages 


4 which 


( 10 
which the Cretans have Fortified with 
high Towers full of armed Men, are 
the true occaſion of this War. Pray, 
anſwer me, can you alledge any other? 
Thereupon the chief of the Manducians 
advanced and thus ſpoke. 

What Means have we not us'd to a. 
void this War ? The Gods themſelves 
can Witneſs that we renounc'd Peace, 
only becauſe it was no longer in our 
Power to live in Peace, through the 
ſtirring Ambition of the Cretans, and 
the impoſſibility of truſting to their 
Oaths again; a ſenſeleſs Nation, who 
drove us to the hard neceſſity of run- 
ning all Hazards, and ſeeking our ſaſe- 
ty in their Ruin; as long as they keep 


thoſe narrow Paſſages, we ſhall ever be 


afraid of their Deſigns of incroaching 
upon our Lands, and bringing us under 
ſubjection. Had they no other Thoughts 
than to live in Peace with their Neigh- 
bours, they would be contented with 
what we yielded up to them of our 


_ own accord, and would not deſire to 


keep an Entrance into a Country up- 
on which they have no ambitious De- 
ſign. You are little acquainted with 

them, 


. 

them, Oh! wiſe Old Man, but it has 
been our Misfortune to know them too, 
too well. Ceaſe, ceaſe for the future, 
Oh! thou beloved by the Gods, ceaſe 
to put a ſtop to a juſt and neceſſary 
War, without which a conſtant Peace 
can never be ſettled in Heſperia. Oh! 
Ungrateful, treacherous and cruel Na- 
tion, whom the angry Gods have ſent 
among us to trouble our Repoſe, and 
puniſh us for our Faults. Yet after you 
have puniſh'd us, Oh great Gods! You 
will revenge us too, neither will you 
be leſs juſt ro our Enemies than to our 
ſelves. 2 

At theſe Words all the Aſſembly 
was in an Uproar: It ſeem'd as if Mars 
and Bellona went from Rank to Rank, 
to kindle in every one's Breaſt the rag- 
ing fury of War, Which Mentor endea- 
vour'd to quench. Whereupon Mentor 
thus reſum'd his Diſcourſe : Had I no- 
thing but Promiſes to make to you, 
you might chuſe whether you would 
accept or reject them; but what I offer 
is real and certain. If you are not con- 
tented to have Telemachus and my (lf 
ior Hoſtages, I will cauſe Twelve of 


the 


oy 
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the moſt noble and valiant Cretans to 
be deliver'd up to you. But at the ſame 
time it is but juſt that you ſhould give 
us Hoſtages alſo: for tho? Idomexens 
have a ſincere deſire for Peace, yet he 
defires it without Fear or Weakneſs; 
he ſeeks Peace juſt as you ſeem to deſire 
it, out of Wiſdom and Moderation, 
and not out of a fond Love for a ſoft 


and effeminate Life, nor out of fear at 


the impending Dangers of War. He 
is ready either to Conquer or to Die, 
but he prefers Peace to the moſt glori- 
ous Victory; he would be aſham'd of 
being overcome, but he fears the being 
unjuſt, and is not aſham'd to make a- 
mends for what he has done amiſs. Tho 
he offers Peace with Sword in Hand, he 
would not be thought to impoſe its Gon- 
ditions wich Imperiouſneſs ; for he ſets 
no value upon a ford Friendſhip. He 
would have a Peace, wherein all Par- 
ties concern'd may find their mutual Sa- 
tisfaction; a Peace that may remove 
all Jealouſies, ſtifle all Feuds and Re- 
ſentments, and reconcile all Diſtruſts. 
In a Word, Idomenens has all the Sen- 


timents which, I am fure, you deſire 
he - 
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he ſhould have; my chief Buſineſs is 
now to perſuade you of his real Inten- 
tions, Which I may do witheaſe, if you 
will but hear me with an impartial 
and unprejudiced Mind. Hear me, 
Oh! Warlike People; and you, Oh! 
Wife and united Captains, hear what 
I offer to you from ſdome neus: As it is 
not juſt that he ſhould have a free En- 
trance into his Neighbours Territo- 
ries, ſo it were unreaſonable that he 
ſhould be expos'd to the Inroads of his 
Neighbours; therefore he conſents 
that thofe Streights which he has forti- 
fed with high Towers, may be guard- 
ed by Troops that ſhall ſtand Neuter. 
You Neſtor, and you Philoctetes, are 
born Grecians, yet upon this occaſion 
you declar*d againſt Idomeneus, and ſo 
cannot be ſuſpected of being too favour- 
able to his fide. You are mov'd and 
animated by the common Intereſt of 
the repoſe and liberty of Heſperia, and 
therefore 'tis fit you {ſhould be the 
Truſtees and Keepers of thoſe narrow 
Paſſages which have occaſion'd this 
War. You are as much concern'd in 
hindering the old Inhab:tants of Hei- 
| perta, 


r 
peria from deſtroying | 7 Rpt which is 
a new Greet Colony, like one of thoſe 
you have founded, as in hindering He- 
meneus from encroachigg upon his 
Neighbours. You ought to kcep an 
equal Ballance betwi\;: boch Parties; 
and inſtead of deſtto ing with Fire and 
Sword, a People hom you ought to 
Love, | reſerve to you: fcives the Ho. 
nour of being Judges ar-. later. 
I know you wou!d like tho' Pr. poſals, 
it you could he {ure of ti 4 formance 
on Idomt neuss part; as to ib, I will 
give you full Satisfaction: F, the (e- 
curity of both Parties, there wil; 3: thoſe 
Hoſtages 1 mention'd before, all 
the narrow Paſſages be gepoſited into 
your Hands. Now when the ſafety of 
all Heſperia, and even that of Salante 
and Idomeneus {Hall lie at „Our Mercy, 
will you not then be contented ? Of 
whom can you be afraid, unks it be of 
your own ſelves ? You dare not truſt 
Idomeneas ; and yer Idomeneus is ſo free 
from any deſign of deceiving you, that 
he is willing to truſt you. Yes, he will 
commit to your Charge both the Re- 
poſe, Lives and Liberty of all his Peo- 


ple 
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ple and himſelf. If it be true that you 
only defire an honourable and laſting 
Peace, how can you now reject her, 
when ſhe courts you to embrace her ? 
Once more do not think that *tis Fear 
that forces Idomeneus to offer you theſe 
Propoſals; no, *tis Wiſdom and Juftice 
which engage him to take theſe Mea- 
ſures, without regarding whether you 
impute to his Weakneſs what is the 
effect of his Virtue. In his firſt attempts 
he is to blame, and he glories in ac- 


knowledging his Faults by obviating 


your Demands, Tis Weakneſs, *tis 


ridiculous Vanity, ?tis abſolute Tgno- 


rance of a Man's own Intereſt, to hope 
to conceal his Faults, by endeavouring 
to maintain 'em by a fierce Haughti- 
neſs. He who owns his Faults to his 
Enemy, and who offers to repair *em, 
ſhews by that, that he is become un- 
capable of committing 'em; and an 
Enemy cannot be too fearful of fo wiſe 


and ſo firm a Conduct, at leaſt if he 


does not make Peace: Be ture you take 
good heed, that in his turn, he does do 
you no Injury. If you flight Peace 
and Juſtice, which now offer them- 

ſelves 
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ſelves to you. Peace and Juſtice will 
take their Revenge. Jdomeneas, Who 
ought to have fear*d that he ſhould have 
found the Gods provok'd againſt him, 
will now find 'em on his fide againſt 
you. Telemachus and my ſelf will Fight 
for the true Cauſe; and I call all the 
Gods both Celeſtial and Infernal to wit- 
neſs the Juſtice of thoſe Propoſals that 
I have now made to you. 

At theſe Words Mentor rais'd his Arm 
on high to ſhew to that great multitude 
of People the Olive-Branch, the Signal 
of Peace, which he had in his Hand. 
The Commanders, who nearly beheld 
him, were dazled with the divine 
Light that ſparkl'd in his Eyes; he ap- 
pear'd with ſuch an Authority, and ſo 
awful a Majeſty, as is never teen in the 
greateſt and moſt illuſtrious among 
Mortals. The Charm of his ſoft, yet 
powerful Words, ſtole away their 
Hearts: They were like thoſe enchant- 
ing Words, which in the deep ſilence 
of the Night, do in a moment itop the 
Motion of the Moon and Stars, calm 
the raging Seas, huſh the Winds and 
the Waves, and ſtay the Courſe of +" 

mo 
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molt rapid Streams. Mentor ſeem'd 
in the middle of theſe furious People, 
like Bacchus when he was ſurrounded 
by Tygers, which forgetting their 
fierceneſs, by the power of his ſweet 
Words, came and lick'd his Feet, and 
own'd their Subjection by their fawn- 
ing. All this while there remain'd a 
profound Silence thro? all the Army: 
The Commanders ſtood gazing on one 
another, and durſt not oppoſe this ſin- 
gle Man, nor imagine who he was. 
All the Troops ſtood motionleſs with 
their Eyes fix d on him, and durſt not 


make the leaſt Noiſe, leſt he ſhould 


have ſomething more to ſay, which 


that might hinder, tho' they could not 
imagine that any thing could be added 
to what he had ſaid: His Diſcourſe 
ſeem'd ſhort, and they wiſh'd he had 
ſpoken longer. All he had ſaid, re- 
main'd as it were Engraven in their 
Hearts; his Speech made him belov'd ; 
his Speech made him believ'd; every 
one was greedily attentive both with 
their Ears and Eyes, to catch the leaſt 
Syllable that came out of his Mouth. 


After 
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After a pretty long ſilence, a kind of 
a ſoft noiſe began to ſpread it ſelf by lit- 
tle and little on every ſide, not like the 
contus'd noiſe of People that begin their 
Anger with harſh Whiſpers ; but on 
the contrary, it was a kind and gentle 
Murmur. Every one's Face appear'd 
with a pleaſant Serenity and a delight- 
ful Softneſs. The Mandacians, fo high- 
ly enrag d, let their Weapons fall out 
of their Hands. The rugged Pbalan. 
zus, and the Lacedemonians, were ama- 
Zed to find their Hearts fo ſoftned; and 
the reſt began to look for that happy 
Peace which lately was in view. Phi- 
loctetes, whom his own Misfortunes had 
made more ſenſible than rhe reſt, could 
not reſtrain his Wars. Neſtor not be- 
ing able to ſpeak for the tranſport into 
which this Diſcourſe had, thrown him, 
renderly embrac'd Mentor, being whol- 
ly incapable of uttering ne Sy llable; 
and all the People at once, as it it had 
been a Signal, cry'd out, Oh, wonde- 
rous wiſe old Maa! You alone have 
diſarm'd us; Peace, Peace, tis Peace 
we wiſh for. Preſently after this, Neſtor 
would have harrangu'd 'em; but the 
| Troops 
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Troops were impatient, and fear'd 
that he would only ſtart ſome Difficulty : 
Once again, they cry'd out, Peace ! 
Peace! And they were no way to be 
ſilenc'd, but by obliging all the Offi- 
cers of the Army to cry out with them 
for Peace. Neſtor perceiving that he 
had not then the liberty to make a re- 
gular Diſcourſe, was contented only to 
lay; You ſee, Mentor, what the Word 
of a good Man can do: When Wiſ⸗ 
dom and Virtue ſpeak, they ſtill all the 
Paſſions ; our juſt Reſentments turn 
into Friendſhip, and deſires of a laſting 
Peace, We accept the Peace you offer 
us; at which all the Commanders held 
up their Hands in ſign of Agreement. 
Mentor haſted to the City- Gate to cauſe 
it to be open'd, and to ſpeak to Idome- 
neus to come out of the City without 
any Precaution. Mean while Neftor 
embrac'd Telemachas with theſe Words; 
Thou amiable Son of the wiſeſt of all 
the Greeks, can you be wiſer and hap- 
pier than He! Have you learn'd no- 
thing of his Fate? The Memory of 
your Father, whom you ſo much re- 
ſemble, has help'd to extinguiſh our 

| Rage. 


( 20) 
Rage. Phalantus, tho? hard and ſevere, 
tho? he has never ſeen Ulyſſes, can't but 
be concern'd for his and his Son's Miſ- 
fortunes. Here Telemachas was preſgd 
to recount his Adventures, till Mentor 
return'd with Idomeneus and all the Cre. 
tan Youths which attended him. At 
the ſight of Idomeneus, the Allies felt 
their Animoſity rekindled, but Mentor's 
Words {titPd this Fire, juſt ready to 
break out. Why do we delay, ſaid he, 
the Confirmation of this ſacred Alli- 
ance, of which the Gods will be both 
Witneſſes and Guarantees ? May they 
avenge it, if any impious Wretch dare 
to violate it; and may all the horrible 
Plagues of War ( not involving the 
Faithful and Innocent) fall on the per- 
jur'd and/execrable Head of that ambi- 
ftious Man who ſhall break the holy 
Sanctions of this Alliance! May he be 
hated of Gods and Men! May he never 
reap the Fruit of his Pertidy ! May 
the infernal Furies, in the moſt hideous 
Forms, appear and encreate his Rage 
and Deſpair ! May he be ſtruck dead 
without any hope of Burial! May his 
Bedy be a Frey to Dogs and Yulturs ! 

| May 
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May he be in the deep Abyſs of Hell 

for ever, more ſeverely tormented than 

Tantalus, Ixion, or the Dayaids ! But 

no ; rather may this Peace be as firm as 
| the Mountain of Atlas, that ſupports 

the Heavens! May all theſe People 
preſerve and enjoy the Fruits of it from 
Generation to Generation! May the 
Names of thoſe who ſhall {wear to it 
be ever mention'd with Love and Re- 
verence by the laſt of our Race! May 
this Peace, founded upon Juſtice and 
Integrity, be the Pattern of every Peace 
hereafter to be made among all the Na- 
tions of the Univerſe! And may all the 
People who would make themſelves 
happy by re-uniting, take Example by 
thoſe of Heſperia ! 

At theſe Words, Idomeneus and the 
other Kings {wore to maintain the Peace 
on the fore-mention'd Articles. Hoſta- . 
ges were given on each ſide, and Tele- 
machus would needs be one of the Hoſta- 
ges for Idomeneus; but Mentor cou'd not 
be one of that Number, becauſe the 
Allies deſir'd he ſhou'd continue with 
Jam neus, to give an account of his 
Conduct, and of that of his Counſel- 
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lors, till the intire execution of the Ar. 
ticles {worn to. An hundred Heifers 
as White as Snow were ſacrific'd be. 
tween the Enemy's Camp and the 
Town, together with as many white 
Bulls whoſe Horns were guilt and a. 
dorn'd with Garlands. The frightful 
Bellowings of the Sacrifices that fell un. 
der the ſacred Knife, reſounded over 
all the neighbouring Mountains; the 
reaking Gore ſtream'd on all ſides; a 
great abundance of the richeſt Wine 
was pour'd out for the Libations ; the 
Aruſpices conſulted the Entrails yet 
panting. In theſe Sacrifices was burn'd 
on the Altar an Incenſe that aſcended 
like a large Cloud, whoſe Odour per- 
fum'd the whole Country. While the 
Soldiers on both ſides throwing off the 
unkind Aſpects of Enemies, began to 
entertain one another with their Ad- 
ventures, and already had left off their 
Labour, and by degrees taſted the 
ſweetneſs of Peace: Many of thoſe who 
had follow'd Idomeneus to the Siege of 
Troy, knew thole who belong'd to 
Neſtor which had been engag'd with 
them in the ſame War, and very kind- 
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(23 ) | 
ly embracing each other, mutually re- 
Hated what had befalPn *em, after they 
had ruin'd that lofty City, the Orna- 
ment and Glory of all Aſia: And now 
they lay down on the Graſs, crown'd 
with Flowers, drinking Wine together 
that was ſent 'em out of the Town in 
large Veſſels, to celebrate ſo happy a 
R 

Then ſaid Mentor to the Kings, O 
ye Captains, aſſembled under ſeveral 
Names and ſeveral Leaders, you ſhall 
now be but one People : For thus the 
ſt Gods, Lovers of Mankind, have 
decreed the eternal Tie of their Con- 
cord. The entire human Race is but 
one large Family diſpers'd over the Face 
of the Whole Earth: All Men are Bro- 
thers to each other, and ought to love 
as ſuch. Curs'd are thoſe wicked Men 
who ſeek a cruel Glory in the Blood of 
their Brethren, which is, indeed, their 
own, *Tistrue, War is ſometimes ne- 
cellary ; but it is a ſhame to Humanity, 
that ic is inevitable on ſome occaſions. 
Oh Princes! think not that it ought to 
be deſird for the acquiſition of Glory! 
{rue Glory is not to be found void of 
* Huma.- 
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Humanity ; whoever prefers his own 
particular Glory to the Sentiments gf 
Humanity, is a Monſter of Pride and 
no Van, and can never obtain any other 
than a falſe Glory: For true Glory con. 
ſiſts only in Moderation and Goodnef, 
He may be flatter'd, indeed, to ſatisfe 
his fooliſh Vanity; but if Men went to 
ſpeak their real Opinion of him in pri. 
vate, it ought jultly to be ſaid, That 
he has ſo much the leſs deſerv'd Glory, 
as he has ſought it with an unjuſt Paſſi 
on: Men ought not to eſteem him, 
becauſe he has ſo little valu'd Men, and 
has been ſo prodigal of their Blood thro 
a brutiſh Vanity. Happy's that King 
who loves his People, and is belov'd by 
them ; who dare truſt his Neighbours, 
and who is truſted by them; who, far 
from meking War againſt them, pre- 
vents any War between them, and gives 
occaſion to all Foreign Nations to wiſh 
tlemſclves as happy as his Subjects in 
having him for their King! Reſolve 
then to meet from me to time, O ye 
Princes of the powerful Cities of Heſ- 
774, and hold a general Aſſembly once 
every three Years, where all the Kings 
| Th here 
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here preſent ſhall concur to continue 
this Alliance by a new Oath, to con- 
frm this'prom's'd Friendſhip, and to 
concert all your common Intereſts. As 
long as you are united, you will enjoy 
at home in this fine Country both Peace, 
Honour and Plenty ; abroad you will 
ever be invincible. Tissonly Diſcord, 
the Daughter of Hell, that torments 
poor diſtracted Mortals, that has Power 
to interrupt the Happineſs the Gods do 
delign you. WYeſtor reply'd, You fee by 
the readineſs with which we make 
Peace, how far we are from making 
War thro' any Vain-glory , or by the 
unjuſt greedineſs of advancing our ſelves 
by the depreſſion of our Neighbours ; 
but what can we do when we find our 
ſelves near a violent Prince, who knows 
no Law but his Intereſt, and who takes 
all occaſions to invade the Territories of. 
other States? Think not that I ſpeak of 
eee No; I have no longer ſuch 
a Thought of him: ?Tis Aaraſtas King 
je Wo! the Daunians from whom we ought 
co fear all Miſchiefs : He contemns the 
ce Gods, and thinks that all Men upon the 
Face of the Earth were born only to 
1 2 promote 
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promote his Glory by their Slavery: 


He will have no Subjects of whom he 
may be both King and Father : He muſt 
have Slaves and Adorers, and will be 
worſhip'd as a God. Hitherto the blind 
Goddeſs, Fortune, has favour'd his un- 
juſt Enterprizes: We haſted to attach 
Salerta to defeat the weakeſt of our Ene. 
mies, ho only began to eſtabliſh him. 
ſelf on this ſide, at laſt to turn our For. 
ces againſt that other more powerful 
Enemy: He has already taken ſeveral 
Towns from our Allies: He has defeat. 
ed the Cretonians in two Battels, uſing 
all Means whatever to ſatisfie his Am. 
bition ; Force and Cunning are alike to 
him, ſo he can but weaken his Enemies 
He has heap'd up a great mals of Tres 
fure, and his Troops are diſciplin'd 
and inur'd to War; his Commander; 
are Experienc'd ; he is well obey'd, 


Watching himſelf continually over al 


thoſe who act by his Order; he puniſhe 
the lcaſt Faults with Severity, and 
largely rewards the good Services dom 
him; his Valour ſuſtains and anjmats 
the Courage of all his Troops, and he 
wou'd be an accompliſh'd King i 

Juſtice 


(47) | 
Juſtice and Honeſty guided his Actions: 
zut he neither fears the Gods nor the 
Checks of his Conſcience ; nor does he 
value Fame it ſelf, but looks on it as a 
vain Phantom, which can affect none 
but poor ſpirited Men; he eſteems no- 
thing as a real and ſolid Good, but the 
advantage of poſſeſſing great Riches, 
to be fear'd and to proſtrate all Mankind 
at his Feet. Shortly you'l find his Ar- 
my upon our Confines, and if the uni- 
on of ſo many Peopie do not enable us 
to reſiſt him, we have certainly loſt all 
hopes of Liberty. Tis therefore the 
Intereſt of Idomeneus as well as ours to 
oppoſe this haughty Man, who can 
ſufer nothing free in his Neighbour- 
hood, If we had been overcome, Sa- 
lenta wow'd have been threaten'd with 
the ſame Misfortune. Let us make 
haſte then all together to prevent it. 
Whilſt Neſtor ſpoke thus, they ad- 
vanc'd toward the Town. For laome- 
neus had invited all the Kings and prin- 
cipal Commanders to enter and paſs the 
Night there: Mean while all the Ar- 
my of the Allies ſet up their Tents, 
aach all the Field was already cover'd 
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With rich Pavillions of all forts of Co. 
lours, wherein the weary'd He/perians 
expected refreſhing Sleep. When the 
Kings and their Retinue were entered 
the City, they were amaz'd to ſee 
how in ſo little a time ſo many magni: 
cent Structures cou'd be rais'd ; and 
that the hurry of ſo great a War had 
not hinder'd this growing City from 
encieaſing, and from being beautificd 
all at once. 

They admir'd the wiſdom and vigi- 
lance of Idomeneus, who had founded ſo 
brave a Kingdom, and every one con- 
cluded that having made Peace with 
him, the Allies wou'd be very power. 
ful, if he enter'd into a League with 
them againſt the Daunians. It was 
therefore propos d to Idomeneus to joyn 
with them in it, who cou'd not rejett 
{9 juſt a Propoſal, promiſing em afſ- 
ſtance: But as Mentor was not ignorant 
of any thing that is neceſſary that 
may make a State flouriſh, he was ab 
{ur'd that the Forces of Idomeneus cou 
not be fo great as they ſeem'd, where- 
fore, taking him apart, he thus ſpoke 
to him. 

You 
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You ſee our care has not been altoge- 
ther unprofitable to you: Salerta is 
zuarded from the Misfortune that 
threten'd it: Tis now only in your 
nower to raiſe its Glory high as the 
Heavens, and to equal the Wiſdom of 
our Granſire in the Government of 
gur People, I proceed to {peak freely 
ca, believing you wou'd have me 
oo, and that you hate all manner of 
Flatrery, Whilſt theſe Kings were 
raiſing your Magnificence, I was think- 
ing to my ſelf on the Raſhneſs of your 
Conduct: At this word Raſh- 
neſs Idomeneus chang'd Countenance ; 
his Eyes look?d wildly, he colour'd and 
was going to interrupt Mentor, who 
laid to him in a modeſt and reſpectful 
Tone, but free and bold; I ſee plainly 
this word Raſhneſs choaks you, and 
confeſs, any one but my ſelf wou'd 
hardly have us'd it; for we ought to 
reſgect Kings and humour their nicety, 
elpeclally when we reprove 'em: Truth 
one is enough to offend 'em, without 
adding rough Expreſſions; but I was 
n hopes that you cou'd have permitted 
e to have ſpoken to you without Le- 


Pa nitives, 


Who by this time had recover'd of his 


(39 ) 
nitives, to let you ſee your Error : My 
Deſign has been to accuſtom you to un. 
aerſtand how to call Things by their 
Names, and to perceive, that when 
others give you their Advice upon your 
Conduct, they never dare tell you al 
that they Think; and, if you would 
not be deceiv'd init, you ſhouꝰd always 
apprehend more than they will ſay to 
you, of what relates to your diſadvan- 
tage. For my part, I ſhall willingly 
ſoften my Words according to your Bu- 
fincs. At theſe Words Idomeneus , 
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paſſionate Diſorder, ſeem'd aſham'd af 
his Nicety : You ſee, ſaid he to Mentor, W 
what the Cuſtom of being Flatterd 
does. I delire the welfare Ty King: 
dom, and there is no Truth, how un. 
grateful ſoever, but what I ſhall think 
my ſelf happy to hear from your Mouth: Wt 
But pity a Monarch, whom Flattery i 
had poiſon'd, and who even in hö 
Misfortunes cou'd not find a Man brave Bi 
enough to tell him the Truth. No, | 
have never found any Body who hs 
lov'd me ſo well as to diſpleaſe me in 
telling me the Whole Truth. "_— the 
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Tears ſtood in his Eyes, and he ten- 
derly embrac'd Mentor. Then ſaid the 
old wiſe Man, *tis with Grief that I ſee 
my ſelf conſtrain'd to tell you ſome hard 
Things; but can I betray you in tel- 
ling you the Truth? I ſuppoſe your 
{cltin my Place; if you have hitherto 
been deceiv'd, *twas becauſe you were 
very willing to beſo ; 'twas this made 
you fear to be advis'd. Have you ſought 
bor the moſt diſintereſs d People, and 
| who were moſt likely to contradict you? 
Have you made it your Buſineſs to 
chooſe Men the leaſt fond to pleaſe you? 
The moſt unbiaſs'd in their Conduct, 
and the moſt capable to condemn your 
E unjuſt Sentiments and Paſſions? When 
vou have found Flatterers, have you 
8 diſcarded em? Have you diſtruſted 
g your ſelf? No, no; you have not done 
as thoſe do who love Truth, and who 
deſerve to know it. Let us ſee if you 
will henceforward have the Courage to 
act better, and to ſuffer your ſelf to be 
humbled by the Truth that condemns 
ou. I ſaid, that what acquires you 
great Praiſe, deſerves to be blam'd. 
While you had ſo many Enemies a» 
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(32 ) 
broad, who threaten'd your Kingdom, 
yet but ill eftabliſh'd, you thought on 
nothing within your new City, but to 
raiſe 405 Buildings in it: *Tis this 
has caus'd you ſo many reſtleſs Nights, 
as you your ſelf have own'd to me, 
You have conſum'd your Wealth; you 
neither thought of encreaſing your 
People, nor of Cultivating the fertil 
Lands of this ſide. Shou'd you not 
have look'd upon theſe two Things a5 
the two eſſential Foundations of your 
Power? To have a great number of 
able Men, and Lands well Cultivated 
to Feed ?em ? There ought to have been 
a long Peace in theſe beginnings to fa- 
vour the encreaſe of your People. You 
ſhou'd have thought of nothing but 
Husbandry, and the eſtabliſhment of 
the moſt wile Laws. A vain Ambit 
on has puſh'd you on to the very brink 
of a Precipice ; and by labouring to ap- 
pear Great, you had like to have ruin'd 
your true Greatneſs, Make haſt now 
to repair theſe Faults; Leave off your 
creat Works; throw off all Pride which 
wowd ruin your new City : Let your 
People take their Eaſe, and apply yo 
al 


(33) 


{elf to ſettle 'em in Plenty, to facilitate 
their Marriages. For, know that you 
are no longer a King than you have a 
people to govern ; and that you ſhou'd 
not meaſure your Power by the extent 
of the Lands you poſſeſs, but by the 
number of Men, who inhabit 'em, and 


| who are bound to obey you: Make 
| choice of good Ground, tho but indiffe- 
ent in extent, and fill it with a nume- 


tous People, Laborious and Diſciplin'd ; 
endeavour to be lov'd by theſe People, 
and then you will be more Powertul, 
more Happy, and more Glorious than 
al rhe Conquerors who lay walt ſo ma- 
ny Kingdoms. 

How ſhall I deport my ſelf then, ſaid 
1omeneas, to theſe Kings? Shall Town 
my Weakneſs to them? 'Tis true, I 
nave neglected Husbandry and Com- 


merce too, which is fo convenient for 


R 


me in theſe Parts, having thought on 


nothing but to build me a ſtately City. 
Muttl, my dear Mentor, diſhonour my 
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elt before ſo many Kings, and diſco- 


ver my want of Power ? If I muſt, I 
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a without any ſcruple, whatever it 
colts me: For you have taught me that 
| a true 


| (34) 

a true King, Who is made for his Pe. 
ple, and who owes himſelf wholly to 
them, ought to prefer the welfare of his 
Kingdom to his own Reputation. This 
Sentiment, reply'd Mentor, becomes a 
Father of the People, *tis by this Good. 
neſs, and not by the Magnificence of 
your City, that I perceive the Soul ofa 
true King in you: But your Honour 
muſt be maintain'd as well for the Inte- 
reſt of your Kingdom: That ſhall be 
my Province, I will therefore go tell 
theſe Kings, that you have engag'd your 
ſelf to re-eſtabliſh V/yſſes, if he be yet 
Living, or at leaſt his Son, to Ithaca; Þ 
and that you will drive thence by 
force all the Lovers of Penelope. They 
muſt needs conſider that this War will 
require a great number of Troops, and 
ſo they will agree that you can afford 
*em but ſmall ſupplies againſt the Dau- 
HIANS, 

At theſe Words Idomeneus appeard 
like a Man eas'd of a Burthen not to be 
born, My dear Friend, ſaid he to 
Mentor, you will thus fave my Honour, 
and the Reputation of this growing 
City, whoſe Weakneſs you will E 

rom 
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from all my Neighbours : But what 
probability 15 there that I will ſend For- 
ces to Ithaca, to re-eſtabliſh Vizſſes there, 
or at leaſt his Son Telemachus, ſince 
Telemachus himſelf 1s engag'd to go to 
the War againſt the Daunians? Don't 
trouble your ſelf, Sir, replied Mentor, 
Pll tell 'em nothing but Truth: The 
Veſſels that you ſend to eſtabliſh your 
Trade, ſhall go to the Coaſt of Epiras, 
which will do two Things at one time; 
one in recalling-the foreign Merchants, 
whom too great Impoſts do eſtrange 
from Salenta, to your Coalt ; and t'o- 
ther in inquiring News of U!yſſes ; 
who, if he be yet alive, can't be far 
from thoſe Seas that part Greece and Ita- 
ly; and it is certainly reported that he 
was ſeen among the Pheocians: But, if 
there he no hope of ſeeing him again, 
your Fleet will however do a Signal 
Piece of Service to his Son ; for the 

will ſpread thro? Ithaca, and all the 
neighbouring Countries, a terrour of the 
Name of young Telemachus, who was 
thought to be dead as well as his Father: 
The Lovers of Penelope will be aſto— 
ruh to hear that he is ready to return 
? with 
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with the Succours of a powerful Allie: 
The Ithacans will not dare to ſhake of 
the Yoke ; Penelope will be comforted, 
and will ever refuſe to make choice of a 
Husband. Thus you will ſerve Tele. 
machus whilſt he is in your place, with 
the Allies on this Coaſt of Iraly againſt 
the Daunians. At theſe words, Idome- 
neus cry'd out, Happy's the King who 
is ſupported by wiſe Counſels! A wiſe 
and faithful Friend, is more worth to a 
King than victorious Armies, But 
doubly bleſs'd is the King who is ſenſi- 
ble of his Happineſs, and knows how 
to profit himſelf by the uſe of wite 
Counſels : For often it happens, that 
wile and honeſt Men, whoſe Virtue is 
fear'd, are far remov'd from his truſt, 
that he may give an ear to Flatterers, 
whoſe Treaſon is never fear'd. I am 
my felt fall'n into this Error, and I will 
relate to you all the Misfortunes that 
have befaiPn me by a falſe Friend, who 
flatter'd my Paſſions, in hopes, that in 
return, 1 would flatter his. 

Mentor eaſily made the Confederate 
Kings underitand that Idozzenmens ought 
to take care of the Affairs of 7 elemachas, 
whiitt 
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whilſt that young Prince went with 
them. They were very well ſatisfy'd 
that they had in their Army the young 
Son of Ulyſſes, and an hundred of the 
Cretan Youth, whom Idomeneas gave 
him to accompany him ; they were the 
Flower of the young Nobility which 
the King brought along with him from 
Crete. Twas Mentor who advis'd him 
to fend 'em to this War. You muſt 
take care, ſaid he, to encreaſe the Peo- 
ple during this Peace; but leſt all the 
Nation ſhould grow ſoft and effeminate, 
and be ignorant of the Art of War; 
vou muſt ſend the young Nobility to 
the Wars abroad, who will be ſuffici- 
ent to ſet the whole Kingdom on an 
Emulation of Glory, or the Love of 
Arms, on the Contempt of Fatigues, 
and of Death it ſelf; in ſhort, on the 
Experience of the Military Art. 

The Confederate Kings left Salenta, 
very well ſatisfy'd with King Idomeneus, 
and charm'd with the Wiſdom of Men- 
for, They were very glad that they 
nag got Telemachus along with 'em; 
* could not maſter his Grief when 
he Was to part with his Friend. Whilſt 
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(33) 
the Confederate Kings took their leaves, 
and ſwore to Idomeneus that they would 
keep an eternal Alliance with him, 
Mentor holding Telemachus lock'd in his 
Arms, felt himſelf bedew'd with that 
young Prince's Tears. I am inſenſible, 
ſaid Telemachus, of the Joy that I am go- 
ing in queſt of Glory; nothing now 
fills my Soul but the Grief that I muſt 
part from you. Methinks I ſee again 
that unfortunate time when the Egpti- 
ans ſnatch'd me from between your 
Arms, and carried me away from you 
without giving me the leaſt hope of 
ſeeing you any more. Mentor return'd 
an anſwer to theſe words, {weet and 
obliging, the better whereby to com- 
fort him: This, {aid he, is a Separati- 
on har different, this is voluntary and 
will he ſhort; you go to ſeek Victory. 
My Son, you ſhould love me leſs ten- 
derly add with a more manly Love. 
Acguſtom your ſelf to my abſence ; 
you w ill not always have me with you: 
Wiſdom and Virtue rather than he 
Preſence of Mentor, ſhould info: yo 
with what you ought ro do. 8/8 
this, the Goddeſs, concea d. 
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Perſon of Mentor, cover'd Telemachus 
with her Kyes, and breath'd into him 
the Spirit of Wiſdom and Foreſight, un- 
daunted Valour and a ſweet Modera- 
tion, which are fo rarely found toge- 
ther. Go, ſaid Mentor, into the midſt 
of the greateſt Dangers as often as it is 
convenient you ſhould go. A Prince 
diſhonours himſelf much more in ſhun- 
ning the Dangers of War, than in ne- 
ver going to 'em at all. The Courage 
of him who commands others, ought 
never to be doubtful. It it be neceſſary 
that a People ſhould preſerve their Ge- 
neral and King, it is the more neceſſa- 
ry to 'em not to ſee him in an uncertain 
Reputation of Valour. Remember, 
that he who Commands, ought to be 
a Pattern to all the reſt ; and his Exam- 
ple ought to encourage the whole Army. 
Expoſe your ſelf then, O Telemachus, 
and periſh in the Combate rather than 
expoſe your ſelf to the Malice of thoſe 
ho could doubt your Courage! But, 
on the other hand, ſeek not for Dangers 
without advantage; for Valour can no 
longer be a Virtue than it is guided by 
Prudence; otherwiſe it is a mad con- 

tempt 
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tempt of Lite and a brutiſh Heat. Deſpe- 
rate Valour is ever uncertain. He who 
does not command himſelf in Dangers, is 
rather Wild than Brave ; 'tis neceſſary 


that nc ſhould be beſide himſelf to Put 
himſelf above Fear; becauſe he can't fur- 


mount it by the natural Situation of his 


Heart: In this Caſe, if he does not fly, 
at leaſt he is troubPd that he loſes the 
reedom of his Mind, which would be 
neceflary to him in uſing opportunities 
to rout the Enemy, or to ſerve his 
Country; it he has all the Fire of a $9l- 


dier, he has not the Diſcretion of a Cap- 


tain ; and yet more, he has not the true 
Courage of a private Soldier; for a Sol- 
dier ought to preſerve a Preſence of 
Mind in the Fight, and a Moderation 
neceſſary to obedience. He who raſh- 
ly expoſes himſelf, diſturbs the order 
and diſcipline of Troops; gives an Ex- 
ample of Raſhneſs, and often expoſes 
the whole Army to great Misfortunes : 
Thoſe who prefer their vain Ambition 
to the ſafety of the common Cauſe, de- 
ſerve Puniſhments, not Rewards, Take 
good heed then, my dear Son! not to 
ck Glory with too much impatience : 
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The trus Means to find it, is quietly to 
wait a favourable Opportunity: 
Virtue cauſes her ſelf the more to be 
ſear'd, by how much {he appears more 
plain, more modeſt, and more an Ene- 
my to all Pride. Tis by degrees that 
neceſſity of being expos'd to Danger 1s 
encreas'd, and that new Succours of 
Foreſight and Courage are requiſite , 
which always go together. For other 
Matters, remember that you ought ne- 
ver to draw on you the Envy of any 
Body. On Yother fide, be not jealous 
of the ſucceſs of others ; be ſure firſt to 
praiſe whatſoever merits any thing of 
Praiſe; but praiſe with diſcretion, re- 
peating the Good with Pleaſure ; and 
think no more of it but with Sorrow. 
Ben't poſitive before the old Command- 
ers, who have gain'd by Experience that 
which cis impoſſible you ſhould have; 
hearken to*em with Deference; conſult 
em; deſire the moſt able to inſtruct you, 
and be not aſham'd to own how far you 
have improv*d by their Inſtructions: In 
ihort, never give ear to Diſcourſes by 


which your Diſtruſt or Jealouſie may be 


ra1sd againſt the other chief Officers; 
but 


( 42 ) 
but ſpeak to 'em with frankneſs and in. 
genuity: If you think they have not. 
born themſelves well to you, open your 
Heart to 'em, and explain all your 
Reaſons to em: If they are capable of 
underſtanding the Generoſity of this 
Conduct, you willcharm 'em, and you 
will draw from 'em all that you have 
occaſion to expect: On the contrary, 
if they have not ſenſe enough to appre- 
hend your meaning, you will be in- 
form'd by your felt how unjuſt they 
are, and how to ſuffer it; and will 
thence take your Meaſures to truſt 'em 
no more as long as the War laſts, and 
thus will have nothing to accuſe your 
ſelf of: But, above all things, never 
tell any Flatterers, who ſow Diviſion, 
the occaſion of Complaints which you 

believe you have againſt the Com- 
manders of the Army to which you 
belong. 

I will ſtay here, continu'd Mentor, 
to help Idomeneus in his Buſineſs, to la- 
bour for the Happineſs of his People. 
I will ſtay for you, O my dear Telema- 
chus! Remember, that thoſe who fear 
the Gods have nothing to fear b hag 

en! 
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Men! You will be preſent to your ſelf 
in the greateſt Dangers ; but know ! 
that Minerva will never forſake you. 

At theſe words Telemachus thought 
that he ſaw the Goddeſs her ſelf; and 
lie had certainly known that 'twas ſhe 
ho {poke to him, to inſpire him with 
Bravery, if the Goddeſs had not re- call'd 
the Idea of Mentor; ſaying, Forget not, 
my Son, the unweary'd Care J have ta- 
ken of you in your Infancy, that you 
might be as wiſe and valorous as your 
Father; do nothing therefore unwor— 
thy his great Example, and of the Prin- 
ciples of Virtue with which I have en- 
dear our'd wars you! 

The Sun was already riſen, and gild- 
ed the 1 ops of the Mountains, when the 
King came out of Salext to re-joyn the 
Troops. The'e ps encamp'd round 
the City, began to March under their 
Commondes; on every fide were ſeen 
the bright Steel ut briitling Pikes; the 
olitterir — Shields dazl'd their Eyes. A 
Clu It Cult mouricd up to the Skies. 
Iden and Alintor conducted the 

cn'eacrate Kings into the Camp, 
Which was at a good diſtance from the 
Walls 
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Walls of the City. At laſt they parted 
after having given the Marks of a true 
Friendſhip on each ſide. The Allies no 
longer doubted that the Peace would 
laſt, now they knew the ſincerity of the 
Mind of Idoneneus, which was repre. 
ſented to *em very different from what 
it was; for he was judg'd of, not by 
his own natural Inclinations, but by 
the Flatteries and unjuſt Counſels to 
which he had given himſelf over. 

After the Army was gone, Idomeney: 
led Mentor into every part of the City, 
and the neighbouring Country; but Men. 
tor would firſt ſee his Naval Forces. Let 
us (ſaid he) number your Veſſels; let 
us take an exact account of their Bur- 
then, and how many Sailors you have 
to Man 'em, either to maintain a War, 
or to carry on the Trade of your Sub- 
jects, by which your Power is to be 
meaſur'd. Then he went to ſee the 
Port, and aboard every Veſſel, inform- 
ing himſelf of the Country, whereeach 
of 'em went to Traffick ; what Mer- 
chandiſe it carried, what Goods they 
took in. return, what was the Charge 


of the Ship during the time ſhe was at 
Sea; 
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Sea ; the Loans that the Merchants 
made one to another; the Companies 
they fer up among themſelves, to ſee if 


they were equitably and faithfully ob- 


ſerved, Finally, the hazards of Ship- 
wreck, and other Miſchances of Trade, 
Order to prevent the Ruin of Mer- 
E chants, who, out of a greedy deſire of 
Gain, do often undertake more than 
bey know how to manage. He or- 
| dain'd ſevere Puniſhments for all Bank- 
E :upts, becauſe their Breaking is always 
owing to their Raſhnels, if not to their 
Diſhoneſty: At the ſame time he made 
ſeveral Regulations in order to prevent 
Bankrupts; and to that end he created 
Magiſtrates, to whom the Merchants 
| were to give an Account of their Effects, 
Profits, Expences, and Ventures. They 
were never ſuffer'd to venture another 
Man's Eſtate, nor above half of their 
own. Moreover they carried on by 
Joint ſtock, thoſe Undertakings which 
they could not have manag'd ſingly ; 
ad the By-laws of their reſpective Com- 
panics became inviolable, through the 
vere Puniſhmeuts infiicied on the In- 
irinzers of the fame. Beſides, every 
one 
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one had full liberty of Trading, and in. 
ſtead of over- charging them with Tax. 
es and Duties, there was an Encourage. 
ment propos'd to all Merchants that 
could engage any other Nation to trade 
to Salenta. By this means there was a 
general reſort of People from all Parts; 
the Commerce of that Ciry was like the 
flux and reflux of the Sea; Riches con- 
tinually entred into it like rolling Waves, 
which are puſh'd forwards by thoſe 
ſucceeding : All manner of Wares were 
freely Imported and Exported; whate: 
ver they brought in was good for ſome- 
thing or other; and nothing was Ex- 
ported that did not introduce other 
Riches in its Room. Juſtice alone 
reign'd in the Port among fo many dil. 
ferent Nations ; upright Dealing, Ho- 
neſty and Candour, from the tops of 
thoſe high Towers, ſcem'd to invite all 
Merchants from the remoteſt Parts of 
the Univerſe. Every one of thoſe 
Merchants, whether he came from the 
Eaſtern Shoar, where the Sun rites each 
Day out of the Boſom of the watry 
Deep; or whether he came from that 
great Sea, where that radiant Planet, 
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weary of its Courſe, extinguiſhes its 
Fires and goes to reſt; every one, I ſay, 
lived in Peace and Safety in Salenta, as 
if it had been his own County. As 
for the inſide of the City, Mentor view'd 
all Store-houſes, Trades-mens Shops, 
End publick Places; prohibited all Fo- 
reign Goods that might introduce Lux- 
bury and Effeminacy ; and regulated the 
Apparel, Food, Houſhold-ſtuff, State, 
End Ornament of Houſes, according to 
the different Conditions and Degrees: 
Ne forbad the making and wearing of 
A Ornaments of Gold and Silver; and 
. old Idomeneus, I know but one way to 
make your People moderate in their 
FExpences, which is your own Exam. 
Ile of Moderation; *tis requiſite you 
Wnould be diſtinguiſn'd by an outward 
Few of Majeſty ; but your Guards, 
End the chief Officers which are about 
Dou, will be a ſufficient Mark of your 
Authority. Be contented to wear a 
PGarment of ſuper-fine Wool died in 
urple ; let the Chief Men of your State 
de clad of rhe fame Wool, and that all 

ne difference be in the Colour; and a 
in Embroidery of Gold on the Skirts 
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of your Robe. Thoſe different Co. 
lours will ſerve to diſtinguiſh the differ. 
ent Degrees, without the expenſive help 
either of Gold, Silver,or precious Stones, 
Regulate thoſe Degrees by Birth and 
Extraction, and let thoſe be plac'd in 
the firſt Rank, whoſe Deſcent is moſt 
Noble, Ancient, and Conſpicuous. 
Thoſe who by their Merit ſhall be ad- 
vanced to Places of Truſt and Authori. 
ty, will be contented to come after thoſe 
Ancient and Illuſtrious Families, which 
for a long time have been in Poſſeſſion 
of Honour: And ſuch, whoſe Extra- 
ction is not ſo Noble as theirs, will eaſ- 
ly give place to them, if you do not ſub 
fer then: to forget them ſelves in a high 
and ſudden Perterment,and beſtow new 
Honours and Commendations on thoſe 
ho know how to bemoderate inProſpe. 
rity. That diſtinction which proceeds 
from a long continuation of Noble Ance- 
ſtors, is the leaſt expoſ'd to Envy;next to 
that, Virtue mult be excited and encou- 
rag'd, and Men will be ready to ſerve 
the State,provided you beſtow Crowns 
and Statues upon great Actions, which 
Will bz a Spring of Nobility = the 
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gons of thoſe that have atchieved them. 
Perſons of the firſt Rank, next to you, 
ſhall be clad in White, with a Gold and 
Silver Fringe on the the lowerBorder of 
their Garment, and ſhall wear a Gold 
Ring on their Fingers, Thoſe of the 
ſecond Rank, ſhall be clad in Blue, with 
a Silver Fring and a Ringe, but no 
Medal. The Third in Green without 
Fringe, but with a Medal. The Fourth 
in deep Yellow. The Fifth in a pale 
Red. The Sixth in Grisdelin. The 
Seventh who ſhall be the meaneſt of the 
People, in Yellow mixt with White. 
Theſe are the Colours for the ſeven dif- 
ferent Degrees of Free men. The 
Slaves ſhall be clad in Dark-Brown. 
Thus without any expence, every one's 
Condition ſhall be diſtinguiſh'd, and 
all thoſe Arts {hall be baniſli'd from Sa- 
lenta, which ſerve only to keep up a 
| vain Pomp, and foment Luxury. All 
the Artificers who are now employ'd a- 
bout thoſe pernicious Arts, ſhall either 
betaxe themſelves to neceſſary Arts, 
which are but few, to Merchandize, or 
to Agriculture. It ſhall never be law- 
ful to change either the Manufactory of 
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Stuffs, or the Faſhion of Cloaths ; for 
cis a ſhameful Thing for Men deſting 
to a ſerious and noble Life, to ſpend 
their time in inventing affected Ornz. 
ments; or to ſuffer their Wives, in 
whom thoſe trifling Amuſements are 
leſs diſgraceful, to be guilty of thoſe Ex 
travagancies. 

Mentor like a skiful Gardiner, who 
lops the uſeleſs Branches off the Trees, 
endeavour'd to retrench vain Pomp and 
Luxury, which depraved good Man- 
ners, and to introduce a noble and fru- 
gal Plainneſs in every thing. He like. 
wiſe regulated the ordinary Food both 
of Citizens and Slaves. W hat a ſhame, 
ſaid he, it is for the moſt eminent Men 
to make their Grandeur to conſiſt in 
Ragoos and Kickſhaws, by which they 
effeminate their Minds, and continual- 
ly impair the Health of their Bodies! 
Whereas they ought to place their Hap 
pineſs in Moderation; in their Autho- 
rity , which gives them an occaſion of 
doing good to other Men; and in the 
Fame and Reputation they acquire by 
their good Actions. Sobriety and 
Temperance make the moſt ordinary 
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Food the moſt palatable; and with a 
vizorous Conſtitution of Body, pro- 
cure rhe molt conſtant Pleaſures. There- 
fore let your Tables be furniſh'd with 
the bet ſort of Meats, dreſt without a- 
ny Ragoos; for the provoking Meng 
Appetites beyond the regular craving 
of their Stomachs, is but a more refig- 
ed Art of Poiſoning. By that Idome- 
neus eaſily underſtood how ill he had 
done, in ſuffering the Inhabitants of his 


Manners, through the Violation of the 
Laws of Minos about Sobriety: But 
wile Mentor put him in mind, that the 
reviving of thoſe very Laws would ſig- 
nite nothing, unleſs his own Example 
gave them that Vigour and Authority, 
which nothing elſe could procure them. 
thereupon Iaomeneus regulated his Ta- 
ble, and ordr'd that nothing ſhould be 
ler vd to him beſides excellent Bread. de- 
icious Wine of the growth of that 
Country, but in ſmall quantities, with 
Meat plainly dreſt, and ſuch as he us'd 
to cat with the other Grecians at the 
dicge of Troy. No Perſon durſt to com- 
plain of a Law which the King impo- 
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fed upon himſelf, and by that means e. 
very Body retrench'd the profuſeneſs of 
Dainties and Delicacies, which they 
began to introduce in their Meals. 
Next to that, Mentor ſilenc'd ſoft and 
effeminate Muſick, as tending to cor. 
rupt Youth; and likewiſe condemned 
Tavern-Muſick, which inebriates the 
Mind no leſs than Wine, it ſelf, and is 
often the cauſe of Riot and Impudence 
in Men's Manners. Thus he confimd 
Muſick to Feſtivals within the Tem. 
ples, to celebrate the Praiſes of the 
Gods, and of thoſe Hero's, who have 
left us Patterns of the moſt excellent 
Virtues. Nor did he permit any of the 
great Ornaments of Architectures, {uch 
as Pillars, Pedeſtals, and Portico's, to 
be us'd any where but in Temple. 
He made himſelf new Draughts of: 
plain and graceful Architecture, where 
by on a ſmall piece of Ground on: 
might Build a pleaſant and conventent 
Houſe for a numerous Family, in {uc 
a manner, that it was expos d to a who 
{ome Air; that its ſeveral Lodging 
were independent upon one another; 


and that it might eaſily be kept in y- 
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der and Repair at a ſmall charge. 
Theſe different Draughts of Houſes, 


according to the number of Perſons in 


each Family, ſerv'd to embeliſh part of 


the City with little Expence, and to 


make it regular; whereas the other 
part, which was already built up ac- 
cording to the Caprice or Vanity of 
private Perſons, tho more Magnificent, 
was yet leſs pleaſant and convenient. 
Painting and Carving were Arts 
which Meztor did not think fit to be 


laid aſide ; however he allow'd but few 


Men in Salenta to profeſs em. He ſet- 
led a publick School to teach thoſe Arts, 
and appointed moſt skilful Maſters to 
examine the young Prentices. Thoſe 
Arts, ſaid he, which are not abſolute- 
ly neceſſary, ought not to admit of any 
thing that's mean or indifferent; and 
therefore no young Men ſhould be ſuf- 
!2r'd to learn them, but thoſe whoſe 
promiſing Genius ſeems to tend to Per- 
ſection: As for others who are Born 
tor leſs noble Arts, they will be uſeful- 

ly erploy'd about the ordinary Occa- 


lions of the Common-wealth. The 


2 only thing, added he, wherein Car- 
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vers and Painters ought to be employ'd, 
is in preſerving the Memory of great 
Men and their noble Actions; and for 
that purpoſe, Repreſentations and Me. 
mortals of what has been atchieved 
with an extraordinary Induſtry, ought 
to be us'd in publick Buildings and 
Tombs. Moreover Mentor's Modera- 
tion and Fiugality did not go fo far, 
but that he allow'd theſe great Build. 
ings deſign'd for Horſe, or Chariot. 
Races, Wreſtling, Fights with Ceſas, 
and all other Exerciſes, which render 
the Body both more ſupple, active, and 
vigorous. He ſuppreſs'd a vaſt num. 
ber of Merchants and Shopkeepers, 
who ſold figur'd Stuffs of remote Coun- 
tries; Embroider'd Works of an excel- 
ſive Price; Gold and Silver Veſſels with 
emboſſed Figures of the Gods, Men 
and Animals; and laſtly refined Liquors 
and Perfumes. He order'd likewile 
that the Furniture of every Houte 
ſhould be plain, ſtrong, and laſting, 
Thus the Salentines who loudly com- 
plain'd of their Poverty, began to be 
ſenſible how many ſuperfluous Riches 
they enjoy'd, but thoſe were deceitful 

Riches, 
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Riches, which made them really poor; 
and they only became truly Rich, as 
ſoon as they had the Reſolution to diſ- 
poſſeſs themſelves of them. Tis the 
belt way, faid they, to grow Rich, by 
deſpiſing ſuch Riches as exhauſt the 
Nation, and the reducing all our Wants 
to the true and neceſſary occaſions of 
Nature, 

Mentor was diligent in viewing the 
Arcenals and publick Magazines, to 
{ez that Arms and all other Things 
nezeſſary in War were in Order. For, 
ſaid he, we always mult be in readineſs 
to make War, the better to prevent the 
Misfortune of being firſt Attackt. Now 
having found a great many Things 
wanting every Where, he preſently 
aſſemble Artificers to work Iron, Steel 
and Braſs: You might have feen burn- 
ing Furnaces, and Clouds of Fire and 
Smoak mounting on high like thoſe ſub- 
tcrrengan Fires which are vomited up 
by ount Ata. The ſturdy Ham- 
mer reſounded on the Anvil Which 
groan'd under the repeated Strokes; 
the Neighbouring Mountains and Sea- 
Moar ecchocd to em; one would have 
Q 5 thought 
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thought himſelf to be in that famous 
Iſland where Vulcan cheers up bis C/. 
clopes, and forges Thunderbolts for the 
Father of the Gods: And by a wiſe 
forecaſt all the Preparations for a War 
were making in a profound Peace. Af. 
terwards Mentor went out of the City 
with ldomeneus, and found a great 
Tract of fertile Lands lying waſte and 
uncultivated; others were manur'd but 
by halves through the Negligence and 
Poverty of the Husbandmen, who want- 
ed more Hands, and bodily Strength 
to bring Agriculture to Perfection, 
Mentor beholding thoſe deſolate Fields, 
{aid to the King: This Land is willing 
to enrich the Inhabitants, but the In- 
habirants are wanting to the Land, and 
to themſelves. Let us therefore take al 
the uſeleſs Artificers who are in the City, 
and whoſe Trade tends only to debauch 
M .anners, in order to make them till and 
manure theſe Plains and high Grounds. 
I own its a Misfortune that all thoſe 
Men who have practiſed Arts which 
require a ſedentary Life, are not inur'd 
to hard Labour ; but here is a Remedy 


for it: Wemult divide among a 
a 
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all the Lands void of Inhabitants, and 
call to their aſſiſtance ſome of the Neigh- 
bouring People who will undertake the 
hardeſt Work under 'em, provided 
they allow them a reaſonable ſhare in 
the Profits of the Lands they ſhall begin 
to Plow. Nay, in time they may en- 
joy a proportion of thoſe Lands, and 
being thus incorporated with your Peo- 
ple, provided they be laborious and 
ſubmiſſivs to the Laws, they will en- 
creaſe your Power, and prove the beſt 
Subjects. Your City-Tradeſmen, now 
tranſplanted into the Country, will. 
train up their Children to Labour, and- 
enure them to the Yoke of a rural Life, 
and in proceſs of Time, all the Country 
round about ſhall be ſtock'd with ſtrong, . 
vigorous Men, addicted to Husbandry. 
Now you need not be ſolicitous about 
the encreaſe of your People, for they 
will ſoon multiply to a Prodigy, if you 
encourage Matrimony, which you may 
do with great eaſe. Moſt Men have 
an Inclination to Marry, and 'tis gene- 
rally Want that keeps them from it. 
it you do not over-charge them with 
Taxes, they will live at eaſe with their 

Wives 
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Wives and Families; for the Earth is 
never ungrateful; She always yields 
Fruits to ſuſtain thoſe who cultivate her 
with Gare and Diligence, and only de- 
nies her Benefits to thoſe who refuſe to 
beſtow their Labour upon her. The 
more Children Husbandmen have, the 
_ richer they are, provided the Prince 
ſtudy not to make them poor ; for 
their Children, even from their tende- 
reſt Youth, begin to be a help to 'em; 
the youngeſt tend the Flock while they 
are Feeding ; thoſe of riper Years begin 
to d;ive the great Droves of Cattle; 
and the moſt aged guide the Plough- 
handle with their Father : In the mean 
time the Mother and all her Family, 
Dreſs a courſe Meal for her Husband, 
and her dear Children, againſt they 
come home ſpent with the Toil of the 
Day. She takes care to Milk her Cows, 
and Streams of {weet Liquor fil] her 
- cleanly Pails ; {ſhe lights a great Fire, 
round which the innocent and peace- 
ful Family divert themſelves with Sing- 
ing merry Lays before they go to reſt; 
ſhe gets ready Cheeſe, Cheſtnuts, and 


Fruits that look as freſh as if new ga- 
ther'd, 
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ther'd. In the mean time the Shep- 
herd comes home with his Flute, and 
Sings to the Family ſuch new Songs as 
he learnt in the Neighbouring Villages, 
The Husbandman comes in with his 
Plough, and Goads along his wearied 
Oxen, which walk with {low Steps, 
and bending Necks. All the Hard- 
ſhips of Labour end with the Day : 
The kind Poppies which Morpheus, by 
the Command of the immortal Gods, 
ſcatters all over the Earth, quiet all black 
Thoughts, charm and lull Nature into 
a foit Enchantment, and every one falls 
alleep without forecaſting the Labours 
of che next day. Happy are thoſe 
Men who live without Ambition, 
Diſtruſt, or Diſguiſe, provided the 
Gods vouchſafe to give 'em a good 
King, who never diſturbs their inno- 
cent Joys. But what a horrid piece of 
Cruelty it is, the wreſting from their 
Hands the ſweet. Fruits of the Earth, 
which they owe to the Bounty of Na- 
ture, and the ſweat of their Brows, 
only to gratifie the Pride and Ambiti- 
on of one ſingle Man! Nature alone, 
out of her fruitful Boſom is able to 
maintain 
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maintain an infinite number of thrifty 
and laborious Men ; but *tis the Pride 
and Luxurious Effeminacy of ſome Men 
who reduce ſo many others to the dread- 
ful preſſures of Poverty. 

But what ſhall I do, ſaid Idomeneus, if 
thoſe Men whom I diſperſe about a 
fruitful Country, neglect to Cultivate 
it? Follow, anſwer'd Mentor, a Method 
entirely oppoſite to that which is gene- 
rally us'd by others. Greedy Princes, 
Who have no Forecaſt, make it their 
Buſineſs to lay heavy Taxes on ſuch 
among their Subjects, who are moſt 
Diligent and Induſtrious in the improve- 
ment of their Eſtates, becauſe they 
think they can raiſe thoſe Duties with 
more eaſe; and at the ſame time they 
favour and excuſe thoſe whom Sloth 
and Idleneſs have Impoveriſht. Invert 
that bad Method, which over-burdens 
the Good, encourages Vice, and Intro- 
duces a ſupine Negligence no leſs fatal 
to the King, than to the whole State. 
Impoſe Taxes, Fines, nay if need be, 
more rigoruus Penalties on thoſe who 
neglect- the Culture of their Lands; 
juſt as you would inflict ee 75 
thoſe 
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thoſe Soldiers who quit their Poſt in 
War: Grant Favours and Exemptions 
co ſuch Families as multiply; and aug- 
ment in proportion the extent of their 
Poſſeſſions. By this means their Fami- 
lies will ſoon increaſe, and every Body 
will be encourag'd to Labour; nay. 
Husbandry being no longer attended 
by ſo many Hardſhips, will be ſo far 
from being deſpis'd, that it will become 
Honourable; the Plough, now in e- 
ſteem, ſhall be guided by thoſe very 
Hands that gain'd Victories over the 
Enemies of the Country; and the Cul- 
tivating ones own Lands will be no leſs 
creditable, during a happy Peace, than 
the ſecuring of the ſame during the 
Troubles of War. All the Country 
will flouriſh and ſmile again; Ceres will 
be crown'd with golden Ears of Corn; 
Bacchus ſtamping the Grapes with his 
Feet, {hall cauſe Streams of Wine more 
delicious than Nettar, to glide down 
the ſhelving Hills ; the hollow Valleys 
Mall eccho to the rural Conſorts of 
Shepherds, who along the graſſy Banks 
of purling Brooks ſhall Sing to their 
Fipes, both their amorous Pains and 

Plea- 
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Pleaſures, whilſt their Flocks dancin 
to the Harmony, ſhall crop the Grals 
enamelPd with Flowers, ſecure from 
the ravenous Wolves. Will it not 
be a great happineſs for you, Oh ! 14. 
meneus, to be the Spring of fo many 
Bleſſings, and to make fo many Peo- 
ple live in ſoft repoſe unde the Sha- 
dow of your auſpicions Name? Ts not 
this Glory more affecting ana more to 
be coveted, than that of taying the 
World waſte, and ſpreadit g, every 
where (nay even ai home, in dt mmidlt 
of one's Victories, as We! as anenn e 
Vanquiſh'd abroad) Slaug:: i 
ction, Horror, Conſternatior., c. 
me, and Leipair? Oh! Happ, de 
King, who is fo belov'd of the Gods, 
and has ſo large a Soul as to undertake 
to make himſelf the Delight of his Peo- 
ple, and ſhew to all Ages the charm- 
ing and wonderous Spectacle of his 
Reign The whole Earth, inſtead of 
{huanicg his Power by Fights and Bat- 
tles, would proſtrate her ſelf at his Feet, 
to beg him to Rule over her. 
But, reply'd Idomeneus, when my 
People live thus in Peace and * 1 
Pl ca- 
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Pleaſures will ſoon corrupt them, and 
they will bend againſt me that very 
Power I have put into their Hands. 
Fear nor, ſaid Mentor, any ſuch Incon- 


venience ; That's but a vain Pretence to- 


flatter the prodigality of thoſe Princes, 
who over-charge their People with 
Taxes. Belides, there's a Remedy at 
hand : Thoſe Laws we have made for 
Husbandry , will inure to a labori- 
ous Lite; and even in Plenty they ſhall 
have only Neceſſaries, becauſe we re- 
trench all Arts which introduce Super- 
fluities. Nay, that Plenty ſhall be leſ- 
ſen d by the frequent Marriages, and 
the great encreaſe of Families: For e- 
very Family being grown Numerous, 
and poſſeſſing but a competent Portion 
of Land, ſhall be forc'd to beſtow con- 
tinual labour upon the Culture of it. 
"Tis Effeminacy and Sloth which make 
the People inſolent and rebellious. They 
ihall have Bread, I confeſs; and Bread 


in abundance: But then they ſhall have 


nothing but Bread, and the Fruits of 
their own Land, gotten by the Sweat 
of their Brows. To keep your People 
within that juſt Moderation, you muſt 


at 
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at this very time regulate the extent of 
Ground which every Family {hall be 
allow*d to poſſeſs. You know we di- 
{tributed all your People into 7 Ranks, 
according to their different Conditions: 
Now you muſt not ſuffer any Family, 
oi any Degree, to enjoy more Land 
than is abſolutely neceſſary for the 
Maintenance of thoſe Perſons who de- 
pend upon it. This being a ſtanding 
inviolable Rule, the Nobles ſhall not be 
able to Purchaſe from the Poor: All 
{hall have Lands; but every one ſhall 
have but a ſmall Share, and by that 
means ſhill be excited to Cultivate it 
well. If in long proceſs of time Lands 
ſhould grow ſhort here, you might 
iend Colonies abroad, which would en- 
creaſe the Fower of this State. More- 


over, Ithink you never ought to ſuffer 


Wine to be too plentiful in your Domi- 
nions ; if they have planted too many 
Vines, command them to be deſtroy'd; 
for Wine is a main ſource of the great- 
eſt Miſchiefs among the People; it cau- 
ſes Diſeaſes, Quarrels, Seditions, Idle- 
neſs and Sloth, and Diſorders in Fami. 
lies. Therefore let Wine be preſerv'd 
as 
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as a kind of Remedy, or as a choice 
Liquor, to be employ'd only in Sacrifi- 
ces, or extraordinary Feſtivals; yet 
think not that you can bring ſo impor- 
tant a Rule into Practice, unleſs you 
recommend it by your own Example. 
Furthermore, you muſt cauſe the Laws 
of Minos, concerning the Education of 
Children, to be inviolably obſerv'd: 
To which purpole, publick Schools 
ought to be erected, where they may 
be taught to Fear the Gods, to love 
their Country, to revereace the Laws, 
and to prefer Honour before Pleaſures 
and Life it felt. You muſt appoint 
Magiſtrates to over-ſee the Families and 
Manners of private Perſons: Nay, o- 
ver-ſee them your ſelf, ſince you are 
King; that is, the Shepherd of the Peo- 
ple, only to watch Night and Lay over 
your Flock. By that means you will 
prevent a thouſand Crimes and Diſor- 
ders; and what you cannot prevent, you 
ought to puniſh at firſt with great Seve- 
rity; for tis a piece of Clemency, by early 
and exemplary Puniſhments, to {tem the 
Tide of Wickedneſs. Alittle Blood ſpilPd 
in time, faves the Lives of Thouſands, 

and 
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and makes a Prince fea;”d without uſing 
Rigour too often. But what a deteſta- 
ble Maxim is it, to make one's Safety 
conſiſt in the oppreſſing of the People? 
How barbarous is it, not to inſtruct 
them; not to lead them into the Path 
of Virtue; not to do any thing to get 
their Love; to drive them by Terror 
to Deſpair; and finally, to impoſe this 


dreadful Neceſſity upon 'em, either ne- 


ver to breath in ſweet Liberty, or to 
ſhake off a Tyrant's Yoke ? What Name 
can one give to fuch a Government? [s 
this the Way that leads to Honour? 
Remember, that where; ever the Com- 
mand of the Prince is moſt abſolute, 
there the Prince is leaſt powerful. He 
takes all, conſumes all, and enjoys alone 
the whole State; but then the whole 
State is in a languiſhing Condition; the 
Country is uncultivated and deſolate; 
the Cities decteaſe, and Trade decays 


every day. The King, who cannot be 


a King by himſelf, and who is only ſo 
by his Subjects, annihilates himſelf by 
degrees, while he annihilares his Feople 
from whom both his Riches and Power 
are deriv'd; his Kingdom is ns 
of 
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of Mony and Men, and the loſs of theſe 
is the greateſt and moſt irreparable. 
His deſpotick Power makes as many 
Slaves as he has Subjects; they all ſeem 
to adore him, whereas they only trem- 
ble at his dreadful Looks, but ſee what 
will happen at the leaſt Revolution ; 
this monſtrous Power, {crued up to a 
violent Exceſs, can hold out no longer, 
ſhe finds no Supplies in the affed ions of 


the People, ſhe has wearid and 


pro- 


vok'd all the different Ranks of Men 
in his State, and by that means forces eve- 
ry Member of that Body to ſigh with 


equal carneſtneſs after a Change. 


At 
the very firſt blow which is made at her, 
the Idol is thrown down, and trampled 
under Foot : Contempt, Hatred, Fear, 
Reſentment, Diſtruſt ; in a word, all 
the Paſſions unite themſelves againſt fo 
odious an Authority. The King, who 
during his vain Proſperity, could find 
no Man that durſt ſpeak the Truth to 
him, ſhall not find in his Misfortune any 
one Man that will either excuſe his Fol- 
lies, or defend him againſt his Enemies. 

1heic and the like Diſcourſes of Men- 
for, having prevaild upon Idomene us, 


he 
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he preſently diſtributed the waſte Lands 
among the uſeleſs Artificers, and put in 
execution what had been reſolv'd be- 
fore. And now the Fields which had 
long been o're{pread with Briars and 
Thorns,begin to promiſe plentiful Har- 
veſts, and Fruits till then unknown, 
The Earth opens her Boſom to receive 
the cutting Plow-{hare, and prepares 
her Riches to recompence the Labour 
of the Husbandman. Hope revives 
and {miles on every ſide: You might 
{ce both in the Vallies, and on the Hills, 
numerous Flocks of Sheep skipping 
and bleeting on the Graſs, and great 
Herds of larger Cattle, which make 
the high Mountains reſound with their 
Bellowings. Thoſe Flocks and Herds 
fatten in the Fields and Meadows; 'tis 
Mentor who has found the way to pro- 
cure them, by adviſing Idomeneus to 
exchange with the neighbouring Nati- 
ons all che ſuperfluous Things, which 
are now prohibited in Salenta, for thoſe 
Sheep, Cows, and Oxen, which the 

Salentines wanted. 
At the ſame time both the Cities 
and Villages round about were w_ of 
ne 
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fne fprightly Youths, who for a long 
time had languiſh?d in Miſery, and 
were afraid to marry left they ſhould 
aggravate their Woes : But when they 
ſaw that Iaomeneus began to embrace 
Sentiments of Humanity, and was w1il- 
ling to become their Father, they were 
no more afraid of Hunger, nor of the 
& other Plagues with which Heaven 
afflicts Mankind. There were heard 
every where great Shoutings tar Joy ; 
the Shepherds andPlaw-men celebrated 
the Hymeneal Picaſures in their rural 
Songs; ſo that one would have thought, 
that the God Pan with a Chorus of Sa- 
tyrs, Fauns, and Nymphs danc'd to 
che ſoft found of tlie Flute in the Sha- 
ay Woods. All was peaceful and 
lmiliug; But *twas a moderate Joy; 
and as thoſe Pleaſures ſerv'd only to al- 
lay the Hardſhips of daily Labour, fo 
they were more quick, and more ſen- 
ible. The Old Men ſurpriz'd to ſee 
what they did not ſo much as hope for, 
during the long ſeries of their Years, 
wept through an excels of Joy mixt 
with Tenderneſs; and lifting up their 
trembling Hands towards Heaven: 

Bleſs, 
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he preſently diſtributed the waſte Lands 
among the uſeleſs Artificers, and put in 


execution what had been reſolv'd be. 


fore. And now the Fields which had 
long been o'reſpread with Briars and 
Thorns,begin to promiſe plentiful Har- 
veſts, and Fruits till then unknown, 


The Earth opens her Boſom to receive 


the cutting Plow-{hare, and prepares 
her Riches to recompence the Labour 
of the Husbandman. Hope revives 
and {miles on every fide: You might 
{ce both in the Vallies, and on the Hills, 
numerous Flocks of Sheep skipping 
and bleeting on the Graſs, and great 


Herds of larger Cattle, which make 


the high Mountains reſound with their 
Bellowings. Thoſe Flocks and Herds 
fatten in the Fielòs and Meadows; ttis 
Mentor who has found the way to pro- 
cure them, by adviſing Idomeneus to 
exchange with the neighbouring Nati- 
ons all che ſuperfluous Things, which 
are now prohibited in Salenta, for thoſe 
Sheep, Cows, and Oxen, which the 
Salentines wanted. 


At the ſame time both the Cities 


and Villages round about were _ of 
ne 
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fine fprightly Youths, who for a long 
time had languiſhd in Miſery, and 
were afraid to marry leſt they ſhould 
aggravate their Woes: But when they 
ſaw that Iaomeneus began to embrace 
Sentiments of Humanity, and was wil- 
ling to become their Father, they were 
no more afraid of Hunger, nor of the 
other Plagues with which Heaven 
afflicts Mankind. There were heard 
every where great Shoutings tar Joy ; 
the Shepherds andPlaw-men celebrated 
the Hymeneal Picaſures in their rural 
Songs; ſo that one would have thought, 
that the God Pan with a Chorus of Sa- 
urs, Fauns, and Nymphs danc'd to 
che fofr found of tlie Flute in the Sha- 
ay Woods. All- was peaceful and 
miliug; But *twas a moderate Joy; 
and as thoſe Pleaſures ſerv'd only to al- 


lay the Hardſhips of daily Labour, fo 


they were more quick, and more ſen-— 
ble. The Old Men ſurpriz'd to ſee 
what they did not ſo much as hope for, 
during the long ſeries of their Years, 
wept through an excels of Joy mixt 
with Tenderneſs; and lifting up their 
trembling Hands towards Heaven : 
Bleſs, 
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Bleſs, ſaid they, Bleſs, Oh! great Ju 
piter ! the King who reſembles thee, 
and is the greateſt King thou ever 
madeſt. As he is born for the good of 
Mankind, return him all the good we 
receive from him. Our Great-grand. 
ſons ſprung from thoſe happy Marri- 
ages, which he encourages, {hall be 
indebted to him, even for their very 
Birth ; and he will truly be the Father 
of all his Subjects. The young Men 
and Maidens who married together, 
expreſt their mutual Joys, in ſinging 
the Praiſes of him who was the Foun- 
tain of thoſe Joys; every Mouth, eve- 
ry Heart were continually fill'd with 
his Praiſes. The fight of him was ac- 
counted a great Happineſs ; his abſence 
a Misfortune; and the loſing of him, 
had been the Deſolation of all Fami- 
lies. 

Thereupon Idomeneus confeſt to Men. 
tor, that he never felt ſo true and ſen- 
ſible a Pleaſure, as that of being be- 
lov'd, and making ſo many Feople 
happy. I could nor, ſaid he, have be- 
liev'd what I now ſee: I thought all 
the Greatneſs of Princes conſiſted only 

in 


1 

ia making themſelves to be fear'd; that 
the reſt of Mankind were all made for 
them: And I look'd upon it as a meer 
Fable, whatever I had heard of thoſe 
Kings, who were the Delight and Dar- 
Wings of their People: I now find the 
Truth of it, but I muſt relate ta you 
how, from my tendereſt Infancy, my 
Mind was intoxicated with the Autho- 
rity of Kings, which was the cauſe of 

ell the Misfortunes of my Life. 
: Proteſilaus, who is ſomething older 
Than my felf, was, of all others, the 
Heung Man whom I loved moſt ; his 
Wivcly and bold Temper ſuited with my 
Incunations; he inſinuated himſelf into 
y Pleaſures and Diverſions; flatter'd 
EI! my Paſſions, and gave me a diſtruſt 
di another young Man, whom I loved 
Bio, and whole Name was Ph/ocles. 
I 1115 Philocles fear'd the Gods, and had 
grcat Soul, but full of Moderation: 
Ele placed Greatneſs not in railing, but 
n conquering himſelf, and doing no- 
ning that's baſe and Ungenerous. He 
old me of my Faults with Freedom, 
ind even when he durſt not ſpeak to 
Ic, his very Looks, and ſad Counte- 
nance, 
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nance, gave me ſufficiently to under. 
ſtand what he had a mind to reproa 
me with: I was well enough pleas! 
at firſt with his Sincerity; and I often 
aſſur'd him, that I would ever hear hin 
in Confidence as long as I lived, Ty 
{ſecure me againſt Flatteries, he told mM 
all I ought to do, to tread in the Foc. 
iteps of Minos, and to make my Sub 
jects happy; his Wiſdom was not (MR 
deep as yours, Oh Mentor] but now 
find by degrees, that his Maxims wc 
good. The Cunning Inſinuations dM 
Proteſilaus, who was Jealous and fuld 
Ambition, gave mea diſguſt for Ph; 
tocle; : Philocles being indifferent, and 
free from towring Thoughts, ſuffer 
the other to get the Aſcendent, and con 
tented himſelf with telling me 
Truth, when I was willing to hear 1h: 
for *rwas my Good, and not my Fa 
tune that he ſought. Proteſilaus mat 
me inſenſibly believe, that Philocles wa 
moroſe and proud Cenſurer of all n 
Actions; who ask'd no Favours of n 
becauſe his Pride would not ſuffer hi 
to be beholden to me; and that! 
courted the Reputation of one = 'F 

| Abos 
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zhove all Honours that I was able to 
veſtow. He added, that he ſpoke as 
Feely about my Faults with other Peo- 
ple, as he did with my ſelf; that he 


2 
. 


gare ſufficiently to underſtand, what a 
E {mall Eſteem he had for me; and that 
his leſſening my Reputation, was a 
Deſign to open himſelf a Way to the 
| Throne, by the ſhew of a rigid Virtue. 


At firſt I was unwilling to think, that 
Pbilacles deſign'd to uſurp my Crown; 
there is a certain Candour and In- 
genuity in true Virtue, which cannot 
be counterfeited, and which cannot be 
miſtaken, if conſider'd with attention: 
Vet I begun to grow weary of Philocles's 
Obſtinacy in condemning my Weak- 
cs. The ſoft complaiſance of Prote- 
as, and his unexhauſted Induſtry in 
nventing new Pleaſures to entertain 
1e, made me feel more impatiently the 
Aulterity of his Rival. In the mean 
ime Proteſilaus being vexed that I did 
ot believe all he told me againſt Phi- 
cles, reſolv'd to ſpeak no more to me 
bout him, and to uſe ſomething ſtrong- 
r than all his Words to perſuade me. 
Lahe notice how he compleated his 
R 2 Trea- 
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Treachery. He adviſed me to give 
Philocles the Command of the Ships 
which I ſent out to attack thoſe of Car. 
pathia; and to induce me to it, he told 
me, You know my Commendation 
cannot be ſuſpected of Partiality: ! 
own he has Courage, and underſtands MW! 
the War; he will ſerve you belt of MW: 
any Man, and Ieafily forego my Re. 
{entments againſt him, when your Ser. 
vice lies at ſtakxc. I was glad to find 

to much Honeſty and Juitice in Prote- 

ſilaus, whoin I head entruſted with the Mn 
Adminiſtration of my Affairs of the 
greateſt importance: 1 crmbrac'd him 
tranſported with Joy, and thought my 
elf too happy, in having repoſed all 
my Confidence in a Man, who fſeem'd 
to be ſo much above Paſſion aud unte 
reſt, But alas | How much Prince 
are to be pitied ! This Man knew mel 
better than J do my ſelf. He knew 
that Kings are generally diſtruſt ful, and 
unattentive : Diſtruſtful, by their con. 
tinual experience of the Artifice of thoſe 
corrupt Men that are about them; Un 
attentive, becauſe they are hurried & 


way by the Torrent of Fleaſuies, - 
us 
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19d to have Men, whoſe RBuſineſs it is 
to make Reflections and Obſervations 
for them, without being at the trouble 
Jof it themſelves. Therefore Proteſilaus 
eaſily underſtood that it would be no 
hard matter for him to make me jea- 
Ilous of a Man who would undoubtedly 
perform great Actions; eſpecially while 
this Abſence gave him fo fair an Oppor- 

Ituaity of undermining him. 
Before Philocles put to Sea, he fore- 
aw What was like to befall him, Re- 
member, ſaid he to me, that it ſhall be 
: Woo longer in my Power to juſtify my 
ſelk; that my Enemy alone ſhall have 
your Ear, and that while I expoſe my 
Lite tor your Service, I run the hazard 
of being recompenſed with your Indig- 
ation. You are miſtaken, ſaid I to 
um, Proteſilaus {peaks not of you, as 
you do of him; nay rather, he com- 
ends you, he has a value for you, 
and thinks you worthy of the moſt im- 
portant Employments ; if ever he offers 
o ſpeak againſt you, he ſhall loſe that 
rult I repoſe in him, therefore fear 
im not, and only take care to ſerve 
ne well, He went away, and I muſt 
R 3 now 
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now confeſs, he left me in a ſtrange 
diforder; I plainly faw how neceſſary 
it was for me to have ſeveral Perſons to 
conſult with: and that nothing was 
more prejudicial, either to my Reputa. 
tion, or the ſucceſs of my Undertak- 
g, than the truſting one ſingle Man, 
found that the wife Counſels of Philo. 
:/c5 had kept me from committing many 
"angerous Faults, into which the 
Haughtineſs of Proteſilaus would have 
hurried me. I was ſenſible that Phi- 
lacles's Mind was adorrrd with Honeſty 
and equitable Principles, which I did 
not find in Proteſilaus, whom by this 
time I had ſuffer'd to aſſume ſo peremp- 
tory a Tone with me, that I was no 
more able to contradict him almoſt in 
any thing. I was weary of being con- 
tinually betwixt two Men, whom | 
could not bring to agree together ; and 
this Laſſitude and my Weakneſs made 
me chuſe to hazard ſomething at the 
Expence of my Affairs, that I might 
enjoy my ſelf at liberty. I would have 
conceald from my very ſelf, the ſhame 
ful Reaſon of that Courſe I had em- 


bracd ; but that ſame ſhameful Realon, 
which 


IF 
wiichTwasaſraid to diſcover, Workt 
fecretly in the bottom of my Heart, 
and was the Motive of all I did. Phi- 
/ocles defeated the Enemy, gain'd a full 
Victory, and haſten'd his Return, in 
order to prevent the Lil Offices he fear'd 
om his Rival; Proteſilaus, who had 
not yet deceived me, wrote to him, 
that my Deſire was, he ſhould follow 
5 Victory, and make a Deſcent into 
e Land of Carpathia; for he perſuad- 

e me, I might eaſily make my ſelt 
Waſter of that Illand. But he order'd 
it iv, that Philocles wanted many ne- 
cellaty things for his Undertaking ; 
and tied him up with ſuch Orders, as 
occation'd many Diſappointments in 
the Execution of it. In the mean time 
he made uſe of a corrupt and treache- 


Isos Servant of mine, who obſerv'd 
dada thing I did, and acquainted him 
je nit, altho, they ſeem'd to ſpeak ſel- 
gem to one another, and ever to be at 
brfſ 4s. This Servant ( Tymocrates by 


Name) came to me one Day, and told 
Me as a great Secret, That he had dil- 


m-M<over'd a very dangerous Bulineſs. 
cles, ſaid he, deſigns to make uſe 
ch R 4 of 
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of your Sea-Forces, to make himſch 


King of the Iſle of Carpathia ; the Cap. 


tains of thoſe Troops are his Creature, 


and all the Soldiers are corrupted by his if 
Donatives, and much more by the per. iſ 
nicious Licentiouſneſs which he allows 


in them. He is elevated withhis Vittc- 
ry ; here is a Letter; he writ to one of 
his Friends, about his Project of making 
himſelf King; ſo evident a Proof pus 
the Thing out of all doubt. I peruſe 
the Letter, which ſeem'd to be writ by 
Philocles; for Prateſilaus and Timocrates, 
who made this Forgery, had perfect 


imitated his Hand. That Letter caſt me 


into a ſtrange ſurprize; I read it over 
and over, arid could not be perſuaded 
it was writ by Phzlocles, whilſt Ire 
view'd in my diſtracted Mind, all the 
ſenſible Demonſtrations he had given 
me of his Difintereſtedneſs and Honeſty, 
However, what could I do ? How could 
I contradict a Letter, which I acknow- 
ledg'd to be Philocles's Hand? When 
Timocrates perceiv'd I could no longer 
reſiſt this Artifice, he ſtill carried it 
on further: Shall I dare, ſaid he to me, 
with a faultering Voice, to put you _ 
min 
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mind of a Word in this Letter? Philo- 
cles tells his Friends, that he may ſpeak 
ia confidence to Proteſilaus, about a 
ching which he only marks by a Cy- 
pher: Certainly Protefilaus muſt be 
| privy to the Deſign of Philocles; "tis 
Proteſilaus who preſt you to ſend Philo- 
| cles againſt the Carpathians ; from a cer- 
| tain time he {peaks no more to you a- 
gainſt him as he us'dto do; nay, on the 
contrary, he cries him up, he encoura- 
ges him upon all occaſions, and they 
'W often pay one another civil Viſits. 
Without doubt Proteſilaus has taken his 
Meaſures with Philocles, in order to 
{hare with him the Conqueſt of Carpa- 
his: You may ſee your ſelf how he 
put you upon this Enterprize againſt 
all Reaſon, and cares not to expole all 
your Naval Forces, to gratifie his Am- 
bition, Do you think he would thus 
be ſubſervient to Philocless rowring 
Thoughts, if they were ſtill at odds? 
No, no; there's no queſtion, but thoſe 
two Men are reconcil'd, and have joy- 
ned Intereſts to aſcend the Throne to- 
gether; nay, perhaps to diſpoſſeſs you of 
your own, I know, by ſpeaking thus 
feel) to you, I expoſe my ſelf to their 
R 5 Reſent- 
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Reſentment , if notwithſtanding mz 
ſincere Information, you ſtill leave your 
Authority in their Hands ; but what 
care I, as long as I tell you nothing but 
Truth ? 
Theſe laſt Words of Timocrates left 
2 deep Impreſſion in me: I call'd nc 
more Philocles's Treachery into queſti. 
on, and begun to diſtruſt Proteſilaus, as 
one that was his Friend. In the mean 
time Jimocrates told me continually, if 
you ſtay till Philocles has made himſelf 
Maiter of the Iſle of Carpathia, it will 
then be too late to put a ſtop to his De. 
figns; therefore make haſt to ſecure 
him whilſt he is yet in your Power. I 
ſhook with horror at the deep Diſſi- 
mulation of Men, and knew no more 
whom to truſt ; for having diſcover'd 
Philocles's Treachery, I did not ſee one 
Man upon the face of the whole Earth, 
whoſe Virtue was able to diſpel my 
Fears. I was reſolv'd to puniſh that 
perfidious Man without delay; but! 
was afraid of Proteſilaus, and knew not 
what Meaſures to keep with him: ! 
fear*d to find him guilty, and likewiſe 


i tear'd to truſt him. At laſt, being bs 
this 
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this diſorder, I could not forbear tel- 
ling him that T was grown Jealous of 
Philocles. He ſeem'd furpriz'd at it, 
and repreſented to me how honeſt, up- 
right, and moderate his Conduct had 
been; he exaggerated his Services; in 
ſhort, he manag'd the Matter ſo well, 
that I was wes bye” of their Intelli- 
rence. On the other fide, Timocrates im- 
proved every Circumſtance to make me 
ſenſible of their good Underſtanding, 
and induce me to ruin Philocies, while 
it was yet in my Power to ſecure him. 
Mark, dear Mentor! mark the Unhap- 
pineſs of Princes, and how they are 
2Xpos'd to be made the Property of o- 
ther Men, even when they lie tremb- 
ing at their Feet. I thought it was a 
piece of deep Policy, to break Proteſi- 
aus's Meaſures, by ſending privately 11. 
!0:rates to the Fleet with Orders to dif- 
arch Philocles out of the way. Prote- 
aas carried on his Diſſembling to the 
alt, and deceiv*d me ſo much the better 
i5 he look*d like one who ſuffers himſelf 
o be deceiv'd. Timocrates put to Sea, 
'nd found Philocles hard put to it at the 
ended Deſcent: He wanted every 

thing ; 
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thing; for Proteſilaus not knowing 
whether the ſuppos'd Letter was ſuf: 
cient to ruin his Enemy, contriv'd at 
the ſame time another Plot, to wit, the 
ill ſucceſs of an Enterprize which he 
had ſo much cry'd up, and which 
would not fail to provoke me againſt 
Philocles. This innocent Man main. 
tain'd ſo difficult a War by his Courage, 
his Policy, and the Affection the Sol. 
diers had for him. Although all the 
Army was ſenſible that this Deſcent 
Was raſhly undertaken, and would 
prove fatal to the Cretans; yet all en- 
deavour'd to carry it on, as if their 
Lives and Happineſs had depended 
upon the Succefs of it, and every one was 
contented to venture his Life upon all 
Occaſions under ſo wiſe a General, and 
one who always ſtudy'd to make him- 
ſelf delov'd. Timocrates expos'd him- 
ſelf to an eminent Danger, by attempt- 
ing to make away with that Chief, in 
the middle of an Army who lov'd him 
fo paſſionately ; but being blinded by 
Ambition, he found nothing difficult 
whilſt he endeavour'd to pleaſe Proteſ- 


laus, with whom he expected to ſhare 
the 


(33) 

the abſolute Management of Affairs af. 
ter the Death of Philocles. Proteſilaus 
could not endure a good Man, whoſe 
very ſight ſecretly reproach'd him with 
his Crimes; and who, by opening my 
Eyes, might fruſtrate all his ambitious 
Deſigns. Timocrates engag'd two Cap- 
tains who were continually near Philo- 
cles's Perſon, and promis'd them great 
Rewards from me : Afterwards he told 
 Phlilocles, That he came to deliver to 
him a ſecret Meſſage from me, which 
he was order'd not to diſcloſe but in, 
the Preſence of thoſe two Captains. Phi- 
locles having lock'd himſelf in with 
them, Timocrates pull'd out a Dagger 
and ſtabb'd him; but, as Fortune or- 
der'd it, the Blow was ſlanting, and 
did not go deep. Philocles, with un- | 
daunted Courage, wreſted the Dagger ml 
our of his Hand, and us'd it againſt „ 
him, and the other two: At the ſame 
ume he cry'd out for help; thoſe with- 1 
gut run to the Door, and having broke 
oben, diſiagag'd Philocles from the 

lands of thoſe three Men, who being 
prulcntly diſorder'd, had attack'd him 

but faintly. They were dilarm'd and | 
ſeiz d; | 
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ſeiz d; and ſuch was the Fury and In- 
dignation of the Army, that they would 
have torn them in pieces in an inſtant, 
had not Philocles ſtopt the Multitude. 
Afterwards he took Timocrates aſide, 
and ask'd him calmly, Who had en- 
gag'd him to commit ſo black a Deed ? 
1imocrates, who fear'd Death, ſhew'd 
him inſtantly the Order J gave him in 
writing to diſpatch Philocles; and as 
all Traytors are Cowards, he bethought 
himſelf of ſaving his Life by revealing 
to Phi/ocles Proteſilans's Treachery. Phi- 
locles amaz'd and frighted to find fo 
much Malice in Men, follow'd a wie 
Reſolution ; he declar'd to the Army, 
That T7 imocrates was innocent; and ha- 
ving ſecur'd him from their Violence, 
ſent him back to Crete, Afterwards he 
reſign'd the Command of the Army to 
Polimenes, whom I appointed in my 
writtca Order, to Command after Phi- 
locles was kill'd. Laſt of all he exhort- 
ed the Troops to remain faithful to 
their Duty to me, and in the Night- 
time went over to the Iſle of Samos in a 
ſmall Bark. There he lives retir'd in 
peactiul Poverty, making Statues to 


get 
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get his Suſtenance, and abhorring to 
hear any Body ſpeak of unjuſt and trea- 
cherous Men, eſpecially Princes, who 
of all Mortals are the moſt unhappy 
and moſt blind. At theſe Words, Men- 
tor ſtopping Idomeneus, Well, ſaid he, 
Was it long before you diſcover'd the 
Truth? No, anſwer'd Idomeneus; I 
found out by degrees the Artifices of 
Proteſilaus and T imocrates : They fell 
out a little while after; for wicked Men 
are ſeldom long united. By their Dt- 
viſion, I perceiv'd the Abyſs into which 
they had precipitated me. Well, ſaid 
Mentor, did not you then reſolve to rid 
your ſelf of either of them? Alas! 
Dear Mentor, are you ignorant how 
weak and perplex'd Princes are? When 
they have once given up themſelves 
to Men who have the Art of making 
themſelves neceſſary, they can no lon- 
ger hope for Liberty. Thoſe whom 
:hcy deſpiſe moſt, are thoſe whom they 
e belt, and on whom they beſtow 
heir Favours; I abhorr'd Proteſilaus, 
auch yet J left all my Authority in his 
Hands. Oh! unaccountable Illuſion! 
. was pleagd with my ſelf, bean I 

new 
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knew him, but my Weakneſs would 
not ſuffer me to re-take my Power from 
him. Beſides, I found him eaſie, com- 
plaiſant, induſtrious in gratifying my 
Paſſions, zealous for my Service; in 
ſhort, 1 found Reaſons to excuſe my 
Weakneſs to my ſelf. My being un- 
acquainted with true Virtue, (for 
want of chuſing good Miniſters to ma- 
nage my Affairs) made me believe there 
was no ſuch thing on Earth, and that 
Honeſty was but a meer Chimera, Why 
ſaid I to my ſelf, ſhould I be at the Pains 
of getting out of the Hands of one cor- 
rupt Man, to fall into thoſe of another, 
who {hall be neither more free from 
teen „ nor more ſincere than 
he! 

In the mean time the Fleet command- 
ed by Polimenes, return'd : I laid aſide 
the Thoughts of conquering the Iſland 
of Carpaihia; and Proteſilaus could not 
diſſemble ſo well, but that I did diſco- 
ver how much he was vex'd to hear 
that Ph/ocles was ſate in the Iſle of Sa- 
70s. Mentor interrupted Iaomeneus Once 
more, and ask'd him, Whether after 
{ſo black a Treachery, he had continu'd 

Prote- 
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Proteſilaus in the Adminiſtration of his 
Affairs? I was, anſwer'd Idomeneus, too 
great an Enemy to Buſineſs, and too 
much diſtracted by Pleaſures, as to be 
able to get out of his Hands. I muſt 
have broke the Method I had eſtabliſh'd 
for my own Eaſe, and given Iuſtructi- 
ons to a new Miniſter; this I had not 
the Reſolution to undertake, and fo I 
choſe to wink at the Artifices of Prote- 
{ilaus ; only I comforted my ſelf, with 
letting ſome of my intimate Friends un- 
derſtand, that I was not unacquainted 
with his Diſhoneſty. Thus I thought 
my ſelf cheated but by halves, as long 
as I knew I was cheated. Nay, I now 
and then made Proteſilaus ſenſible of my 
being uneaſie under his Yoke ; I was 
oſten pleagd in contradicting him, in 
blaming publickly ſome of his Actions, 
and in deciding Matters againſt his O- 
pinion; but being acquainted with my 
Supinity and Sloth, he was little trou— 
bled at my Diſguſts, and purſued his 
Point with Obſtinacy. Sometimes he 
us'd preſſing, imperious Ways, and 
ſometimes ſupple and fawning Inſinua- 
tions. But chiefly when he Penny 
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T was angry with him, he redoubled 
his Endeavours to furniſh me with new 
Amulen.ents which he thought might 
ſoften me, or engage me in ſome Af- 
fair, wherein he might be neceſſary, 
and make his Zeal for my Reputation 
appear: And, tho' I ſtood upon my 
Guard againſt him, yet this way of flar- 
tering my Paſſions, did daily enſnare 
me. He knew all my Secrets, he com- 
forted me in my Troubles: He made 
the whole Nation tremble by the Pow- 
er he uſurp'd from me: In fine, I could 
not think of ruining him, but rather 
of maintaining him in his Poſt ; I put 
all honeſt Men out of capacity of ſhew. 
ing me my true Intereſt ; and after that 
very moment no Man durſt freely give 
me his Advice. All Truth was fled far 
irom me; but Error, which 1s the 
forc-runner of the fall of Princes, ſtar'd 
me in the Face, and I plainly ſa how 
much I was to blame to ſacrifice Philo- 
cles to the cruel Ambition of Proteſilaus: 
Thoſe very Men who were molt zea- 
lous for the Government, and my Per- 
ſon, did not think themſelves oblig'd 
to undeceive me. After ſo dreadful an 
Exam- 
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Example, I my ſelf, dear Mentor, was 
afraid leſt Truth ſhould pierce through 
che Cloud, and reach my ſight in ſpite 
ot all my Flatterers; for wanting Re- 
{olurion to follow it, its Light became 
troubleſome to me; and ] Was ſenſible 
that it would have raiſed cruel Remor- 
ſes wichin me, without freeing me 
rom ſo fatal an Engagement. My Ea- 
"neſs, and the Aſcendent which Prote- 
{::245 had gain'd over me, made me al- 
molt deſpair of ever recovering my 
Liberty. I was unwilling either to be- 
hold my wretched State, or to diſcover 
it to others; for you know, dear Men- 
tor, that the vain Pride and falſe Glory, 
wherein Princes are brought up, will 
not ſuffer em ever to be in the Wrong. 
To palliate a Fault, they make a hun- 
dred ; rather than own they have been 
deceiv'd, and give themſelves the trou- 
ble of forſaking their Error, they'll ſuf- 
ter themſelves to be deceiv'd all their 
Lives long. This is the State of weak 
and inadvertent Princes; and it was ex- 
actly my own. When it was abſolutely 


neceſſary that I ſhould go to the Siege 


of 
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of Troy, at my departure TI left Protefi- 
laus my chief Minilter of State, who in 
my abſence rul'd with Haughtineſs and 
Inhumanity : The whole Kingdom of 
Crete groan'd under his Tyranny ; but 
no body durſt tell me how the People 
were oppreſs'd : They knew that I was 
afraid to know the Truth, and that I 
left all thoſe to the Cruelty of Proteſ/- 
laus, ho durſt attempt to ſpeak againſt 
him. But the more it was conceal'd, 
the more violent was the Evil. He 
conſtrain'd me to throw off the valiant 
Merione, who had follow'd me with fo 
much Honour to the Siege of Troy. At 
my return he grew jealous of him and 
of all thoſe whom I lov'd, and in whom 
appear'd any ſign of Virtue. You mult 
know, my dear Mentor, that thence all 
my Misfortunes had their riſe. *'T was 
not ſo much the Death of my Son that 
caus'd the Cretans to revolt, as the Ven- 
geance of the Gods irritated againſt my 
Weakneſs, and the Hatred of the Peo- 
ple which Proteſilaus had drawn upon 
me: When 1 ſpilt the Blood of my Son, 
the Cretans, now weary of a rigorous 
Government, had loſt all Patience, = 

ene 
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the horror of this Action did only open- 
ly ſhew what had lung lain hidden in 
the bottom of theic Hearts. Timocrates 
follow*'d me to the Siege of Troy, and 
by private Letters gave Proteſilaus an 
account of all that he could pry in- 
to. I plainly perceiv'd that I was 
in Cavery, but I endeavour'd not to 
think of it, deſpairing to remedy it. 
When the Cretans revolted at my Arri- 
val, Proteſilaus and T imocrates were the 
fit who fled; and had doubtlets left 
me, had I not been oblig'd to fly al- 
molt as ſooa as they. Know, my dear 
Mentor, that infolent Men in the time 
of Proſperity are very weak, 2nd in 
dilz ace; they grow giddy and faint- 
hearted as ſoon as ever abſolute Pywer 
forfales*em ; they are then as abject as 
they are haughty, and, in one moment, 
they paſs from one extreme to another. 
521d Mentor to Iagmeneus, but how 
comes it chen, that ni u¹g² theſe two 
wicked Men to the very bottom, you 
ſhould ſtill entertain em uear you, as 
Lice you do? I don't Wonder that they 
folhlow'd you, ſince they cou'd do no 
cher wiſe for their own ſalety; and I 
; believe 
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believe that you have been ſo generous 
as to give em Refuge in your new 
Settlement; but why will you again 
betray your ſelf ro *em after ſuch dear ex- 
perience of *em? You don't know, {aid 
Iacmeneus, how uſeleſs all Experiences 
are to eaſy and inadvertent Princes, 
who live without Reflection ; they are 
diſcontemed with every Thing, and 
yet have not the Courage to redreſ 
ary Thing. The Habit of fo many 
Years continvance, is as ſo many Iron- 
Fetters that chain'd me to theſe two 
Men; they beſet me every Hour; and 
ſince I have been here, they have put 
me upon all theſe exceſſive Expences 
that you ſee: They have loſt this grow. 
ing State; they drew this War upon 
me, which had inevitably ruin'd me 
without you; I ſhould ſoon have found 
the ſame Misfortunes at Salenta that! 
felt in Crete; but you have at laſt ope- 
ned my Eyes, and you have inſpir'd 
me With the Courage which I wanted 
to throw off this Slavery: I don't 
know what you have wrought within 
me, but ſince you have been here, I 
find my ſelf quite another Man. 

| Mentor 
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Mentor then ask'd Idomeneus how 
proteſilaus had behav'd himſelf in this 
change of Affairs. No Man with more 
artifice, reply'd Idomeneus, fince your 
arrival here: He has not omitted the 
caſt occaſion to fill any Soul with unjuſt 
Suſpicions. *Tis true, he ſaid nothing 
agalnſt you, but ſeveral others buzz'd 
a my Ears that theſe two Strangers 
ought to be narrowly inſpected: One 
of *em, {31d he, is the Son of the grand 
Deceiver Vhſſes, and t'other is a decre- 
pid Van, and of deep Thought; they 
ire us'd to wander about from Kings 
dom to Kingdom, and who knows but 
they have hatch'd fome Deſign againſt 
this! Theſe great Adventurers relate 
themſelves that they have caus'd great 
Troubles in all the Countries they have 
paſt thro' ; and ours is but a growing 
State, and ſcarce yet ſettled, ſo that 
the leaſt Commotion may overturn it. 
1 r0-{ilaus ſaid nothing, but he endea- 
our d ro make me perceive the Danger 
and Extravagance of all theſe Retor- 
nations that you make me attempt: 
{ic attack d me with my own proper 
:2:8reft : If, ſaid he, you let the People 
live 
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live in Plenty, they'll work no more, 
but will grow Fierce, Indocile, and 
ever ready to revolt; 'tis only Weak- 
neſs and Miſery that makes 'em hum- 
ble, and that hinders 'em from diſturb. 
ing the Government: He has often 
endeavour'd to reſume his former Au- 
thority, to hurry me away, covering 
it with your deſire of eaſing the pre- 
rence of his Zeal to ſerve me. The 
People, ſaid he, derogate from the Re- 
gal Fower, and by that you will do 
the People chemſelves an irreparable 
Injury. For there is a neceſſity that 
they ſhould always be kept low for 
their own quiet and fafety. To all 
which Ianſ»er'd, that I knew how to 
keep the People in their Duty to me, 
by making my ſeit belov'd by 'em, and 
not 1emit any thing of my Prerogative, 
tho'I did caſc 'em: In ſhort, by giv- 
ing the Children good Education, and 
an exact Piſciphne to all the People, 


to keep 'em in a plain courle of Life, ſo- 


ber and laburious. How! faid J, are 
not the People to he kept in ſubſection 
Without ſtarving 'em to Death? What 
Inhumanity 1s thus! what W he 
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lucy! How many People do we ſee 


Yeovern 'd with a gentle hand, and yet 
oval to their Princes? That which 
Laaubes Revolts is the Ambition and 
Reſtleſsneſs of the Grandees of a State, 
when once they have got too great a 
Uiberty, ſuffering their Paſſions to paſs 
Lal due Bounds. Tis the multitude of 
Ercat and little, who live at Eaſe, in 
Luxury, and in Lazineſs: ?Tis the too 
great abundance of Military Men, who 
have neglected all uſeful Employments, 
which they ſhould take upon 'em in 
00 time of Peace : In ſhort, 'tis the 
>eipair of a People ill- treated, tis 
the Severity, the Haughtinels of Prin- 
cs, and their Indulgence of themſelves, 

at makes *em uncapable of watching 
ver every Member of the State to pre- 
ent any Trouble. See here now what 
ales Revolts? *Tis not the Bread 
hicl 1 the Labourer is ſuffer'd to eat 
1 1 Peace, atrer he has got it by the 
Pat of his Brow. When Proteſ laus 
au that 1 was unſhaken in theſe Max- 
ms, he took a quite contrary courſe to 
* tormer Practices, and began to ob- 
M - thoſe Maxims he could not de- 
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live in Plenty, they'll work no more, 
but will grow Fierce, Indocile, and 
ever ready to revolt; *cis only Weak- 
neſs and Miſery that makes em hum- 
ble, and that hinders em from diſturb- 
ing the Government: He has often 
endeavour'd to reſume his former Au- 
thority, to hurry me away, covering 
it with your deſire of eaſing the pre- 
tence of his Zeal to ſerve. me. The 
People, ſaid he, derogate from the Re- 
gal Fower, and by that you will do 
the People chemſelves an irreparable 
Injury. For there is a neceſſity that 
they ſhould always be kept low for 
their own quiet and ſafety. To all 
which Ianſwer'd, that I knew how to 
keep the People in their Duty to me, 
by making my ſeit belov'd by 'em, and 
not 1emit any thing of my Prerogative, 
tho'I did caſc 'em: In ſhort, by giv- 
ing the Children good Education, and 
an exact Piſciphne to all che People, 
to keep em in a plain courſe of Life, ſo- 
ber and laborious. How! ſaid I, are 
not the People to he kept in ſubjecction 
Without ſtarving 'em to Death? What 
Inhumanity is tis! what yy oe 
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nicy! How many People do we ſee 


| covern'd with a gentle hand, and yet 
oval to their Princes? That which 
E cauſes Revolts is the Ambition and 
Reſtleſsneſs of the Grandees of a State, 
when once they have got too great a 
Liberty, ſuffering their Paſſions to paſs 
lall due Bounds. ?*Tis the multitude of 
great and little, who live at Eaſe, in 
Luxury, and in Lazineſs: Tis the too 
great abundance of Military Men, who 
have neglected all uſeful Employ ments, 
which they ſhould take upon 'em in 
the time of Peace: In ſhort, 'tis the 
Deſpair of a People ill-treated, 'tis 
the Severity, the Haughtineſs of Prin- 
es, and their Indulgence of themſelves, 
hat makes em uncapable of watching 
over every Member of the State to pre- 
ent any Trouble. See here now what 
zules Revolts? 'Tis not the Bread 
hich the Labourer is ſuffer'd to eat 
1 Peace, after he has got it by the 
dwear of his Brow. When Proteſilaus 
a that I was unſhaken in theſe Max- 
ms, he took a quite contrary courſe to 
us former Practices, and began to ob- 
eve thoſe Maxims he could not de- 
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ſtroy : He ſeem'd to Reliſh em, to be 
convinc'd by 'em, and to own himſelf 
oblig'd to me for making 'em ſo obvi. 
ous to him; and obviates all my Wiſhes 
to eaſe the Poor: He is the firſt that 
repreſents their Grievances to me, and 
that cries out againſt extravagant Ex. 
pences ; you know your ſelf he praiſe 
you, that he ſeems to have great Con- 
tidence in you, and that he omits no- 
thing that may pleaſe you. Timocrates 
indeed, begins not to ſtand fo well 
with Proteſilaus, and thinks to be inde- 
pendant on any body but himſelf : Pra 
teſilaus is jealous of him, and it is partly 
thro? their difference that I have diſco- t 
ver'd their perfidy. t 

Mentor ſmiling, replied thus to Jam 
neus: What then if you have been re 
weak as even to ſuffer your ſelf to bt 
tyrannized over for ſo many Years, b 
two Traitors, whoſe Treaſons pe 
were acquainted with? Alas! (cry 
Idomeneus) you do not know wh 
Men of Artifice can work on a we 
Prince, who has deliver'd himſelf 1 
to them, in the management of all! 


Affairs. I told you beſides, that ! 
verthcl 
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vertheleſs Proteſilaus approves all the 
projects for the Publick Good. Men- 
tor reſum'd the Diſcourſe with a great 
deal of Gravity, and ſaid, I ſee but too 
well how much the Wicked prevail a- 
gainſt the Good, eſpecially among Prin- 
ces, of which you are a ſad Example: 
But you tell me, I have open'd your 
Eyes as to Proteſilaus, and yet they are 
{ far ſhut, as to leave the management 
of the Government to this Man who is 
unworthy to live. Know, that wick- 
cd Men are not uncapable of doing 
good; 'tis equally the fame thing to 
them as to do ill, when they can ſerve 
their Ambition. It coſts em nothin 
to do ill; becauſe no thought of Good- 
neſs, nor any Principle of Virtue does 
reſtrain em; but juſt ſo they do well, 
becauſe the Corruption of their Nature 
leads *em to it, that they may ſeem 
good, ſo to deceive the reſt of Man- 
kind. To ſpeak properly, they are 
ot capable of Virtue, tho? they cem 
0 act by its Principles; but are 
2pabie of adding to all her the 
olt horrible of all Vices. which is 
Hpocfiſie. As long as yuu nedtaltly 
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reſolve to do good, Proteſilaus will be 


ready to do good with you, to preſerve 
his Authority; but if he perceives the 
leaſt lapſe from it in you, he will forget 
nothing that may make you fall again 
into your Errors, and freely to reſume 
his natural Deceit and Ferocity. Can 
you live in Honour and Quiet as long 
as ſuch a Man haunts you Day and 
Night, and as long as you know the 
faichful Philocles, poor and diſgrac'd in 
the Iſle of Samos? O Idomeneus! You 
know well enough, that the Bold and 
Deceitiul Men, when preſent, inſnare 
weak Princes: And you ought to add, 
That Princes have yet another Unhap- 
pineſs no whit inferiour, which is, call: 
ly to forget Virtue, and the Services of 
a Man at a diſtance. The Multitude 
of Men who crowd on Princes, is the 
Reaſon that there is not one among em 
who can make any deep impreſſion on 
them; they are not touch'd but by 
what is preſent, and by that wud 
flatters 'em; all the reſt is ſoon detac'd 
Upon the whole, Virtue touches 

but little; becauſe, Virtue, far tro 


flattering 'em, contradicts 'em, ant 
col 


„„ 
condemns their Weakneſs in them. 


Can we wonder that they are not be- 
loved, when they do not deſerve it, 
and love nothing but their Greatneſs 
and Pleatures : 7 

After having thus ſpoken, Mentor per- 
ſuaded Idom:rneae, that he ſhou'd turn 
out | rote ſilau. and 1 imocraies, and recall 
Philocles, That which moſt ſtuck with 

ing as to this was, That he fear d 
Seperity of Philocles. I i2uſt confeſs, 
aid he, I cannot chuſe but be a little 
5 Kartul of his return, tho“ i love and 


Int: cy, — ee d to be prais'd, 
to e and to Complaiſance, 
which I cannot hope to find from this 
Man. Whenever I did any thing that 
he dillik' d, his forrowtful Countenance 
ſufficiently aſſur'd me that he con- 
demn'd me. When he was in private 
with me, his Maxims were full of reſ- 
pect and moderation, but harſh. 

Don't you ſee, {aid Mentor, that Prin- 
ces who are ſpoil'd by Flattery, think 
every thing harſh and auſtere that is 
free and i ingenuous; ; they are grown ſo 
1ce, that every thing that is not Flat- 

I 3 tery 
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tery offends and provokes 'em. But 
let us go vet a little further: J grant 
that Philocles is really Harſhand Auſtere . 
but is not his Auſterity better than the 
pernicious Flattery of your Counſel. 
lors? Where will you find a Man with. 
out Faults? And ought not you to fear 
the Fault of one who tells you the 
Truth a little too freely? What do 1 
ſay ? Is not this a Fault neceflary to the 
Correction of yours, and to cure the 
loathing of Truth which Flattery has 
hegot in you? You want a Man who 
loves nothing but Truth, and who 
loves you better than you know how to 
love your ſelf; who dare, and will 
tell you unpleaſing Truths; who will 
preſs upon all your Retirements ; and 
this neceſſary Man is Philocles. Remem- 
ber that Prince 1s too happy, when 
but only one Man of ſuch greatneſs of 
Mind is Born in his Reign, who is the 
molt valuable Treaſure of his Kingdom 
and that the greateſt Puniſhment he 
ought to fear from the Gods, is to be 
depriv'd of him, if he renders himſelt 
unworthy, for want of knowing how 


to make uſe of him. As to the Faw 
0 
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of Good Men, he ought to be acquaint- 
ec! with 'em, and nevertheleſs make 
nle of their Service: Redreſs thoſe 
Faults, deliver not your ſelf blindly up 
o their indiſcreet Zeal, but favoura- 
bly hear em; honour their Virtue; 
ſew the Publick that you know how 
to diſtinguiſh it; and above all, take 
orcat care that you be not like thoſe 
Princes, who only deſpiſing corrupt 
Men, do nc: however tail to employ 
and intruſt ?ern, and to heap Kindnefles 
en 'em; and who pretending to know 
virtuous Men, give 'em worhing but 
empty Praiſes, not deſiring to truſt 
em in any Employments, nor to ad- 
ut 'em into their familiar Converſa- 
tion, nor to beſtow any Favours on 
chem. Jaomeneas then own'd, that he 
44 aſham'd he had ſo long delay'd the 
dellFerance of oppreſſed Innocence, and 
the Puniſhment of thoſe who had abu- 
ted him: Immediately therefore he gave 
private Orders to Hezefippas, who was 
one of the principal Officers of the 
Houſhould, to ſeize Proteſilaus and Ti- 
mocrates, and to carry 'em guarded to 
the Ile of Samos, and to leave em 
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there, and to bring back Philocles from 
that place of Exile. Hlegeſippus, ſur. 
priz'd at theſe Orders, cou'd not for: 
bear weeping for Joy. ?Tis now this 
moment, ſaid he to the King, that 
you are going to charm your Subjeds: 
For theſe two Men have caus'd all your 
Mis{ortunes as well as thoſe of your 
People: Theſe Twenty Years have all 
good Men groan'd under *em ; and 
*twas dangerous too to be heard to 
groan ; fo cruel is their Tyranny, they 
oppreis all thoſe who endeavour to go 
to you by any other way but by them. 
Aſterwards Hegefippas diſcover'd a great 
many Treacheries and Acts of Inhuma- 
nity, committed by theſe two Men, 
of which the King never had Informa- 
tion before, becauſe no body durlt ac- 
cuſe em: He gave him beſides, an Ac- 
count of what he had diſcover'd of a 
Conſpiracy againſt Mentor. The King 
heard all with Horror; in the mean 
while Hegeſippus haſten'd to go take 
Proteſilaus in his Houſe: It was not ſo 


large, nor ſo commodious, nor fo plez- 


fant as the King's, but the Architecture 
was of a better Model; and Proteſiluus 


had 
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bad adorn'd it with a great deal of Coſt, 
: | drawn from the Blood of thoſe whom 
he had made miſerable. Proteſilaus was 
at that time in a Parlour of Marble near 
his Baths, lying careleſly on a Bed of 
Purple, embroider'd with Gold: He 
ſcem'd weary and ſpent with his La- 
bours: His Eyes and Eye brows diſco- 
ver'd an unuſual kind of Diſorder, and 
| ſulſen Wildneſs: The Chief of the King- 
dum late rang'd about him on Carpets, 
4 compos'd their Looks to thoſe of 
Prote/i.aus, which they obſerv'd, even 
to the ewinkling of an Eye: Scarce 
coud he open his Mouth, ere all of 
wem were ready to extol with Admi- 
ration What he was going to ſay. One 
the principal of the Company repeat- 
echo him with ridiculous Exaggerati- 
ons what he had done for the King, 
Ane cher told him that Japiter having 
dci“ his Mother, gave Life to him, 
and THE he was Son to the Father of 
th « Gods, Among the reſt a Poet ſung 
\<r!2, to him, wherein he recited that 
Pro 77 115 being Inſtructed by the Mu- 
e cqual'd Apolio in every performance 


it; another Poet more Fauning 
8 and 
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and Impudent, calPd him in his Vers 
the Inventor of the Liberal Sciences, 
and the Father of the People, whom 
he made happy; and deſcrib'd him 
holding the Horn of Plenty in his Hand 
Proteſilaus hearken'd to theſe Praiſes 
With a ſurly Look, diſtorted and dif. 
dainful, like one who knows well e. 
nough that he deſerves them, and yet 
far greater, and who condeſcends too 
much in ſuffering himſelf to be praisd. 
There was another Flatterer who took 
the liberty to tell him in his Ear ſome 
pleaſent Thing againſt the Regulations 
/dextor endeavour'd to eſtabliſh, at 
which Proteſilaus ſmil'd; and then the 
whole Aſſembly fell a Laughing, tho 
the greateſt part could not yet know 
what was faid ; but Proteſ;laus reſuming 
his ſevere and haughty Air, every one of 
em put on their former Dread, and be- 
came Silent, Theſe Noblemen often 
Watch'd the happy Opportunity when 
Proleſilaus woud caſt his Eye towards 
em and hear 'em, appearing mute and 
diforder'd, becauſe they had ſome Fa- 
vours to beg of him: Their dejected Po- 
ſtutes ſpoke for 'em, and they ſeem d as 
ſubmiſſive 
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ſubmiſſive as a Mother at the Foot of an 
Altar, when ſhe begs ot the Gods that 
her only Son may be reſtor'd to his 
Health. Every one appear'd content- 
ed, full of Teaderneſs and Admiration 
of Proteſilaus, tho? they all had enter- 
tain'd an implacable Hatred of him in 
their Hearts. In this very Moment 
enters Hegeſippus, ſeizes his Sword, and 
tells him that he is come to carry him 
to the Ifle of Samos. At theſe Words, 
all the Loftineſs of Proteſilaus fell down 
lc a Rock that breaks off ſrom the 
top of a ſharp pointed Mountain: Now 
he throws himſelf trembling at the 
Feet of Hege ſippus, he cries, he faukers, 
he ſtammers, he quakes, he embraces 
the Knees of this Man, whom not an 
Hour ſince he wou'd not vouchſafe to 
Honour ſo much as with a Look: All 
thoſe who had but juſt now Worſhip'd 
um, ſeeing him irrecoverably loſt, 
turn'd their Flatteries info bitter and 
pitilels Mockeries; and Hege{ippas wou'd 
not allow him fo much time as either, 
to take His laſt Farewel of his Wife and 
Family, or to fetch ſome private Writ- 
gs; but all were ſeiz'd and carry'd to 
the 
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the King. At the ſame time too J. 
mocrates was Arreſted, to his great 4. 
mazement ; for having fall'n out with 
Proteſilaus he thought he could not be 
involv'd in his Ruin. They ſet out 
then in a Veſſel prepar'd for tha: pur. 
poſe, and arriv'd at Samos, where H. 
gefippus left theſe two miſerable Wretch. 
es, and to compleat their Miſery he 
left them together. There, with the 
greateſt Rage, they reproached one an- 
other with the Crimes they had com- 
mitted, which now were the cauſe of 
their Fall. They were now palt hope 
of ever ſeeing Salenta more, condemn'd 
to live far from their Wives and Chil- 
dren, I can't ſay far from their Friends; 


for they had none. They were then in 


an unknown Land, where they had no 
means of Living but their Labour: 
They who had paſs'd ſo many Years in 
Delicacies and Pride, were now, like 


wild Beaſts, always ready to tear one 
another 1n Pieces. 


In the mean time Hegeſippus inquir'd 
in what part of the Iſle Phzlocles dwelt: 
He was told that he lived a great way 


from the Town upon a Mountain, 
Where 
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where a Cave ſerv'd him for an Houſe. 
All the Inhabitants {poke to him with 
Admiration of this Stranger : Never 
ſince he has been in this Ile, ſaid they 
to him, has he offended any Body. 
Every Man wonders at his Patience, 
his Labour and Peace of Mind; ſince, 
having nothing, he ſeems always Con- 
tented; and tho? he be here far from 
Buſineſs, without Wealth and without 
Authority, he ceaſes not however to 
oblige thoſe who deſerve it, and finds a 
Thouſand ways to do all his Neigh- 
bours ſome Service. 

Hegeſippus went up towards this 
Grotto, which he found empty and o- 
pen ; for the Poverty and plain Manners 
of Philocles, oblig'd him to no neceſſi- 
ty of ſhutting his Door when he went 
out. A Matt of Ruſhes ſerv'd him 
initead of a Bed: He ſeldom kindled a 
Fire, becauſe he never eat any Thing 
Crels'd : All the Summer he liv'd upon 
Fruits newly gather'd ; and in the Win- 
ter upon Dates and dry Figs. A clear 
5pring of Water diſtilling from a Rock, 
lerv'd to quench his Thirſt. He had 
nothing in his Grotto but Inſtruments 
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neceſſary for Carving, and ſome few 
Books which he read at certain Hours; 
not to adorn his Mind, nor to fatisfy 
his Curioſity, but to inſtruct him at his 
ſpare Hours, and to learn to be Goad, 
He apply'd himſfelt to this Art, only to 
exerciſe his Body, and to get a Liveli- 
hood, that he might not be beholding 
to any Perſon. Hegefippus entring the 
Grotto, could not but admire the Works 
that he had begun; he obſerv'd a Japi- 
ter, Whole ſerene Countenance was ſo 
full of Majeſty, that he mizhr eaſily be 
known for the Pather of the God: and 
Men; on another ſide appear'd Mars 
with a dreadſul and menacing Fierce- 
neſs: gy: what was moſt l. vely repre- 
ſen ted, was a A erva, who gave Life 
to thele Arts; her Countenance was 
noble and ſweet, her Port lofty and 
tree; ſhe v as in a Poſture ſo nearly imi- 
tating Lilc, that one might believe chat 
ſhe would immediately Walk. Heegeſip- 
par having delighied himſelf with the 
ſight of theſe Statues, came out ot the 
Grotto, and at ſome diſtance oF, vnder 
a large Tree, he {aw Philocle, Re: ding 
on the Grats. He went direly towards 

him ; 
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him; and Philocles who perceiv'd him, 


knew not what to think. Is not that 
Hegeſippus there, ſaid he to himſelf, 


with whom 1 liv'd ſo long in Crete? 
But whar ſhou'd cauſe him to come to 
an Iſland ſo far diſtant ? Perhaps tis his 
Ghoſt that after his Death comes from 
the Sy gi Banks. Whiltt he was thus 
doubting, Hegeſippus came ſo near him, 
that he could not chooſe but know him 
again and embrace him. Is it then in- 
deed you, my dear and old Friend ? 
What Danger, what Tempeſt has 
thrown you on this Shoar © Why did 
you leave the Iſland of Crete? Is it a 
Diſgrace like mine, which has forc'd 
you from your Country to our fide? 
Hegefippus anſwer'd him, 'tis no Dif- 
grace; but, on the contrary, the Kind- 
neſs of Heaven that has brought me hi- 
ther. Then preſently he recounced to 
him the long Tyranny of Proteſilaus and 
{imocrates, the Misfortunes into which 
they had precipitated Idomeneus, the 
Fall of that Prince, his Flight to the 
Coaſts of Heſperia, tlie Founding of Se- 
lenta, the arrival of Mentor and T elema- 


ch,, the wiſe Maxims with which 
Mentor 
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Mentor had inſpir'd the King, and the 
Diſgrace of thoſe two Traitors; add- 
ing, that he had brought *em to Samos, 
to ſuffer the ſame Baniſhment there, 
which they had caus'd PHilocles to un- 
dergo, and fo finiſh'd his Diſcourſe in 
teiling him that he was commanded to 
bring him to Salenta; where the King, 
who knew his Innocence, would truſt 
the management of his Affairs to him, 
and heap Riches on him. 

Do you fee this Cave, ſaid FPHilocles 
to him, fitter to hide wild Beaſts, than 
to be inhabited by Men ? Here I have 
taſted for theſe many Years palt, more 
Sweetneſs and Repoſe than ever J did 
in the gilded Palaces of the Iſland of 
Crete. Man deceives me no more, for 
T Converſe with no Man; I hear no 
more their flattering and poiloning 
Diſcourſes; I have no more need of 'em. 
My Hands inur d to Labour, give me 
a Whoicſome Nouriſhment, ſufficient 
and neceſſary; I need no more than 
this flight Stuff that you fee, to cover 
me; 1 have no other Want; I enjoy 
an undiſturb'd Reit and a fweer Free- 
dom, of which the Wiſdom in my 
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Books teach me to make good uſe. 
What ſhould I go to {eek again among 
ſuſpicious, deceitful and inconftant 
Men? No, no, my dear Hepeſippas, 
envy not my good Fortune. Proteſilaus 
has betray'd himſelf, deſigning to be- 
tray the King, and to ruin me ; bur, 
believe me, he has done me no hurt at 
all: On the contrary he has done me 
the greateſt Kindneſs ; he has deliver'd 
me trom the noiſe and ſlavery of Buſt 
nes; to him I owe my dear Solitude, 
and all the innocent Pleaſures that I have 
enjoy'd here. Return, Hezeſippus ! Re- 
turn to the King, help him to ſupport 
the Miſeries of Greatneſs, and do for 
him what you would have me do. 
Since his Eyes, ſo long ſhut againſt Vir- 
tuc, have at laſt been open'd by this 
wiſe Man whom you call Mentor; let 
the King keep him near him. It is 
dangerous for me after my Shipwrack 
to quit the Port into which the Tem- 
pelt had fo happily driven me, and to 
truſt my ſelf again to the Mercy of the 
Winds. Ah! How much are Kings 
to be pitied. Ah! How ought they to 
be pitied who ſerve 'em! If they are 
Wicked, 
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Wicked, how many Men ſuffer by 'em; 
and what Torments are prepar'd for 
them in the darkeſt Hell? If they are 
Good, how many Difficulties have they 
to overcome! How many Snares to a- 
void! What Ills to ſuffer ! Once 
more my dear Hegeſippus, leave me in 
my happy Poverty ! 
While Philocles was thus ſpeaking 
with a great deal of earneſtneſs, Hege- 
fippas beheld him with aſtoniſhment ; 
he had ſcen him formerly in Crete, du— 
ring the time he adminiſtred the great- 
eſt Affairs of State, Jean, languid, and 
almoſt ſpent, his natural Ardour and 
Auſterity waſting through Care and 
Pains: He could not fee Vice unpu- 
niſh'd without the greateſt Concern : 
He would have Affairs manag'd with 
{uch an Exactneſs as is never known; 
and thus his great Employments de- 
ſtroy'd his weak Conſtitution: But at 
Samos, Hezeſippus found him plump 
and vigorous, for all his Age ; his flour- 
thing Youth ſeem'd renewed in his 
Face; a temperate, quiet, and labort- 
ous Life had, as it were, given him à 


new Conſtitution. You are ſurpriz'd 
to 
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to ſee me ſo alter'd, ſaid Philocles, then 
ſmiling; but know, 'tis my Retreat 
has thus renew'd and reſtor'd me to 
perfect Health. My Enemies have 
given me what I could never find in 
the greateſt of my Fortunes: Would 
you have me then loſe the true Good, to 
purſue the falſe, and plunge my ſelf 
again into my former Miſeries? Ah! 
beſeech you, be not more Cruel than 
Proteſilaus! At leaſt, envy me not the 
Ha ppineſs that I owe to him! 
Hezelippus then urg'd to him, but in 
vain, all that he thought might move 
him. Are you then inſenſible, ſaid he 
to him, of the Pleaſure of ſeeing your 
Friends and Relations, who wiſh and 
kgh for your Return, and whom the 
hope alone of embracing you over- 
whelms with Joy? Joa, who revere 
the Gods, and who love your Duty, 
do you think it none to ſerve the King ; 
and to aſſiſt him in all the good he de- 
ſigus, in making ſo many People hap- 
py? Is it permitted that a Man ſhould 
abandon himſelf to a wild and ſavage 
Philoſophy, to prefer himſelf to all the 
reſt of Mankind, and to value his own 


Quiet 
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Quiet more than that of his Fellow. 
Citizens? If theſe be not the Reaſons, 
*twill certainly be thought you do it 
out of {pite, that you will ſee the King 
no more; who, if he did deſign any ill 
to you, 'twas becauſe he did not then 
know you. It was not the honeſt, the 
juit Philocles whom he would have de- 
ſtroy'd; no, *twas a Man quite diffe- 
rent from him whom he would have 
puniſh'd: But now he knows you, and 
does not miſtake you for another ; he 
feels all his former Fr tend{hip revive in 
his Heart: He waits tor you; at this 
very moment he opens his Arms to em- 
brace you : He 1s ſo impatient, he thinks 
every Hour a Day: And can you be 
inexorable to your Kg, and to all 
your dearer Friends? 
Philocles, who at firſt, grew tender at 
the ſight of Heeg eſippus, re- aſſum'd his 
grave and ſevere Look, whillt he heark- 
ned to this Diſcourſe, firm as a Rock . 
gainſt which the Winds fr uitleſsly con- 
tend, and roaring Billows break them- 
ſelves : he was Nil immoveable, nor 
his Prayers nor his, Arguments could 
penetrate his Heart; but in the mo- 
ment 
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ment when Hegeſippas began to deſpair 
to prevail on him, Philocles, having 
conſulted the Gods, found by the Flight 
of Birds, the Entrails of Victims, and 
by ſeveral Divinations, that he muſt 
follow Hegeſippus; Wherefore he no 
longer reſiſted, but prepar'd to go; but 
not without regret, that he muſt leave 
the Deſart where he had paſs'd ſo many 
Years. Alas, ſaid he, O my lovely 
Grotto, mult I quit thee! where peace- 
ful Sleep came every Night to releaſe 
me from the Labours of the Day ! Here 
the Deſtinies, in the middle of my Po- 
verty, ſpun golden Days. Here, weep- 
ing, he proſtrated himſelf to adore the 
Je, who had ſo long quench'd his 
Thirſt with her clear Flood, and all 
the Nymphs that inhabited the neigh- 
bouring Mountains. Eccho heard his 
mournful Farewells, and repeated *em 
to all the Deities of the Fields. At laſt 
Philocles came to the T own with Hepe- 
/ippas to embark themſelves ; not imagi- 
ning that the miſerable Proteſilaus, for 
very ſhame and anger, would have 
{een him; but he was miſtaken, for ill 
Men have no ſhame, and can always 

ſubmit 
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Philocle.'s Modetty conceal'd him for 
fear of being ſeen by this miſerable 
Wretch ; fearing, indeed, to heighten 
his Misfortune by ſhewing him the 
Proſperity of an Enemy who was goin 

to be rais'd on his Ruins; but Proteſi. 
laus eagerly fought Philocles; he defir'd 
he ſhould puy him, and beg of the King 
that he might return to Salenta: But 
Philocles was too ſincere to promiſe him 
to labour for his being recall'd; for he 
knew better than any Man how perni- 
cious his Return would have been : But 
he ſpoke very courteouſly to him, and 
expreſſing a great deal of Compaſſion, 
endeavour'd to comfort him, and ex- 
horted him to appeaſe the angry Gods 
by a pious Life, and by a magnanimous 


Patience in his Affliction: And having 


underſtood that the King had taken from 
Proteſilaus all his ill-gotten Riches, he 
promis'd him two things, which at laſt 
he faithfully performed: One was to 
take care of his Wife and Children, who 
were at Salenta, expoſed to the fury of 
the Multitude; and the other was to 
ſend to Proreſilaus, in this Iſle fo * di- 
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ſtant, ſome little Supply of Mony to 
zlleviate his Misfortunes. | 

In the mean time, a fair Wind fill'd 
their ſpreading Sails: Hegeſippus, full of 
impatience, haſtens Philocles; and Pro- 
teſilaus ſees them embark'd ; bis Eyes 
are fix d and immoveable on the Shoar ; 
he purſues rhe Veſſel that cuts the 
Waves, and which the Winds carry 
farther and farther each Minute ; and 
when at laſt he could ſee them no more, 
reprints the Idea of them in his Mind : 
in ſhort, raging and vexed, and given 
over to his own Deſpair, he tears his 
Hair, throws himſelf on the Sand, tax- 
es the Gods with their Severity, and in 
vain calls on cruel Death to help him ; 
who deaf to his Prayers, will not vouch- 
ſafe to deliver him out of ſo great Mi- 
ſeries; nor has he the Courage to give 
it himſelf. 

In the mean while, this Veſſel fa- 
voured by Neptare and the Winds, ſoon 
arrived at Salenta; and as ſoon as it was 
told the King, that they wers landed at 
the Port, he ran with M-»tor towards 
Philocles, and kindly embracing him, 
ihew'd a ſenſible Concern for having 

per- 
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perſecuted him with ſo much Inju. 
ſtice. 
This Reception, far from appearing 
a Weakneſs in a Prince, was look'd up- 
on by the Saleut ines, as a great Soul, 
which raiſes it {elf above paſt Faults, 
in freely owning 'em in order to re- 
pair em. Every one wept for joy to 
{ce this honeſt Man again, who loved 
the People, and to hear the King ſpeak 
with ſo much Diſcretion and Humani- 
ty. Phbilccles received the King's Ca- 
reſſes with great Reſpect and Modeſty, 
and was very impatient to be out of the 
Noiſe and Acclamations of the People: 
He followed the King to the Palace, 
where preſently Mentor and He were as 
well acquainted, as if they had lived to- 
gether all their Lives long, tho? they 
had never ſeen one another before: 
For the Gods, who have deny'd Eyes 
to the Wicked to perceive Good, have 
given Eyes to good Men whereby they 
know one another. Thoſe who have 
any Reliſh of Virtue, can't be rogether 
without being united, becauſe they are 
ſoon in love with one another. Phi- 
lecles beg d of the King that he might 
retire 
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rotice to ſome Solitude near Salenta, 
v here he continu'd to ſpend his days in 
poverty, as he had liv'd in Samos, The 


Kiog and Mentor went daily to ſee him 
in his ſolitary Retreat; where they 
E conſulted the Means to ſtrengthen the 
Laus, and to lay a ſolid Foundation of 
E Government for the Publick Good. 
Ihe two firſt and principal things they 
conſidered, were the Education of 
Children, who belong leſs to their own 
Parents than to the Common-wealth, 
bid 1M-ztor; They are the Children of 
the People, whole Hope and Strength 
they are; and 'tis too late to Correct 
em when they are corrupted; 'tis too 
little to exclude ?em from Employments, 
when they have made themſelves un- 
worthy of 'em; *ris therefore much bet- 
ter to prevent the Miſchief, than to be 
torc'd to puniſh it. The King, added 
he, who is the Father of all his People, 
is yet more particularly the Father of 
all the Touth, who are the Flower of 
the Nation. 'Tis the Bloſſom that 
prepares the Fruit; let not the King 
diſdain to watch over 'em, and ſet Offi- 
cers to mind the Education of thefe 
f Children 
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Children : Let him ſee that the Lay; 
of Minos be put in Force, which com. 
mand, That Children be brought up 
in a contempt of Pain and Death ; That 


Honour be plac'd in a neglect of Plea. 


ſure and Riches; That Injuſtice, Ly. 


ing and Effeminacy be accounted TInfz- 


mous ; That from their tender Infancy 
they be taught to ſing the Praiſes of the 
Hero's belov'd of the Gods, who have 
bravely merited of their Country, and 
who have ſignaliz?d their Courage in 
Battels : Let the Charms of Muſick af. 
fect their Souls, to ſoften and purife 
ther Manners : Let 'em learn to be Af. 
fectionate to their Friends, Faithful to 
their Allies, Reſpectful to the Nobility, 
and juſt even to their Enemies : Let 
em be taught to fear Death and Tor. 
ments, leſs than the leaſt thing of their 
Conſciences! If Children are betimes 
inſpir'd with theſe great Principles 
and if they are {weetly inſinuated into 
'em, they will, doubtleſs, be inflam'd 
with the Loveof Honour and Virtue. 
Mentor added, That it was abſolute 
ly neceſſary to inſtitute Schools to ac 


cuſtom the Youth to hard Exerciſes q 
the 
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the Body, that they may not learn to 
grow tender and lazy, which debauch- 
es the beſt Conſtitution: He farther 
advis'd, That there ſhould be Plays 
and Shows frequently to animate the 
People ; but above all, that they ſhould 
exerciſe their Bodies, to make %m 
active, ſupple, and vigorous, adding a 
Reward to excite Emulation. But 
what he moſt deſir'd, and tended chief- 
ly to che incouraging of good Manners, 
was that the People ſhould Marry be- 
times; and their Parents, without any 
Proſpec- of Intereſt, ſhould leave em 
to chuſe their Wives, ſuitable to 'em 
both in Body and Mind, with whom 
they might live continually happy. 


The Exd of the Third Volume. 
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D T whilethey were thus laying 

down the hap probable Means 
to keep their Youth Chaſt, Innocent, 
Laborious, Tractable, and Ambitious 
oi: Renown; Philocles, who chiefly de- 
ighied in War, ſaid, O Mentor: In 
I 4 Vain 
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2 
vain do you employ Youth in all those 
Exerciſes, if you ſuffer 'em to languiſh 
in continual Peace; where they ſhall 
neither have experience in War, nor 
occaſion to ſhe'w their Valour ; by this 
you will inſenſibly weaken the Nation, 
and ſoften their Courage: Pleaſure, 
will corrupt their Manners, and other 
Warlike Nations will find it no hard 


matter to vanquiſh them; and by en- 


deavouring to ſhun the Evil of Wer, 
they will fall into a miſerable Servitude, 
Mextor reply'd, The Evils of War 
never fail to drain a Nation, and put it 
in danger of Ruin, even while it is moſt 
Victorious: With how great advan- 
tage ſoever they begin it; they are ne- 
ver ſure to end it, without being expo- 
ſed to the moſt tragical Chances of For- 
tune. Suppoſe you engage with never 
ſo great a ſuperiority of Force; the 
{malleit miſtake, a panick Fear, a no- 
thing, ſnatches away the Victory that, 
Was already in your hands, and puts it 
into thoſe of your Enemies: And tho 
you ſhould hold Victory chain'd in 
your Camp, you deſtroy your felt in 
deltroying your Enemies. You diſ- 
rt people 
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people your Country, leave your Ground 
uncultivated, interrupt Commerce; 
nay, which is far worſe, you weaken 
your Laws, and ſuffer Manners to be 
C corrupted. The Yourh do not any 
more apply themſelves to Learning; 
preſſing Wants maße you give way to 
a pernicious Licentiouſnels among your 
Troops; Jiſtice and Orders, every 
ching ſuffers in this confulion. A King 
wit, ſpills the Blood of fo many Men, 
and is the cauſe of ſo many Miſeries to 
acquire a little Glory, or to extend the 
Limits of his Kingdom, is unworthy 
of the Glory he hunts after, and de- 
ler ves to loſe that he poſſeſſes, by en- 
dev ouring to uſurp what belongs to 
another. 
But alter this manner you muſt exer- 
Courage of a Nation in time of 
Nee. You haæxe already ſeen the Ex- 
crcites of the Body that we have Eſtab- 
hen; the Prize that excites Emulati- 
C Maxims of Honour and Vir- 
tue, With which we ſeaſon the Minds 
6 Children, almoſt from their Cradle, 
by $00.35 full of the greateſt Adtions of 
Heroes; add to thoſe Aids that of a ſo- 
4-4 ber. 
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ber and laborious Life. But this is not 
all : As ſoon as any of your Allies ſhall 
be in War, you muſt ſend thither the 
flower of your Youth, chiefly thoſe in 
whom you ſhall obſerve a Warlike Ge- 
nius, and who are the moſt likely to 
profit by experience: By this means, 
you {hall preſerve a high eſteem a. 
mongſt your Allies; your Friendſhip 
{ſhall he courted, and they ſhall be afraid 
to 'oſe it: And without having a War 
at Home, and at your own Charge, 
you ſhall always be provided with a 
ma: al and intrepid Youth. And al- 
tho' you your ſelves enjoy Peace, ceaſe 
not to treat eſpectfully thoſe that are 


Maſters ct the Art of War; for the true 


way to avoid 1t, and preſerve a laſting 
Peace, is to Cultivate Arms, to Ho- 
nour Men excellent in that Profeſſion, 
and to entertain thoſe that are train'd 
up to it in Foreign Parts, and who 
know the Force, Diſcipline, and man- 
ner of War in Neighbouring Countries. 
You ſhall be equally uncapable of mak- 


ing War to gratifie your Ambition, and 


of being afraid of it through Effemina- 


cy: And being ina readineſs to my 
take 


N. 


take it when Neceſſity obliges, you can 
| eaſily find means to prevent it. When 
your Allies make War upon one ano- 
ther, 'twill be your part to become 
Mediator: And thus you will acquire 
a Glory far more ſolid and ſure than 
that of the Conquerors. You ſhall gain 
the love and eſteem of Strangers, they 
will all of them ſtand in need of you; 
you will ſtrengthen your Authority 
over your Subjects: Vou ſhall become 
the Confident of their Secrets, the Um- 
pire of Treaties, and Maſter of their 
Affections. Your Fame {hall fly through 
the molt diſtant Countries, and your 
Name ſhall be like a molt delicious Per- 
fume, that diffuſes it ſelf on every ſide. 
In ſuch a happy State, let a Neighbours 
ing People unjuſtly attack you, they 
ſhall always find you ready to receive 
them; And what ſtrengthens you ſtill 
more, they ſhall find you beloved by 
all, and ſuccour'd by your Neigbours, 
who will chearſully Arm themſelves 
tor you; being fully perſuaded, that 
the publick Security depends on the 
Preſervation of you. This is a Ram- 
part more ſecure than the ſtrongeſt 

/ Walls, 
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Walls, and moſt regular Fortifications, 
This is true Glory. 

But how tew Kings are there that 
perſue it? nay rather, how few are 
there that don't avoid it? They run af. 
ter a deceitful Shadow, and leave true 
Honour behind them, becauſe they do 
not know it. Mentor having thus ſpoke, 
Philocles look'd upon him with Aſto— 
niſhment; then caſt his Eyes on the 
King: He was charm'd to ſee how 
greedily [domeneas, ſuckt into his ver 
Soul, the Stream of Wildom which 
flow'd from the Mouth of that Stranger. 
Minerva, in the Shape of Mentor, did 
thus eſtabliſh in Salentum, the beſt 
Laws, and moſt uſeful Maxims of Go- 
vernment ; not ſo much for the Proſpe- 
rity of the Kingdom of laomeneus, as 
to give Telemacus a ſenſible Example of 
what a Wile Government may do, to 
make People Happy, and to ſecure to 


a good King a laſting Reputation. 


In the mean time, 1 elemachas gave 
Proof of His Courage in the Perilsot 
War: And parting from Szlentum, 
made it his chief Care to gain the Aﬀe: 
tion of the Old Captains, who 7 

en 
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Men of tried Experience, and eſtabliſh- 
ed Reputation. Neſtor, who had for- 
merly ſeen him at Pilos, and had al- 
ways loved Ulyſſes, treated him as his 
own Son: He gave him lnltcuctions, 
enforc'd with divers Illuſtrious Exam- 
ples: He related to him the Adventures 
of his Youth, and the molt remarkable 
things he had ſeen performed by the 
Hero's of the laſt Age. The Memory 
of this ſage Old Man who had now 
icen Three Ages, reſembled an Hiſtory 
of Ancient Times, deeply engraved on 
laſting Marble or Braſs. Philoctetes at 
firſt, had not the fame Affection for 
Telemachus; the inveterate Hatred 
which he bore in his Heart againſt 
Ulyſſes, gave him an Averſion to his 
Son ; and it was fome uncalinels to per- 
ceive how much this Youth ſeem d to 
be the Darling of the Gods, who de- 
lign'd to make him equal to thoſe He- 
ros which had laid 1roy in Aſhes; But 
the obliging Behaviour of Telemachas, 
ſoon overcame the Reſentments of Phi- 
loctetes, and irreſiſtibly torc'd him to 
love one who was poſſeſs'd with fo 
much Sweetneſs and Modeſty. He 


often 
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often took Telemachas in his Arms, and 
ſaid to him: My Son, (for I cannot 
henceforth forbear calling you ſo) I muſt 
own your Father and I 0:1 bear a mu- 
tual Hatred for a long time againſt one 
another; and even after we had 570ught 
proud Troy to its fatal Period, my An- 
ger was not aſſwag' d; and chough at 
firſt ſight, I found it hard for M to love 
you; yet that Sweet and Innocent Vir- 
tue, and unaffected Modeity with 
which you are endued, are not to be 
reſiſted. Aiterwards Philoctetes told 
him that he would relate to him what 
it was that had firit kindled his Hatred 

againſt Ulyſſes. | 
To begin, ſays he, my Story a little 
higher; I accompanied in all his Tra- 
vels, the great Hercules, who deliver'd 
the Earth from ſo many Monſters ; 
who in reſpect of other Hero's, was as 
the loſty Oak amidſt the tender Roſes, 
or the Eagle among the little Birds. 
Both that Hero's Misfortunes and my 
own, proceeded from a Paſſion. which 
is the Cauſe of the molt terrible Diſ- 
aſters, Unhappy Love. Hercules was 
ſubdued by that ſhameful Paſſion, and 
| became 
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became the Sport of the cruel Boy, Ca- 
pid. He could not remember, without 
Bluſhing, that formerly forgetting all 
his Glory, he had been brought even. 
to handle the Diſtaff with Omphale , 
Queen of Lyaza, as if he had been the 
Weakeſt and moſt Effeminate of all 
Men. While he was under the Domi- 
nion of his blind Paſſion, a Hundred 
times has he owned to me, that this 
Action had quite tainted his Vartue, 
and almoſt defaced the Glory of all his 
Labours. Nevertheleſs he was caught 
a ſecond time in the very ſame Snares 
that he ſo much ſtudied to avoid. Had 
he been conſtant, he was once too hap- 
py in the love of Deianara, his Wife; 
but too ſoon the Young Jola, in whoſe 
Face the Graces themſelves were paint- 
ed, did rob him of his Heart. Deiani- 
74, burning with Jealouſy, bethought 
her of the fatal Garment that the Cen- 
taur Neſſas had left her at his Death, 
as an infallible way to awaken the Af- 
tection of Hercules, when he ſeem'd to 
neglect her, and love another. But 
alas! this Garment was full of the ve- 
nomous Blood of the Centaur, and of 


the 
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the Darts which had pierc'd him; for 
you no that the Arrows with which 
Hercules kilbd the perfidious Monfler , 
had been dipp'd in the Blood of the H. 
ara of Ler4a, whence they had drawn 
ſo ſtrong a Poiſon, that the Wounds 
they gave were incurable. 

Hercules having put on this Coat, 
was quickly ſenſible of the devouring 
Fire which penetrated into the Mar. 
row of his Bones. Mount Oera ſhovk, 
and the Gcepeſt Valleys reſounded; 
the Sea it ſelf ſeem'd troubled at his 
Groans ; which far ſurpaſs'd che Bel. 
lowings of the moſt jurious Bull,, in 
their dreadful Combats. The uot. p- 
py Zy:has, who ha] brought him the 
Garment from Heiantra, venturing to 
approach him; Hercules in rhe extremi- 
ty of his Pain, whirPG him round, as 
one does a Stone in a Sling, which he 
is to throw a great diſtance, Thus 
Lychas being kurPd from the top of the 
Mountain by the pow ful Arm of Her- 
cules, fell amongtt the Waves of the 
Sea, where he Wes immediately chang'd 
into a Rock, which ſtill retains its Hu- 
mane ſhape, and againſt which che an- 
ery Billows beating, frighten from 5 

£16 
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the wary Pilot. After the Misfortune 
of Lychas, T judged it not ſafe to truſt 
my ſelf to Hercules: T began to think 
now of hiding my ſelf in the deepeſt 
Caverns of the Earth: I obſerv'd how 
eaſily with one hand, he pluck*d up by 
the Roots the lofty Furs and firm-root- 
ed Oaks; which ſo many Years had deſ- 
pis'd the moſt impetuous Storms; and 
with the other, how he endeavour'd 
to pull off the fatal Garment, but to, 
no purpoſe; for it was glu'd to his Skin 
and as 1t were, incorporated with his 
Members, and whilſt he rent it he 
tore his Fleſh: His Blood flow'd 
in Streams and moiſten'd the Earth 
till at laſt his Virtue overcoming his 
Pain, he cry'd out, Thou ſeeſt, my 
dear Philoctetes, the Evils which the 
Gods inflict upon me! they are the juſt 
Puniſhment of my Offences: I have vi- 
olated my Conjugal Love: After hav- 
ing ſubdu'd fo many Enemies, I have 
baiely ſuffer'd my ſelf to he overcome 
by the Love of a beautiful Stranger. 
i periſh, and am pleas'd that my Ru- 
in will appeaſe the Wrath of the Gods. 
ut alas! my dear Friend, whither doſt 

thou 
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thou fly ? *Tis true, the extremity of 
my Pain has made me commit an AQ 
of Cruelty upon the unhappy Lychas, 
for which I abhor my ſelf. He was igno- 
rant of the Poiſon which he brought me, 
and therefore did not deſerve what he 
ſuffer'd ; But couldſt thou believe that! 
ſhould forget the Friendſhip I owe thee, 
or that I would take away thy Life? 
No ſure, I {hall never ceaſe to love Phi- 
loctetes: I will breath into his Boſom 
my departing Soul, and he ſhall gather 
my Aſhes. Where art thou, then my 
dear Philoctetes, thou only Hope that 
is left me here below ? At theſe words 
I ran towards him, whilſt he held out 
his Arms to embrace me; but he drew 
them back, for fear he ſhould kindle in 
my Breaſt the ſameraging Flame, with 
which himſelf was burnt up. Alas 
ſays he, I dare not embrace thee ; the 
laſt Conſolation is denied me. While 
he thus ſpoke, he g2rher*d together the 
Trees that he had pluch'd vp, and e- 
rected them into a Funeral File, upon 
the top of the Mountain, - which he 
calmly aſcended; he ſpreads the Skin 
of the Vemean Lion, which had 9 long 
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ſerv'd him for a Mantle, whilſt he tra- 
vell'd from one end of the Earth to the 
other, to deſtroy Monſters, and free 
the Unfortunate : And leaning upon 
his Club, he deſired me to ſet Fire to 
the Pile. My trembling Hand could 
not refuſe him this cruel Piece of Ser- 
vice; for his Life was now ſo miſera- 
ble, that it could not any more be 
reckoned the Gift of the Gods: Yea 
I was not even without Apprehenſion, 
but that the exceſs of his Pain might 
tranſport him to do ſome Action' un- 
worthy of that Virtue which had been 
hitherto the Admiration of all the 
World. When he ſaw the Flame be- 
gin to Catch, he cry'd out, Now it is, 
my dear Philoctetes, that thou haſt 
given me a Proof of thy ſincere Friend- 
ſhip; for thou lov'ſt my Honour more 
than my Life, and may the Gods re- 
ward thee. I bequeath thee what I have 
molt valuable on Earth; Theſe Arrows 
which were dipp'd in the Blood of the 
Hjara of Lerna: Thou know'ſt that 
the Wounds they give are incurable ; 
by theſe thou ſhalr be invincible, As I 
have been; nor ſhall any Mortal Ad 

are 
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dare to encounter thee. Remember I 
Die thy faithful Friend ; and if thou art 
mov'd at my Misfortunes, thou mayſt 
give me the laſt Conſolation, by pro- 
miſing never to diſcover my Death, 
nor the Place where thou hideſt my 
Aſhes. I promiſed him, yea I ſwore 
it. Whillt I water'd the funeral Pile 
with my Tears, a Beam of Joy appear- 
ed darting from his Eyes; but on a ſud- 
den he was involv'd in a touring Flame, 
which ſtifled his Voice, and rob'd me 
ol the Sight of him: Afterwards I ſaw 
him through the Flames, amidit which 
he appear'd with a Countenance as ſe- 
rene, as if he had been crowd 
with Garlands, and cover'd with delt- 
ciousand feſtival Pertumes in the Com- 
pany of his Friends. The Fire quickly 
conſumed all that in him was Earthly 
and Mortal; ſo that there remained no- 
thing of what he had received in his 
Birth from his Mother Alemena; but 
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by the command of Japiter, it left un- 
touch'd that ſubtile and immortal Sub- 
ſtance, that celcitial Flame, which 15 
the true Principle of Life, and which 
he had received from the Father of the 


Gods 
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Gods; with whom he walk'd along 
under the gildedArches of the glittering 
0/75, to drink Nectar: Where they 
gave him to Witethe lovely F7be, the 
Goddetis of Youth, who uſtd to fili Ne- 
ctar to Jupiter, before Gu. mee was 
promoted to that Honour. As for the 
Arrows he left me, with a Deſign to 
raiſe me above all the Hero's, they have 
been an inexhauſtible Fountain of Mif- 
chiet ; for ſhortly after this, the Confe- 
deratedKings had undertaken to revenge 
Merelaus upon the infamous Paris, for 
the Rape of Helena; and to overturn 
the Empire of Priamus. They were 
inform'd by the Oracle of Apollo, that 
they were not to expeQ a happy Iſſue of 
the War, unleſs they got the Arrows 
of Hercules, Uliſſes, your Father, 
who was always the moſt clear-ſighted 
and induſtrious in the Management of 
all their Deſigns, took upon him 


© periuade me to go along with them 
to the Siege of 7r0y, and to bring along 
with me thoſe Arrows, which he be— 
:icved were in my Poſſeſſion. *Twas 
now a long time ſince Hercules had dif- 
*ppear'd, neither did they talk of any 
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new Exploit of that Hero: Monſters 
and Villains began now to ſhew their 
Heads; the Greeks were uncertain what 
to believe: Some ſaid he was Dead, 
others, that he was gone under the 
Northern Bear, to ſubdue the Sepres; 
but Viſſes affirm'd he was Dead, and 
undertook to make me own it. He 
found me out, when as yet I could not 
comfort my ſelf for the loſs of the great 
Alcides : It was not an eaſie matter to 
come at me, for I could not any more 
endure the Company of Mankind: 1 
would not ſuffer my ſelf to be torn from 
the Deſarts of Mount Oeta, where I 
had beheld the laſt Fate of my dear 
Friend: There I entertained my felf 

with the Image of that Hero, which 
Was ſo deeply imprinted on my Mind, 
and with weeping at the ſight. of that 
melancholy Place, which had been the 
laſt Scene of his Life. But ſoft and pow- 
erful Eloquence ſat brooding on your 
Father's Lips; he ſeem'd almoſt as 
much afflicted as my ſelf; he ſhed 
Tears; he knew how to gain my Heart 
inſenſibly, and engage me to confide 
ia him ; he begat in me a concern 's 
t 


(37 
the Grecian Kings, who were going to 
fight in a juſt Cauſe, and whole Succeſs 
depended on me. Yet he could never 
tear from my Breaſt the Secret of the 
Death of Hercules, which I had ſworn 
never to reveal ; but taking it for gran- 
ted, he preſs'd me to ſhew him the Place 
where I had hid hi. Aſhes. I was ſeiz d 
with horror at the Thoughts of ſuch 
Perjury, in revealing a Secret which T 
had promiſed to the Gods to conceal for 
ever. But what I durſt not violate, I 
was tempted to elude; for which the 
Gods have puniſh'd me: I ſtampt on 
the ground with my Foot in the Place 
where I had hid the Aſhes of Hercules, 
Afterwards I went to join the confede- 
rated Kings; who receiv'd me with as 
much joy as if I had been Hercules him- 
ſelf. Paſſing through the Iſle of Lem- 
nos, I had a mind to ſhew the Greeks 
an Experiment of what my Arrows 
could do, and preparing to pierce a Doe, 
that was skipping through the Foreſt, 
heedleſsly I dropt the Arrow, which 
lighting on my Foot, gave me a 

Wound which pains me ſtill. Imme- 
diately I felt the fame Tormencr WHEN 
er- 
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Hercules had ſuffer d : Night and Day 
I filPd the Wand with my Groans, 
Black and corrupted Gore iſſuing from 
my Wound, inſected the Air, and ſpread 
thro' the Grecian Camp ſuch a Stench 
as was enough to ſtifle Men of the moſt 
vigorous Conſtitutions. All the Arm 
were ſcizd with Horror at the fight of 
me, and concluded that it was a Puniſh- 
ment inflicted on me by the Juſtice of 
the Gods. Ces, who engag'd me in this 
War, was the firſt that abandon'd me: 
I have been inſorm'd ſince that he did 
{o, becauſe he preterr*d the common In- 
tereſt of Greece and the Victory they ſo 
much {ought after, to all the Titles of 
Friendſhip and private Concerns, It 
was impoſſible to Sacrifice in the Camp; 
ſo much did the Horror and Infection 
of my Wound, and the loudneſs of my 
Groans diſturb the whole Army : But 
as ſoon as I found the Greeks had for- 
ſook me, and that even by the advice of 
Hes; this Artifice ſeem'd to me full 
of the molt barbarousCrueliy and black- 
eſt Treachery. Alas I was blind and 
did not fee that I had deferved to be ha- 
ted by wiſe and good Men, as much 
as 
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as by the Gods whom I had offended. 
I continu'd, during this whole Siege of 
| 07, without help, without hope, or 
any thing to eaſe my Pain: Exceſſively 
tormented, in a deſert and ſavage 
land, where nothing was to be heard 
but the noiſe of Billows breaking upon 
the Rocks. In this Retirement, I tound 
a hollow Cave within a Rock, which 
| pointed with a double Head towards 
the Heavens, and afforded a clear and 
pleaſant 9 This Cave was the 
uſual retreat of wild Beaſts, to whoſe 
Fury I was exposd Night and Day: 
My Bed was of Leaves which I had 
gather'd together: All my Utenſils 
were a Wooden- box, courſely wrought ; 
and ſome tatter'd Cloaths, with which 
bound up my Wound to ſtop the 
Blood, and which 1 us'd likewiſe to 
clean it: In this Place forſaken of Man- 
kind, and deliver'd over to the Anger 
of the Gods, I ſpent my ſolitary Hours 
in darting the Pidgeons and other Birds 
that flew about the Rock: And when I 
had kilb'd any to fatisfie my Hunger, I 
was forc'd to crawl along the Ground, 
With extremity of Pain to take up my 
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Prey, and with my own Hands to dre; 
it at a Fire I had lighted with a Flint ; 
for the Proviſions which the Greeks had 
left me did not laſt long. This ſolitary 
Life, dreadful as t'was, had ſeem'd 
pleaſant, inſomuch as it remov'd me 
from the Company of bale and deceit- 
ful Mankind, if I had not been quite 
overcome with the extremity of my 
Pain, and the continual remembrance of 
my laſt ſad Adventure. How! faid]I, 
to entice a Man from his Native Coun- 
try, as the only Perſon that was capable 
to revenge the Quarrel of Greece, and 
then to leave him in a deſartIſland aſleep; 
for ſo I was when the Greeks Went away, 
And you may judge of my Surprize 
when I awak'd,, how I wept when! 
ſaw their Flect plough the deep! Look- 
ing about on al Hands, I found nothing 
but Sorrow in this korrid and deſart l- 
ſand, where there are neither Harbour, 
Commerce nor Hoſpitality, nor any in 
that Land, but who are driven upon it 
by Storm: You can hope for no Com- 
pany but by Shipwreck; and even ſuch 
durſt not carry me along with them, 
being afraid both of the Anger of the 
Gods 
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God, and of the Greets. Thus ten 
Ycirs I did ſuffer Pain and Hunger, 
feeding a Wound which devour'd me; 
o that Hope it ſelf was quite extin- 
ouiſh'd in my Breaſt, One Day having 
been in queſt of Medicinal Plants for 
my Wound, on a ſudden I perceiv'd in 
Imy Cave a young Man, handſome, of 
a graceful, but haughty Mien, and he- 
W r0:ck Stature: Methought I ſaw Achilles; 
${0 much did he reſemble him in his Fea- 
tures, Look, and Gate; only the differ- 
ence of Age made me underſtand it 
could not be he. I obſerv'd in his Coun- 
cnance both Pity and Confuſion: He 
vas mov'd with Compaſſion to {ee 
with what trouble and ſlowneſs I crawi- 
q along: My piercing and doleful - 
Shricks, Which made all the Eccho's a- 
ong the Coaſt to ring, melted kis very 
cart, Seeing him at a diſtance, O 
ranger! ſaid I, what Misfortune has 
ought thee into this Ifland? I know 
hat Grecian Habit, ſtill fo dear to me: 
) how loag to hear thy Voice, and 
hat Language that drops from thy 
s, Which I learn'd in my Childhood; 
ad tor ſo long a time never could talk 
U 2 to 
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to any in this Deſart. Be not afraid a 
the tight of ſo miſerable a Creature, 
whom thou oughtſt rather to pity, 
Neoptolemas had hardly pronounced 
theſe words, I am a Greek, when I cry 
out, O ſweet Word, after ſo many 
Years of Silence and Sorrow ; O my 
Son, what Misfortune ? What Storm, 
or rather what favourable Wind has 
brought thee hither, to put an end to 
my Miſery ? He anſwer'd, I am of the 
J{land of Sciros, whither 1 am return- 
ing; they ſay Iam the Son of Achilles; 
thou knowꝰ'ſt whether it be ſo or not. 
So ſhort an Account did not ſatisfe 
my Curiolity. O Son, ſaid I, of a Fa 
ther whom 1 ſo much lov'd, the dear 
Charge of Lycomedes: How comeſt thou 
hither, and from whence ? He anſwer- 
ed me, that he came from the Siege of 
Troy: Thou wert not, ſaid J, in the 
firſt Expedition. Then, ſaid he, where 
wert thou? I anſwer'd him, I fee thou 
art ignorant both of the Name, and 
Misfortunes of Philoctetes: Alas ho 
unhappy am I, my Perſecutors inſults 
ver me in my Affliction! It increaſes 


my Sorrow to think that Greece is 1800: 
rant 
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rant of that which I ſuffer. The Atri- 
des have brought me into this Conditi- 
on, and may the Gods repay them. 
Afterwards I gave him an Account how 
the Greeks had left me: As ſoon as he 
had heard the Relation of my Mistor— 
lunes, he thus began bis own, After 
the Death of Achilles, 1aid he, (imme- 
diately I ſtopt him, What! Achilles 
dead? Pardon me my Son, it I inter- 
rupt your Relation with the Tears 1 
owe your Father.) JVeoptolemus an- 
(wers, In fo doing you will oblige me: 
How Jam pleas'd to lee Philoctetes be- 
wail my Father! and thus he proceeded: 
Aliet the Death of Achilles, Ulyſſes and 
Pleniæ ſought me our, aſluring me, chat 
wihout me they could not overthrow 
the City of Troy, Twas no hard Task 
to perſuade me to follow them in this 
jamous War, in which my Grief for 
the Death of Achilles, and a deſire to in- 
herit his Glory, did naturally engage 
me. I no ſooner arriv'd at the Camp, 
than the Army gather'd round about 
me; every one could have {worn that 
he had ſeen Achilles; but, alas, he was 
10 more: Young and without Experi- 
e ence, 
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ence, I thought I could promiſe my {! 
any thing from thoſe who hed he. 
tow*d on me ſuch large Commend. 
ons. Immediately I demanded of the 
Airizes my Father's Armour; to which 
they made me this barbarous Reply, 
Thou ſhalr have all that belong'd tothy 
Father, except his Armour, Which zie 
deftin'd for Uſes. At this I fell inte 
2 molt extravagant Paſſion, my Grief 
and Anger knew no Bounds ; but C. 
es calmly told me, Young Man, thou 
haſt had no ſhare in the Perils of this 
tong Siege, and ſo can'ſt rot deſerve 
ſuch a Reward ; thou begin ſt too ſoon 
to talk haughtily ; reſt ſacisfy*d, thou 
Halt never have the Armour of Achilles. 
Thus robb'd unjuſtly by Ves, I re 
turn'd to the Ifle of Sciros, lets incensd 
againſt him than the Atrides. O Phi. 
loctetes, I ſhall ſay no more, but may 
the Gods always befriend their Ene- 

mies. | 
Then I ask*d him, how it came that 
Telemoniaa Ajax did not hinder ſuch a 
Piece of Injuitice ? He is dead, anſwer'd 
ne. Dead, ſaid I, and U. ſſes lives and 
proſpers! Thea I ask*d him now y 
4» 
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Antilochius, the Son of ſage Neſtor, and 
Patrocles the Favourite of Achilles; they 
are dead too, ſaid he. Then I cry'd 
gut, alaſs, What do'ſt thou tell me? 
Cruel War, it ſeems, mows down the 
Good and lets the Bad ſtand: Ul;ſſes 
I es, and 1er/ytes likewiſe, no doubt. 
bis the Juſtice of the Gods! ? And 
molt we ſtill continue to praiſe them? 
ill J fell out in this Paſſion againſt 
our Father, Neoptolemns continu'd to 
deceive me, and added theſe melancho- 
Words; Tam going, fays he, to live 
00. tents in the defart Illand of Sciros 
tar from the Greciaz Army, where E- 
vil prevails above good: Adieu, I muſt 
de cone, may the Gods reſtore you your 
Health. Then faid I, O my Son, 1 
conjure you by the Ghoſt of your Fa- 


ther, by your Mother, and by all you 


hold deareſt in this World, not to leave 
e alone in this miſerable Condition. 
am not ignorant how troubleſome I 
[hall be; but it will be a ſhameful 
thing to forſake. me: Tie me to the 
Prow, or the Stern of your Ship ; throw 
me into the Pump, or where I ſhall 
incammade_you*the leaſt. None but 
U 4 great 
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great Souls know the Pleaſure of being 
good; don't leave me in a Dear, 
where there is not the Footſtep of x 
Man; carry me either to your own 
Country, or to Lyztia, which is not far 
from Mount Oeta, and Trachymun, 
and the agreeable Banks of Sperchias, 
Bring me to my Father; Alas! I fear 
he's dead, I deſir'd him to fend me: 
Ship; either he's dead, or thoſe that 
carry'd the Meſſage have not delivered 
it: O my Son, thou art my only Re 
lief; remember the Inſtability of hu: 
man Affairs: The Happy ought to luc- 
cour the Unfortunate, and be afraid to 
abuſe the Proſperity they enjoy. This 
was the Subſtance of what the exceſs of 
my Grief made me to ſay to Neoptoie 
mus; Which made him promiſe to car- 
ry me along with him: Then Icryd 
vut, O happy Day; O dear Neoptol- 
mus, Worthy of the Glory of ſuch a Fx 
ther: Dear Companions of my happy 
Voyage, allow me to bid adieu to thi 
melancholy Abode: See where I have 
lived, and imagine what J have ſuffer 
I am ſure it is what none elſe could have 
endur'd: But Neceſſity inſtructed = 
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Neceſſity, that teaches Mankind what 
they would never learn without her. 
Thoſe that have never ſuffer'd, know 
nothing: They are ignorant both of 
Good and Evil: They are Strangers to 
Mankind, and Strangers to themſelves. 
When I had thus ſpoke, I took my 
ow and Arrows; which Neoptolemus 
deſir'd to kiſs, being the famous and 
ſacred Arms of the invincible Hercules. 
Ican deny thee nothing, faid I; 'tis 
thou, my Son, that reſtoreſt to me my 
Lite, my Country, my decrepid Fa- 
ther, my Friends and my Self; freely 
touch theſe Arms, and boaſt, Thar 
thou arr the only Greek that ever had 
that Honour. Whilſt Veoptolemas en- 
ter d my Grotto to look on my Arms, 
Lwas ſelz'd with a cruel Pain; I was 
quite diſtracted, and did not know 
Wat Ldid: Lask'd for a Knife to cut 
0 my Foot; I cry*d out, O Death, fo 
much long'd for, Why doſt thou not 
coe? O dearYouth, burn me to Aſhes, 
251 did the Son of Jariter. O Earth, 
open and receive a dying Wretch, that 
cannot any more raiſe himſelf from thee. 
Then, on a ſudden, as Jus'd to do, I 
U 5 {ell 
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fell into a deep Swoon : I was relieve? 
by the Sweat that begun to break oy; 
upon me; whilſt black and corrupted 
Gore iffu'd from my Wound. During 
my Sleep, it had been caſie for Wege 


lemus to have carry'd off my Arms; 


but he was the Son of Achilles, and not 
born to cheat. When Lawak'd, I per. 
ceiv'd the Confuſion he was in; he 
ſigh'd like one that was not us'd to dif 
temble or act againſt his Conſcience, 
Wilt thou then ſurprize me? ſaidl. 
What is the matter, ſaid he, thou muſt 
follow me to the Siege of Troy. Then 
anſwer'd I, what doſt thou ſay ? my 
Son, I am betray'd: Reſtore me my 
Bow, don't rob me of that which 1s 
dearer to me than my very Life. He 
made me no return, but look'd on me 
calmly and unconcern'd. O ye Banks 
and Promontories of this deſart Iiland! 
O ye wild Beaſts, and fteep Rocks, to 
you only I cancomplain; to you, who 
are accultom'd to my Groans : Muſt! 
be betray*d by the Son of Achilles? Who 
robs me of the ſacred Bow of Hercules, 
and would drag me along with him to 
the Grecian Camp, and does N 

that 
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that this is only to triumph over a dead 
Corps, a Ghoſt, a Fantom. Would 
he had attack'd me in my Vigcur, 
235 now he does baſely and by ſurprize! 
O Son, ſhew thy felt like chy Father, 
ike thy Self. What ſay ſt thou? No- 
thing! O deareſt Rock, to thee I re- 
turn, naked, miſerable, forſaken, fa- 
mild ; in this Cave I muſt pine away, 
wanting my Bow to kill the wild Beaſts 


their Fury. What then? But thou, 
son, who doſt not appear to be ſo 
wicked, tell me what puſhes thee on 
to ſo black a Villany! Reſtore me my 


11/-m4s, with Tears in his Eyes, was 
muttering to himſelf, Would to God 
had not departed from Sciros! In the 
mean time I cry*d out in a ſurprize, 
hat is it I ſee! Is not this Vhſſes? I 
deb his Voice. He anſwer'd, it is J. 
Idle dark Regions of Pluto had open- 
e, and I had een the black Tartarus, 


det1o:d, I could not have been ſeiz d 
wich a greater Horror: I cry'd our, 
T7: C uy 

\ i:neſs thou Iſland of Lewnos ! O Son 
doi 


ſor my Food, or to defend me from 


Arms, and get thee gone! Then Neop- 


Which the Gods themſelves are afraid to 
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do'{t thou look on and ſuffer this? . 
lyſſes calmly anſwer'd, I execute the 
Will of Jupiter. Do ſſt thou, ſaid], 
name Jupiter? Seeſt thou there tha 
Youth, who was not born to deceive 
and to whom *tis painful to execute thy 
per fidious Deſigns? ?Tis neither tg 
cheat nor hurt thee, ſaid Ulyſſes, tha 
we come hither ; *tis to deliver thee, to 
heal thy Wounds, to give thee the Ho. 
nour of deſtroying the City of Troy, and 
to bring thee back to thy own Country; 
tis thy Self, and not I, that art the E. 
nemy of Philoctetes. Then did I breath 
out againſt your Father all that my 


Paſſion could inſpire me with: Since 


thou leſt'ſt me forſaken upon this Shoar, 
{aid I, why wilt thou not ſuffer me to 
live here in Peace! Go, ſeek Renown 
in Battle, and enjoy the Pleaſures of 
Life; thy good Fortune in the com- 
pany of thy Companions the Atriaes: 
Dont envy me my Miſery and Pain, 
why would you carry me off? I am no- 
thing, I am already dead. Haſt thou 
not as much reaſon to believe now 25 
well as formerly, that my Shrieks, and 


the Infection of my Wound will * 
the 
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the Sacrifices? O Ulyſſes ! Author of 
all my Miſeries, May the Gods — But 
the Gods are deaf; nay, they ſtir up 
my Enemy againſt me. O my Coun- 
try, which I ſhall never leeagain! O 
ye Gods, if there be any juſt enough to 
pity me! Puniſh Ulyſſes: Then I ſhall 
believe my ſelf Cured of all my Mala- 
dies. 

While I thus ſpoke, your Father 
calmly look'd on me with an Air of 
Compaſſion, far from being provok'd ; 
he ſcem'd like a Rock upon the top ot 
2 Mountain, which ſports its ſelf with 
the Fury of the Winds; and lets them 
ipend their Rage, while it continues im- 
moveable. So your Father kept ſilence 
till my Rage ſhould be exhauſted 7 for 
he well knew, that to reduce Mea to 
Reaſon, we muſt not attack their Paſ- 
ſion, but ſtay till they are weaken'd 
thro' wearineſs. O Philoctetes, ſaid he, 
what has become of your Reaſon and 
Courage? Now is the occaſion to uſe 
it; If you retuſe to go along with us, 
to tulfil the great purpoſes of Jupiter 
concerning your ſelf, farewell; You 
are unworthy to be the Celiverer of 
Greece, 
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Greece, and the Ruin of Troy : Conti. 
nue at Lemnos: Theſe Arms which I 
carry off ſhall give me the Renown that 
was deſtin'd for you. MNeoptolemas, let 
us be gone, *tis in vain to ſpeak to him; 
our Compaſſion for one ſingle Man, 
mult not make us neglect the ſafety of 
all Greece. | E 

Then methought I was like the Lio- 
nels about to be robb'd of her Young; 
who, with her roaring, makes the Fo- 
reſts to tremble. O Cave, ſaid I, I 
{ſhall never quit thee, thou ſhalt be my 
Grave! O thou ſorrowful Abode ! J 
have now no hope left me, nor means 
of Subſiſtence; Who will give me a 
Sword to [tab my ſelf? O! 1t the Birds 
of Prey would devour me, they need 
not any more dread my Arrows! Oh 
precious Bow, conſecrated by the Hands 
of the Son of Jupiter! O dear Hercules! 
Art not thou ſenſible of this Indignity ! 
thy Bow is not any more in the Hands 
of thy faithful Friend, but in the impure 
and ieacherous Hands of Ones. Birds 
of Prey and wild Beaſts, fly no more 
from this Cave, my Arrows cannot 
hurt vou; come and devour me! Or 
thou 
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thou mercileſs Jupiter, cruſh me with 
thy Thunder ! 

Your Father having try'd all other 
means of Perſuaſion, at laſt thought it 
better to reſtore me my Arms, and 
made a Sign to Veoptolemas, to give 
them back. Then, ſaid I to him, thou 
ſhewelt thy ſelf to be the Son of Achile 
leg. Suffer me to pierce my Enemy to 
the Heart, And drawing an Arrow 
againſt your Father, N eaptolemas ſtop- 
ped my Hand, ſaying, Anger clouds 
your Reaſon, and hinders you from 
ſeeing the unworthy Attion you are go- 
ing to commit: As for U, he ap- 
pear'd as unconcern'd at my Arrows as 
at my Reproaches. 1 was ſenſibly 
mov*d with his Courage and Patience, 
and aſham'd for endeavouring, in the 
tranſport of my Paſſion, to kill him 
with the Weapons which he had caugd 
to be reſtor'd. But as my reſentment 
was not as yet appeas'd, I was ſorry 
that I muſt owe tuch a Favour to my 


Enemy, Know, faid Veoprolemus, that 


the 12ivine Heleaus, the Son of Priamus, 


by ine Order and Inſpiration of the 
Gods 


haviug come Our of the City of Troy, 


| 
| 
| 
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Gods, hath unriddled the Myſteries of 
future times. The unhappy Troy, faid 
he, ſhall fall; but not before it is at. 
tack'd by him, who keeps the Arrows 
of Hercales; nor ſhall that Man ever 
be heal'd till he come beforc its Walls, 
where the Sons of Eſculapins ihall cure 
him. At that Inſtant I was Civided in 
my Thoughts ; I was mov'd with the 
Ingenuity of Veoptolemus, and his Ho- 
neſty in reſ}oring my Bow; but I could 
not think of ſubmitting ro V!ſſes ; the 
Diſgrace of which, kept me in ſuſponce. 
Muſt Jever be ſeen again in the Com- 
pany of UH, and the Atrides? V. hat 
will the World fay of me? Whili: 1 
continu'd in this uncertainty, on a ſud- 
den I heard a more than Human Voc, 
I ſaw Hercules in a bright Cloud, en- 
circled with Rays of Glory. I eaſih 
knew his-Maſculine Features, his robult 
Limbs, and his plain manner; but he 
appear'd with a Stature and Majeſty 
beyond what he had, when he was 
Conquering Mooſters upon the Earth, 
He ſaid to me, *Tis Hercules whom 
thou ſeeſt and heare!t : IT have quitted 


the high Olmpus, to make known to 
thee 


BS 


\ thee the Command of Japiter: Thou 

S know'ſt by what Labours I acquir'd 
Immortality: Thou mult likewiſe go 
with the Son of Achilles, to trace my 
Foot-ſteps in the Path of Renown: 
Thou ſhalt be cur'd, and with my Ar- 
rows thou ſhalt pierce Paris, the Au- 
thor of ſo much Miſchief. Thou ſhalt 
{end the rich Spoils of Troy to thy Fa- 
ther, on Mount Oeta ; there they ſhall 
be plac'd upon my Tomb, as a Monu- 
ment of the Victory owing ro my Ar- 
rows: And thou, O Son of Achilles! I 
tell thee, that thou can'ſt not be victo- 
rious without Philoctetes, nor Philocte- 
tes Without thee: Go then like two Li- 
ons who ſeek their Prey together. I 
will ſend Eſcalapius to Troy to cure Phi- 
loctetes. Above all, Love, and obſerve 
Religion ; all other things are mortal, 
but the Fruits of this endure for ever. 
When I had heard theſe Words, I cry'd 
out, O happy Day! O ſweet Light! 
that after ſo many Years doſt ſhew thy 
ſelf at laſt. IT obey; let me ſalute the 
Place, and be gone. Adieu, dear Cave, 
avieu ye Nympiis of theſe Watry Mea- 
dows; I ſhell hear no more the hollow 
noiſe 
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noiſe of the Billows ; adieu thou Shoar, 
here I have ſo often endur'd the In. 
juries of the Weather; adieu ye Hill 
where the Eccho has ſo often repeated 
my Groans; adicu {weet Fountains, 
vet Who to me have been fo þ ter; 2. 
dieu Lemnos, favour my De de, 
ſince I go by the Will of ti. Gods, 
and my Friends. So we depar zd and 
arriv'd at the Siege of Troy; where Ia 
chaos and Poly us, by the Divine Ar; 
of their Father Eci , did eure me; 
or at leaſt put ment che cond: tron you 
now tee me, having rccover'd my Vi. 
gour, tho' I am ſomewhat lame. Pe. 
ris fell by my Hand, as a fearful Fawn 
pierc'd with the Arrows of the Hunter, 
[liam was reduc'd to Aſhes; I need fay 
no-more, you know the reſt. Never- 
theleſs, I retain'd ſtill ſome averſion to 
the fage Ulyſſes, occaſion'd by the re- 
membrance of the 11s that I had en- 
dur'd; and tho? his Virtue could not 
appeaſe my reſentment, yet the fight 
of a Son, who reſembles him ſo much, 
and whom I am forc'd to love, ſoftens 
my Heart towards the Father him - 
{elt. 

: Du- 
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During the Relation of the Adventures 
of Prloffetes, Telemachus continu'd im- 
m cable; and as 'twere in ſuſpence, 
with his Eyes fix d on the great Man 
that ſpoke: All the different Paſſions 
that mov'd Hercules, Philoctetes, Ui 
vs, e olemas, as they were preſent- 
cc, anpeard each in their turn, upon 
the innocent Countenance of T elema- 
clas: iuring the Relation, he would 
jomerimes cry out, and interrupt Phi- 
loiketes, en thinking, ſometimes 
ne would ſeem thoughtful, and like 
one concern'd for the ſequel of ſome 
important Affair; whilit Philoctetes 
was deſcribing the Confuſion of Neop- 
teltinus, who could not diſſemble , Te- 
lemachus ſeem'd to be in the ſame diſor- 
der : And at that Moment you would 
have took him for Neoptolemns. 

In the mean while, the Confederate 
Army march'd in good Order againſt 
Aar aſtus, King of the Dauniaus, an 
impious Fellow deſpis'd of the Gods, 
and a deceiver of Men. Telemachns 
ound ſome difficulty how to behave 
umſelf among ſo many Kings, jealous 
ot one another; it behov'd him to give 

none 
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none of 'em ground of ſuſpicion, but to 
gain the Favour of them all: He wes of a 
good and generous Temper, but not 
very complaiſant: He did not trouble 
: himſelf much with obliging others 
And tho' he was not covetous of Rich- 
es, yet did he not care to part with 
them. Thus with a Noble and Ho- 
neſt Mind, he ſeem'd neither obliging, 
nor very ſenſible of Friendſhip, or the 
Concern others had for him, nor care. 
ful to diſtinguiſh Merit. He follow'd 
his Humours without reflection; in 
ſpite of Mentor, his Mother Peelope 
had brought him up in Pride and 
Haughtineſs of Temper, that tainted all 
his good Qualities, He look'd upon 
himſelf as made of other Metal than 
the reſt of Mankind, who ſeem'd to 
him to be ſent by the Gods, only lor 
his Pleaſure and Service, and to make 
every thing ſubſervient to him as a ve 
ty. The Happineſs of ſerving him was 
a ſufficient Reward. Where his Plea- 
ſures were concern'd nothing mutt be 
impoſſible ; the molt trivial Delays did 
irritate his eager Temper. Had any 
one ſeen him in his natural Dien 
they 
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they would have thought him incapa- 
ble of loving any thing beſides himſelf, 
being only mov'd by his own Vain-glo- 
ry, and Pleaſure : But this indifference 
for others, and regard for himſelf pro- 
ceeded from nothing but the continual 
tranſport and violence of his Paſſions ; 
which his Mother had humour'd from 
his Cradle. He was a remarkable In- 
ſtance of the unhappineſs of thoſe who 
are High-born : The Severities of For- 
tune which he felt in his early Youth, 
had not moderated the impetuoſity and 
haughtineſs of his Temper: Tho' de- 
ſtitute, forſaken, and expos'd to ſo ma- 
ny Miſeries, yet he abated nothing of 
his Pride. It would raiſe its ſelf like a 
ſupple Palm, after all Attempts to preſs 
it down. Theſe Faults did not ſhew 
themſelves in Mentor's Company, but 
daily decreas'd; as a fiery Courſer, 
who frisking through the ſpacious 
Fields, whom neither Rocks nor Pre- 
cipices, nor Torrents can ſtop, is obedi- 
ent only to the Voice and Hand of one 
Man who knows how to tame him: 
So {elemachus, full of Noble Ardour, 
could bc kept in by none but the wile 

Mentor; 
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Mentor; one of his Frowns would im. 
mediately ſtop him in his moſt impety- 
ous Carcer : He knew the meaning of 
each Look, and at that Moment would 
{ſummon all his virtuous Reſolutions, 
Wiſdom in an inſtant, would render 
his Countenance {mooth and ſerene, 
Neptune does not more quickly appeaſe 
the hideous Tempeſts, when with his 
Trident he threatens the proud Billows. 

When Telemachus Was alone, all his 
Paſſions, that ſeem'd only ſuſpended for 
a time, like a Torrent damn'd in, would 
take their natural Courſe. He could 
not endure the Arrogance of the Laceae- 
monians, nor of Phalanthus, who was 
at their Head. This Colony, which 
came with a delign to Found the City 
of Tarentuim, was compos'd of young 
Men, who through the want of Edu- 
cation, the Illegitimacy of their Birth, 
Irregularity of their Manners, and the 
Licentiouſneſs in which they had been 
brought up, and ſomethingabout them 
that was wild and barbarous reſembled 
more a Company of Robbers than a 
Grecian Colony. PY lanthus would ſeek 


out all occaſions to contradict 1 clema- 
chas, 
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chas, deſpiſing his Councils, as thoſe © 
a Young Man without Experience; anc 
would make him the Subject of h. 
Raillery; treating him as if he ha, 
been puſillanimous and cfteminate, He 
cxpos?d his ſmalleſt Failings to the 
Chief Officers of the Army, endeavour- 
ing to ſow Jealouſte, and to make the 
haughtineſs of Telemachas odious to a! 
:he Confederate Princes. One Day Te- 
/emachus having taken ſome Daunian 
Prifoners, Phalanthus pretended the- 
they belong'd to him, alledging it was 
he that Cefeated that Party of the Erc- 
mies: And that Telemachas having 
found the Daunians already beat and 
puc to flight, had nothing to do but 
£:1e them Quarter, and carry them a- 
long to the Camp. Telemachus on the 
other hand maintain'd, that he had ſa- 
vec F,:/authas from being beat, and 
Obtaim'd this Vitery over the Dauni- 
4s, Forh of 'em pleaded their Cauſe 
Lore the Contec crate Kings; where 
1{pachu; was ſo tuch tranſported 
V.th bt. Paſſion, that le gave Phalan- 
2; thicatning Language, fo that chey 
a gone to Blows, if the By-ſtanders 
had 
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had not interpos'd. Phalanthus had à 
Brother whoſe Name was Hippias, fa. 
mous through all the Army for his Va- 
lour, Strength and Condutt : Pollax, as 
the Tarentines alledge, was not a better 
Champion, and he ſurpaſs'd Caftiy 
himſelf in managing a Horſe. He had 
almoſt the Stature and Strength of Her. 
cules, and was fear'd by all the Army, 
lor he was more quarrelſome and bru- 
tal than Brave and Valiant. Hippias, 
when he ſaw with what height of Spi- 
rit Telemachus had treated his Brother, 
goes in haſt to carry off the Priſoners to 
{ arextum, Without waiting for the Sen- 
tence of the Aſſembly; which ſome. 
body having whiſper'd to Telemachus, 
out he went in a rage, foaming like a 
Bear, that purſues the Huntſman that 
had wounded him. You might fe 
him wandering through the Camp, 
endcavouring to ſpy out his Enemy, 
and ſhaking the Dart, with which he 
reſolv*d to pierce him: At laſt, meet: 
ing him, the Sight redoubled his Rage; 
he was now no more the wile T elems- 
chas, inſtructed by Minerva in the ſhape 
of Mcztor, but a Mad-man, a — 

100. 
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Lion. Immediately he call d out, Stay, 
Hippias! Thou baſeſt of Mortals! I 
Vill try if thou dar'ſt rob me of the 
| ſpoils of my Victory: Thou ſhalt not 
carry theſe Priſoners to T arentum ; 11 
| {end thee down to the gloomy Banks of 
yy. This ſaid, he flung his Dart, 
but with ſa much Fury, that he could 
E not meaſure his Stroke, and the Dart 
missed Hippias. Immediately he puts 
# his Hand to his Sword, whoſe Handle 
E was of Gold, and which Laertes had 
| civen him when he parted from Itcha- 
44, as a Pledge of his Love. This 
Sword had won Laertes much Honour 
in his Youth, and was ſtain'd with the 
Blood of many famous Captains of the 
Epirots, in a War wherein Laertes was 
Victorious. Telemachus had ſcarce 
drawn his Sword, when Hippias, tak- 
ing the Advantage of his own Strength, 
falls upon him, endeavouring to ſnatch 
it out of his Hand, The Sword was 
broke betwixt 'em, ſo they grapled 
and cloud. They ſeem'd like two 
young Lions tearing one another to 
Pieces ; they dart Fire from their Eyes, 
they contract themſelves, then they 
X ſtrerch _ 
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ſtretch, they ſtoop, they riſe again. 
they fly one upon another, and are 21 
over beſmear'd with Blood. Now they 
come to Handy-blows, Foot to Foot, 
Hand to Hand, with their two Bodie; 
ſo twiſted together, that they ſeemd We 
but one. Hippias, who was already We 
arrived at Manhood, ſeem'd able 0 
cruſh the weaker and more tender 
Youth of Telemachus, who alread 
found himſelf out of Breath, and hi 
Legs begin to fail. Hippias finding 
him in a ſtaggering condition, doubled 
his Force. There had been an end of 
the Son of Ulyſſes, and he had receiv 
the juſt. Puniſhment of his Raſhnek 
and Paſſion, if Minerva, who in her 
2bſence watch'd over him, and left him 
in this danger only for his InftruCtion, 
had not deiermin'd the Victory in his 
Favour. She did not leave her Palace 
of Salenta her ſelf, but ſent Iris, the 
ſwift Meſſenger of the Gods; who 
with aimble Wing, cutting the ſpact 
ous Air, and leaving behind her 2 
Track of Light, which painted the 
Clouds with a Thoutand different Co 


lours; reſted at laſt upon the Shoxr, 
Whcre 
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E where the numerous Army of the Con- 
federates was Encamp'd. She beheld 
from afar the Strife and Ardor of the 
two Combatants ; ſhe trembled at the 
ſight of the Danger to which the young 
W 7:lemachus was expos'd: And ap- 
W proaching towards him, involv'd in a 
bright Cloud, form'd of ſubtle Vapours, 
in the very nick of time, when Hippias 
redoubling his Force, believed himſelf 
W Victorious, ſhe covered the young 
charge of Minerva, with the Shield 
W with which the ſage Goddeſs had en- 
truſted her. Tmmediately Telemachus, 
whoſe Force was quite ſpent, began to 
recover new Vigour, and the more he 
reviv'd, the more Hippias was diſor- 
der'd: He felt ſomething, as *twere 
Divine, that cruſh'd and confounded 
him. Telemachas preſſes him hard, aſ- 
ſaults him ſometime in one Poſture , 
ſometimes in another: He makes him 
ſtagger, leaving him no time to reco- 
ver himſelf; at laſt he throw's him, and 
falls upon him. A lofty Oak of Mount 
las, felld with a Thouſand Blows , 
Which make all the Foreſt ring, does 
not make a more terrible Noiſe in fal- 
Sy ling : 
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ling: The Earth groan'd, and all 
Things around him Trembled at his 
Fall. In the mean time Telemachus, 
who had recover'd his Wiſdom with 
his Strezgth, had ſcarce thrown Hippi 
as, when he began to be ſenſible of his 
Fault, in attacking thus the Brother 
of one of the Confederate Kings, whom 
he came to Succour. He call'd to 
mind, with confuſion, the wiſe Coun. 
ſels of Mentor; he was aſham'd of the 
Victory, which he well knew he did 
not deſerve. In the mean time Pha 
{anthus tranſported with Rage, ran to 
ſuccour his Brother: He had pierc'd 
Telemachas with the Dart which he 
held, if he had not been afraid at the 
ſame time to wound Hippias, whom 
1zlemachus kept down. In this condi- 
tion, the Son of Ulyſſes might have ea- 
fily took away the Life of his Enemy, 
bur his Wrath was aſſwag'd: He 
thought of nothing now but reparing 
his Fault, by ſhewing his Moderation: 
Up he gets, uttering theſe Words. Oh 
Hiippras ! T am ſatisfied I have Taught 
che not to deſpiſe my Youth. Live; 


I 24mire thy Force, thy Strength and 
Cour- 
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Courage: Yeild to the Power of tlie 
Gods that have protected me, and let 
us think of nothing now but of uniting 
our Force agaiuſt the Daunians. Winilt 
Telemachas thus ſpoke, Hippias role up, 
beſmear'd with Dirt and Blood, and 
full of Shame and Rage. Phalanthas 
who could not take the Liſe of him 
who had juſt row ſo generouſly given 
it to his Brother, was quite beſide him- 
ſelf, and knew not What to do. All 
the Confederate Kings ran to the Place: 
On one ſide they carry'd off 7 cl:machas, 
and on the other Phalanthus, and Hippt- 
as, who having now loft all his Cour- 
age, durſt not ſhew his Face. The 
Army could not enough admire how 
Telemachus, at 10 tender an Age (where- 
in Men uſually do not attain to their 
full Strength) was able to throw Hippi- 
4; Who ſeem'd in Strength and Bulk 
ike to thoſe Sons of the Earth, who 
in former times durſt drive the immor- 
tal Gods from Olympas. 

But the Son of Ulyſſes was very far 
om enjoying any Pleaſure in his Vi- 
ctory, and Whilſt others could not e- 
nodgh admire him, he retir'd into his 
X 3 Tent; 


| 
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Tent aſham'd of his Fault, and una. 
ble to brook himſelt. He bewail'd his 
Raſhneſs: He was ſenſible how unjuſt 
and unreaſonable he was in his Paſſion : 
He found ſomething vain, weak, and 
mean in his exceſſive Pride: He knew 
that true Greatneſs was only to be found 
in Moderation, Juſtice, Modeſty and 
Humanity. This he ſaw clearly, but 
durſt not hope that ever he ſhould amend 
ter ſo many Relaples: He was comba- 
ting with himſelf, and you might hear 
him roar like a furious Lion: T wo days 
he continu'd ſhut up in his Tent, unable 
to endure any Company, and torment- 
ö ing himſelf. Alas, ſaid he, dare Je- 
i ver to look Mentor in the Face? Am! 
| the Son of Ulyſſes, the wiſeſt and molt 
\ patient of Men? did I come hither to 
create Diviſion and Diſorder in the 
Confederate Army ? Is it their Blood, 
or that of the Daunians, that I ought to 
have ſhed? I have been raſh; and 
whilſt I lanc'd my Dart unskilfully, 
put my ſelf upon unequal Terms with 
Hippias, whereby I could expect no- 
thing but a diſhonourable Fate. But 
what then? I ſhould not have been a- 
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ny more the inconſiderate Telemachus ; 


that young Coxcomb that does not 
profit by any Advice; then my Diſ- 
grace ſhould have ended with my Life. 
Oh, could I hope never to be guilty of 
that for which J am now ſo Diſcon- 
E folate, I ſhould be (till too happy; but 
E perhaps before Night I ſhall repeat the 
8 {ame Actions, which at this time fill 
me with ſo much Horrour and Shame. 
O fatal Victory! Oh, inſufferable Ap- 
8 plauſe! Which are nothing but the bit- 
ter reproaches of my Folly. 

While Telemachus was in this diſcon- 
ſolate Condition, Neſtor and Philoctetes 
came to wait on him. Neſtor had re- 
ſolv'd to make him ſenſible of his Fault; 
but this wiſe old Man finding the Deſ- 
pair the Youth was 1n, chang'd his grave 
Reproof into Expreſſions of Tenderneſs 
to mitigate his Grief. 

The Confederate Princes were put 
to a ſtand by this Quarrel: They could 
not march their Army towards the E- 
nemy, till they had reconcild Telema- 
chus with Phalanthas and Hippias: They 
were afraid every Minute left the T4. 
rentine Troops ſhould attack the hun- 
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dred young Cretans that follow'd Te. 
machus in this War: All was in Diſor. 
der through Telemachus's Fault; and he 
finding himſelf the Author of ſo much 
Miſchief, both preſent and to come, 
gave himſelf up intirely to Grief. The 
Confederate Princes were 1n a preat 
ſtrait. They durſt not march theirArmy 
for fear leſt the Cretans and Tarentines 
ſhould fall foul of one another; nay, 
they had much ado to keep them from 
quarrelling within the Camp, where 
they were very near one another. e. 
for and Philoctetes went backward and 
forward inceſſantly betwixt the Tent 
of Telemachas and that. of Phalanthus, 
who breath'd nothing but Revenge. 
Neither the ſoft Eloquence of Neſtor, 
nor the Authority of Philoctetes could 
prevail upon his implacable Spirit; 
which was ſtill more provok'd by the 
?rritating Diſcourſe of his Brother Hip 
pias. Telemachus on the other hand was 
mild, but quite overwhelm'd with 
Grief, which refuſed all manner of 
Conſolation, This Diſorder among 
the Princes, put ali the Troops in: 
Conſternation. The Camp * 
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like a ſorrowful Houſe, after having 
| loft the Maſter of the Family, the ſup- 
port of all his Neighbours, and the flat- 
tering Hopes of his little Children. 
& During this Diſorder and Conlternati- 
on, on a ſudden they heard the terrible 
E Noiſe of Chariots, Arms, the Neigh- 
ing of Horſes, and Cryings of Men: 
Some as Conquerors, and hot in the 
8 Purſuir; others Flying, Dying or 
E Wounded: A thick Cloud of Duſt co- 
ver'd theSky and over-ſpread the Camp: 
To this was joyn'd a ſtifling Smoak, 
which thicken'd the Air; and all were 
ſeiz d with Terror. It ſeems Aaraſtas, 
who was Vigilant and Indefatigadle, 
had ſurpriz?d the Allies; having been 
advis'd of their March, and concealing 
his own. In two Nights time, wich 
an incredible Expedition, he had 
march'd round an inacceſſible Moun- 
tain, of which the Allies had ſeiz'd all the 
Avenues : And being poſſeſs'd of them, 


; 
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d chougnt they were not only in perfect 
| Security themielves, but pretended, 
ohen they ſhould be joyn'd by the reſt 
e their Troops, by theſe Paſſes, 10 fall 
, ca the Enemy on the other ſide of the 
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Mountain. Aaraſtus, who gave Mo. 
ney with both Hands for Intelligence 
had been inform'd of this their Reſolu. 
tion; for Neſtor and Philoctetes, tho 
otherwiſe experiencd and wiſe Cap. 
tains, were not ſecret enough in their 
Counſels. Neftor in his old Age was 
too much taken up with the Vain-glory 
of recounting his former Actions: Phi. 
{oetes ſpoke leſs, but he was haſty ; 
and if you but rous'd his aQtive Tem- 
per, he would blab out all his Deſigns. 
Cunning People, by this means, found 
the way to his Heart, and the Key to 
his moſt important Secrets: Only pro- 
voke him, then full of Fire, and beſide 
himſelf, he would break out in threat- 
ning Language; he would brag of ſure 
Means to accompliſh his Deſigns ; if 
you ſeem'd never fo little to doubt of 
them, he would proceed inconfiderate- 
ly to explain them, and to betray the 
moſt important Secrets. The Heart ot 
this great Captain was like a Veſſel 
made of coſtly Metal, but Leaky. 
Theſe Villains that were brib'd with 
the Gold of Adraſtas, did not fail to 


rake advantage of the weakneſs of thele 
two 
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two Princes. Ne#or, they flatter'd' 


continually with vain Applauſe: They 
put him in mind of his paſt Victories, 
admir'd his Foreſight and Conduct: 
On the other hand, they laid a Trap 
for the impatient Humour of Philocte- 
tes; they talk'd of nothing to him but 
Difficulties, Unſeaſonableneſs, Dan- 
gers, Inconveniences, and remedileſs 
Faults: When he was once heated, his 
Prudence forſook him, he was not any 
more the ſame Man. 
Telemachas,notwithſtanding the Faults 
we have mention'd, was more cloſe ; 
He had been accuſtom'd to Secrecy by 


his Misfortunes, and the Neceſſity he 


was in, from his Child-hood, to hide 
his Deſigns from the Lovers of his Mo- 
ther Penelope. He knew how to keep 
2 Secret without telling a Lye, and was 
free from that refery'd and myſterious 
Air, that is ſo common to clole People. 
He did not ſeem burthen'd with the Se- 
cret which he kept; you found him al- 
ways eaſie, free and open, as one that 
had his Heart upon his Lips: He would 
tell you every thing that was of lets 
moment ; but knew how to ſtop nice- 


ly, 
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ly, and without affectation, at thoſ 
things which might give any ſuſpicion 
or broach his Secret. By this means 
his Heart was inacceſſible, and his beſt 
Friends knew but as much as he 
thought fit to diſcover in order to have 
their good Advice. Mentor was the 
only Perſon for whom he had no Re 
ſerve. He had different degrees of 
Confidence in his other Friends, accord. 
ing as he had experience of their Love 

and Prudence. 
Telemachus had often obſerv'd that 
their Councels were too Toon ſpread o- 
ver the Camp: He advertis'd Nei 
and Philoctetes of it; but theſe two ex- 
perienc'd Captains did not attend ſuffi- 
ciently to ſo wholſome an Advice. Age 
is untractable; Habit holds it, as'twere 
in Chains, ſo that its Faults admit of 
no Remedy ; as full grown Trees, 
whoſe rough and knotty Trunks are 
hardned by Years, cannot any more be 
ſtrait' ned, ſo Men at a certain Age can- 
not be bent from theſe Cuſtoms Which 
are grown up with them, and as 'twere, 
entred into their very Marrow. They 
know them, but too late: In vain they 
lament ; 
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lament ; for tender Youth is the only 
Age wherein Men have the Power of 
Correcting their vicious Habits. 

There was in the Army a. Dolopian, 
nam'd Farimachus, an inſinuating Flat- 
terer, who knew how to accommodate 
himſelf to all the Humours of the Prin- 


ces, Ingenious and active to find new 


ways to pleaſe them. Believe him, 
Nothing was hard. Ask his Advice, 
he thought upon what would be moſt 
grateful : He knew how to break a Jeſt 
upon the Weak, but was complaiſant 
to thoſe of whom he itood in awe. He 
could ſeaſon his Flattery fo nicely, as 
to make it paſs with Perſons of the 
greateſt Modeſty. He was Grave with 
the Grave, Cheerful with the Cheer- 
ful. It was eaſie for him to take upon 
himſelf all Shapes. Sincere and Vir- 
tuous Men, who are always the ſame, 
and {ubjet themſelves to the ſtrict 
Rules of Virtue, can never be ſo agree- 
able to Princes, as thoſe who humour 
their predominant Paſſions. 

Eurimachus underſtood the Art of 
War, was capable of Buſineſs, had 
iolow'd Neſtor as one that was puſhing 
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on his Fortune, and had got much into 
his Favour. He could pumpany Secret 
out of his Heart, which was vain and 
ſubject to Flattery: And altho' Phi. 
loctetes was more diffident of him, yet 
his cholerick and impatient Temper 
gave him the ſame advantage as his Fa- 
miliarity with Netor: Eurimacha; 
would contradict him, and fo by pro- 
voking him, would diſcover all. This 
Fellow had receiv'd great Sums from 
Adraſtus, to inform him of the Deſigns 
of the Allies; beſides, he had always a 
certain Number of Deſerters in the 
Confederate Camp, who were one at- 
ter another to eſcape from thence, and 
return to his Army; And when Eur: 
machas had any important Affair to 
communicate to Adra#as, he ſent off one 


of theſe Deſerters. The Cheat could 


not be eaſily diſcover'd, becauſe they 
carried no Letters; and if they were 
taken, had nothing about rhem to make 
Eurimachus ſuſpected. In the mean 
time Adraſtus prevented all the Enter- 
prizes of the Confederates: A Reſolu- 
tion was no ſooner taken in their Coun- 
cil, than the Daunians did that preciſe 
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iy which was neceſſary to hinder the 
Execution of it. Telemachus was very 
diligent in ſearching out the Cauſe of 
this, and ſtriving to excite the Jealouſie 
and Miſtruſt of Neſtor and Philoctetes; 
but to no purpoſe ; for they were blind. 
Once they had reſolv'd in Council to 
wait for the numerous Troops that 
were to joyn them; and they had cauſ- 
ed to advance ſecretly in the Night an 
hundred Veſſels, the ſooner to tranſ- 
port theſe Troops from a rugged Coaſt 
where they were to come,. to the Place 
where the Army was encamp'd. All 
this while they thought themſelves ſafe, 
their Troops being poſſefs'd of the Paſ- 
ſes of the neighbouring Mountains, 
which is an almoſt inacceſſible ſide of 
the Apennine. Their Army was en- 
camp'd on the River Galeſus, not far 
from the Sea; ina delicious Country, 
abounding in Paſtorage, and all things 
neceſſary for the Subliſtence of an Ar- 
my. Adraſtus was encamp'd behind 
the Mountain, which they reckon'd he 
could not paſs; but he underſtanding 
that the Confederates were weak, and 
expected a great Reinforcement ; my 

the 
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the Ships were waiting for. their Arri. 
val, and that the Army was divided by 
Telemachus's Quarrel with Phalanthus, 
he march'd round with great Expedi- 
tion, Night and Day, till he arrived 
at the Sea-Coaſt ; where at break of 
Day, he ſurpriz'd theſe hundred Veſ- 
ſels. They being ill guarded, he («2d 
upon them without much Reſiſtas ce, 
and made uſe of them to traaſport his 
own Troops to the Mouth of the Ri- 
ver Gale/as, Afterwards ſailing up the 
River, the advancd Guards believ'd 
that theie were the Ships that had their 
own Troops on Board ; and immedi- 
ately ſhouted for Joy. So Aaraſtas and 
his Soldiers landed before they were 
known. They fall upon the Allies, 
who m:{truſted nothing: They found 
their Camp intirely open, without Oc» 
der, Without a ticad, and unarm'd, 
He made his Attack on the Quarters of 
the Iarentines, Where Phalanthus com- 
manded : The Daunians entred there 
with ſuch force, that the Lacedemonian 
Youth being {urpriz'd, were not able 
to reſiſt: Whilſt they were looking 
tor their Arms, in the Confuſion Fey 
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hinder'd one another. Adraſtus ſets Fitè 
to the Camp: It ſeizes on their Tents, 
and mounts up to the Clouds. With 
E its terrible Noiſe it reſembled a Tor- 
rent which overſpreads a whole Coun- 
try, and with its rapid Courſe, carries 
along with it the lofty Oaks with their 
deep Roots, the Corn, the Barns, 
the Flocks and the Stalls. The Wind 
blows the Flame from Tent to "Tent, 
and 10 an inſtant, the Camp look'd like 
an old Foreſt burnt down by a Spark 
of Fire. Phalanthus, tho* neareſt the 
Danger, could not remedy it: He faw 
clearly that all the Troops mult periſh 
in this Fire, if they did not make haſt 
to leave the Camp; but he likewiſe 
aw how dangerous ſuch a diſorderly 
Retreat muſt be before a victorious E- 
nemy : He began to draw out the Lace- 
a:montan Youth halt Arm'd 7 but Aara- 
cas would not give them time to 
breath. On one Hand, a Troop of 
cunning Archers let fly a ſhower of 
Arrows upon the Soldiers of Phalanthas ; 
on the other, the Slingers hail'd great 
Stones. Aaraſtus himſelf, with Sword 
2 Hand, marclung at the Head of a 
choſen 
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choſen Company of the braveſt Daun. 
ans, by the ght of the Fire, purſu'd 
the flying Troops; mowing down 
with his Sword what had eſcaped the 
Fire. Tho' he ſwam in Blood, he was 
not ſatiated with Slaughter: Lions and 
Tygers, when they worry the Shep- 
herds with their Flocks, fall ſhort of 
his Fury. The Troops of Phalanthw 
taint, their Courage tails them: Pale 
Death, led on by an Infernal Fury, 
with her Head briſled with Serpents, 
freezes their Blood in their Veins. Their 
benum'd Members grow (tiff, and their 
faint Limbs deprive them even of the 
Hope of Flight. Phalanthus, whole 
Shame and Deſpair had rous'd up his 
{mall remainder of Courage and Vi- 
gour, lifting his Eyes and Hands to- 
wards Heaven, he {aw his Brother Hip- 
pias fall at his Feet, under the redoubled 
ſtrokes of the thundering Hands of 4. 
draſtus. There he lay ftretched out, 
and grovelling in the Duft, with black 
and boiling Blood, guſhing like a Tor- 
rent from the deep Wound of his Side: 
He ſhuts his Eyes, and his furious Soul 
flies out with the laſt drop of his _ 
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Phalanthas beſmear'd with his Bro- 
ther's Blood, and unable to help him, 
Ends himfelt environ'd with a Crowd 
of his Enemies, who were endeavour- 
ing to run him down. His Buckler, 
was pierced with a Thouſand Darts, 
and his Body wounded in ſeveral Pla- 
ces. He could not rally any more his 
flying Troops; the Gods look'd down, 
and did not pity. Jupiter amidſt the 
Celeſtial Deities, beheld from Olmpas, 
the laughter of the Confederates. At 
the ſame time he conſulted the immu- 
table Deſtinies, and ſaw all thoſe Cap- 
tains whoſe Thread was to be Cut that 
Day with the fatal Sciſſars. All the 
Gods were attentive to diſcover his 
Will by his Countenance; but the Fa- 
ther of the Gods and Men, told them 
with a ſweet and majeſtick Voice: You 
lee to what Extremity the Allies are re- 
duced; you ſee Aaraſtus routing his 
Enemies; but this Sight is fallacious. 
Short is the Glory and Proſperity of 
the Wicked: the Impious Aadraſtas, 
and deteſtable for his Treachery, ſhall 
not gain an intire Victory. This Miſ- 
fortune happens to the Allies, only a 
teac 
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teach them to correct their Folly, and 
keep their Counſels more ſecret. On 
this occaſion, the Sage Minerva is pre. 
paring a new Triumph for her young 
Darling Telemachus, Here Jupiter hav- 
ing ended, all the Gods in deep ſilence 
con. inued to behold che Battle. 

In the mean time Weſtor and Phi. 
loctetes were advertis'd, that a part of 
their Camp was already burnt ; that 
the Flame, puſh'd on by the Wind, 
was coatinually advancing ; that their 
Troops were 1a -Diforder ; that PB. 
lanthus was not any longer able to ſu- 
ſtain the Enemies Attacks. As ſoon as 
this fatal News had reach'd their Ears, 
they run to Arms, aſſemble their Cap- 
tains, and command them to retire im- 
mediately out of the Camp to {hun the 
Fire. | 

Telemachas, formerly caſt down, and 
diſconſolate, now forgets his Grief ; he 
puts on his Armour, the invaluabic 
Preſent of the ſage Minerva; who up: 
pearing in the ſhape of Mentor, made 
as if ſhe had got them from a curious 
Workman at Salenta: But in reality, 
ſhe caus'd them to be made by Vulcan, 

in 
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in the ſmoking Caverns of Mount A.. 


41, This Armour was as ſmooth as 
Ice, and bright as the Beams of the Sun. 
Upon it was grav'd the famous Hiſto- 
ry of the Siege of Thebes: There you 
might ſee the unhappy Laius; who 


i being inform'd by the Oracle of Apollo, 


that his New-born Son ſhould be his 


E Father's Murderer, deliver'd the Child 
to a Shepherd, to expoſe him to the 


wild Beaſts, and Birds of Prey. Then 
you might obſerve the Shepherd carry 
the Child up the Mountain Cytheroz, 
betwixt Bætica and Phocis, whilſt it 
ſeem'd to cry, as ſenſible of its deplo- 
rable Deſtiny. It had in its Counte- 
nance, that native Simplicity and Ten- 
derneſs, which makes Childhood fo 
lovely, The Shepherd who carry'd 
him up the hideous Rocks, ſeem'd to 
do it with Regret, and being mov'd 
with Compaſſion, the Tears flow from 
lus Eyes: Irreſolute and perplex'd, he 
pierces the Child's Feet with his Sword, 
and thruſting in an Ozier Branch he 
hangs him to a Tree, neither darin 

to lave him againſt his Maſter's Orders, 
nor to deliver him up to certain Death. 


After 
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teach them to correct their Folly, and 
keep their Counſels more ſecret. On 
this occaſion, the Sage Minerva is pre 
paring a new Triumph for her young 
Darling Telemachus. Here Jupiter hav- 
ing ended, all the Gods in deep ſilence 
con: inued to behold che Battle. 

In the mean time Weſtor and Phi. 
loctetes were advertis'd, that a part of 
their Camp was already burnt ; that 
the Flame, puſh'd on by the Wind, 
was continually advancing ; that their 
Troops were in -Ditorder ; that PB. 
lauthus was not any longer able to ſu- 
ſtain the Enemies Attacks. As ſoon as 
this fatal News had reach'd their Ears, 
they run to Arms, aſſemble their Cap- 
tains, and command them to retire 1m- 
mediately out of the Camp to {hun the 
Fire. 14 

Telemachas, formerly caſt down, and 
diſconſolate, now forgets his Grief ; he 
puts on his Armour, the invaluabic 
Preſent of the ſage Minerva; who up: 
pearing in the ſhape of Mentor, made 
as if ſhe had got them from a curious 
Workman at Salenta: But in reality, 
{he caus'd them to be made by Vulcan, 

in 
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in the ſmoking Caverns of Mount A- 
„4. This Armour was as ſmooth as 
Ice, and bright as the Beams of the Sun. 
Upon it was grav'd the famous Hiſto- 
ry of the Siege of Thebes: There you 


might ſee the unhappy Laius; who 


being inform'd by the Oracle of Apollo, 


; that his New-born Son ſhould be his 
© Father's Murderer, deliver'd the Child 
© to a Shepherd, to expoſe him to the 


wild Beaſts, and Birds of Prey. Then 
you might obſerve the Shepherd carry 
the Child up the Mountain Orheron, 
betwixt Bætica and Phocis, whilſt it 
ſeem'd to cry, as ſenſible of its deplo- 
rable Deſtiny. It had in its Counte- 
nance, that native Simplicity and Ten- 
derneſs, which makes Childhood fo 


lovely. The Shepherd who carry'd 


him up the hideous Rocks, ſeem'd to 
do it wth Regret, and being mov'd 
with Compaſſion, the Tears flow from 
his Eyes: Irreſolute and perplex'd, he 
pierces the Child's Feet with his Sword, 
and thruſting in an Ozier Branch he 
hangs him to a Tree, neither daring 
to ſave him againſt his Maſter's Orders, 
nor to deliver him up to certain Death. 


After 
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to Country to diſcover his Nativity. 
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After this he leaves him for fear of ee. 
ing the little Innocent die, which he 
lov'd ſo dearly. 

By this time, the Child was ready to 

riſh for want of Nouriſhment ; his 
Feet by which he was hung, were 
Black and Swell'd. 

Phorbas, a Shepherd of Polybas King 
of Corinth, feeding his Maſter's Flocks MW 
in this Deſart, heard the Cries of the 
poor Child : He runs and takes him 
down, delivers him to another Shep- 
herd tocarry him to Queen Merobe, who 
was Childleſs : She was mov'd with his 
Beauty, and from his ſwell'd Feet nam'd 
him Oedipas ; nurſes him as her own 
Son, believing him ſent from the Gods. 
All theſe different Actions were repre- 
ſented in their proper Places. Aiter- 
wards you ſaw Cedipus now grown up, 
who being inform'd that Pohbus was 
not his Father, travelPd from Country 


The Oracle told him, that he ſhould 
find his Faiter in Phocis: Thither he 
goes: where finding the People in an 
Uproar, in the Tumult he killd his 
Father Laius without knowing Foes 

ter 
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After that he appears at Thebes, he ex- 
plains the Æuigma of Sphinx, kills the 
Monſter, and eſpouſes Queen Jocaſta, 
his Mother, not knowing her, and ſhe 
* believing him to be the Son of Poly- 
bas, This deteſtable Marriage was fol- 
& low'd by a dreadful Plague, a manifeſt 
© Sign of the anger of the Gods. Here 
Valcan had taken Pleaſure to repreſent 
E Infants dying in their Mothers Arms, 
the People fainting, and Death and 
= Sorrow painted on their Countenance; 
but that which was moſt frightful, was 
to ſee Oedipus, after having for a long 
time ſought out the Reaſon of the 
Wrath of the Gods, diſcover himſelf 
to be the Cauſe. You might ſee upon 
the Countenance of Jocaſta, Shame and 
Fear, to unriddle what ſhe was unwill- 
ing to know: Deſpair and Horrour upon 
that of Oedipzs, He plucks out his 
Eyes, and you fee him led about Blind 
by his Daughter Antigone. He upbraids 
the Gods with the Crimes which they 
had ſuffer'd him ro commit: Then you 
ſee him enrag'd againſt himſelf, and 
being unable to endure the Company 
ot Mankiud any longer, he retires, 
leaving 
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* leaving his Kingdom to his two Sons 
which he had by Jocaſta, Eteocles, and 
Polyaices, on condition that they ſhould 
reign each a Year by Turns. But the 
Diſcord of the Brothers was more ter. 
rible {till than the Misfortunes of 
Oedipus, Eteocles appears upon the 
Throne, refuſing to come down to let 
his Brother take his Place: He on the 
other ſide having recourſe to Adraſtus 
King of Argos, whoſe Daughter he 
had eſpouſed, advances towards Thebes 
with a numerous Army. Round about 
all the beſieged Town you might fee 
Battels. Here were aflembled all the 

Heroes of Greece; and the Siege of Tro 
did not ſeem more Bloody. 

There you might diſcern the Unfor- 
tunate Husband of Eryphile, the famous 
diviner Amphiraus; who foreſaw the 
Fate which he could not avoid. He 
abſconds that he might not be carried 
to the Siege of Thebes, knowing he was 
to engage in a War, from which he 
ſhould never return. Eryphile was the 
only Perſon he durſt confide in; EF 
phile, his Spouſe, whom he lov'd ſo 


dearly, and by whom he believ'd he 
Was 
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1 fo tenderly belov'd, betray'd the 
Uusband Amphiraus, brib'd with a 
Neck lace which Aaraſius King of Ar- 


905 gave her. You might ſoe her diſ- 
cover the Place where her Husband was 
hid: And Adraſtus carrying him to bebes 
againſt his Will. Quickly after his Ar- 
rival, he appears {wallow'd up by the 
Earth; which opens on a {udden to 
plunge him. Amongſt ſo many Com- 
bats where Mars exerciſed his Fury, 
you might obſerve with Horror, that 
of the two Brothers, Eteocles and Poly- 
vices, There appear'd ſomething hide- 
0u5 and diſmal in their Looks: Their 
Criminal Birth ſeem'd written in their 
Fore-heads, by which you might eaſily 
judge, that they were abandon'd to 
the Internal Furies, and the Vengeance 
dt the Gods, who ſacrific'd them as an 
Example to all Brethren that ſhould 
be born in after Ages: And to ſhew 
be fatal effects of Diſcord, which ſepa- 
Fates thoſe Hearts that ought to be ſo 
trictly united; you might ſee thoſe - 
brothers full of Rage, tearing one ano- 
tber to pieces; each forgetting to de- 
fend his own Life, that he might take 
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away that of his Brother. They were 
both bloody, dying of mortal Woungs 
without the leaſt Abatement of their 
Fury; both of 'em fallen to the Ground, 
and ready to breath their laſt; pet 
would crawl! one towards another tg 
have the Pleaſure of dying in the laf 
effort of Cruelty and Revenge. All other 
Combats ſeem'd ſuſpended at the fight 
of this. The two Armies were ſelzd 
with Horror and Conſternation at the 
ſight of theſ two Monſters. Murs 
himſelf turn'd aſide his cruel Eyes from 
ſuch a hideous ſight. Ac laſt you might 
fee the Flame of the Funeral Pile, on 
which they pleced the TT wo Bodies d 
theſe unnacural Brothers. But what 
was ſtrange to behold ! the Flame parts 
it ſelf in two, and Death ir ſelf could 
not put an end to the implacable Hatred 
of Eteccles and Polyznices, They would 
not burn together, and their Aſhe, 
{ſenſible of the Miſchiefs they had dons 
to one another, would never ming 
This was what Valcan with his Diving 
Art, had repreſented upon the Arm 
which Minerva gave to T elarachus. 
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Agen on his Shield, was repreſented 
Ceres in the fruitful Plains of Erna 
which are ſituated in the middle of Sici- 
„ There you might ſee that Goddeſs 
aſſembling the Inhabitants, who were 
diſperſed up and down to get where- 
withal to ſuſtain Nature, by Hunting, 
or gathering the wild Fruit, which had 
fallin from the Trees. She taught thoſe 
Savages to til] the Ground, and to ex- 
tract their Food from its plentiful Bo- 
ſom. She ſhew'd them the Plough, 
and taught them to yoke the labouring 
Ox. You might fee the Ground open 
in Furrows, cleft by the Plough-ſhare; 
and after wards you might perceive the 
Golden Harveſt, covering the fruitful 
Plains ; and the Reaper with his Sickle 
utting down the comfortable Fruits of 
ne Ground, and thereby repaying his 
abour. Iron, elſewhere the Inſtru- 
ent of deſtruction, was uſed here on- 
ly to produce Plenty, and all forts of 
Pleaſure, 

The Nymphs, crown'd with Gar- 
ends, dance together on the Banks of a 
River, hard by a plealant Grove, Par 
Pay'd on his Flute; the Faras and 
1 2 want 
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wanton Sars frisk at a diſtance by 
themſelves. Bacchus was likewiſe re. 
preſented, crown'd with Ivy, leaning 
on his Spear, and holding in his Hand 
a Vine-branch, adorn'd with Leaves 
and Cluſters of Grapes ; his Beauty wa 
freſh, with ſomething in it languiſhing 
and paſſionate. In this manner it was, 
that he appear'd to the unfortunate 47; 
ade, when he found her alone and for. 
ſaken, and overwhelm'd with Grief, 
on the Banks of a ſtrange River. In 
fine, you might ſee on all Hands, a 
multitude of People; the Old Men 
carrying the Firſt-fruits of their Harvel 
into the "Temples; the Young Men 
wearied with Toi and Labour, return: 
ing home to their Wives, and theſe 
going out to meet them, With the 
young Pledges of their chaſte Love un 
their Hands. There were likewil 
Shepherds repreſented ; ſome ſinging, 
others dancing to the ſound of thx 
Reed; all was Peace, Plenty and Plex 
ſure; and every thing look'd ſmiling 
and happy. You might ſee the Wolves 
play in the Paſtures among the Sheep: 
and the Lions laying aſide their bend 
Deb 
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gels, were ſporting among the tender 
Lambs, and the little Shepherd's Crook 
equally commanded them all. This 
lovely Piece ſeem'd to bring to mind the 
Charms of the Golden 7 ge. 

Telemachas having put on his Divine 
Armour, inftead of his own, took up 
1;zcrva's dreadful Shield, which ſhe 
hid ſent him by Iris, the ſwift Meſlen- 
ger of the Gods; Iris having without 
his Knowledge carried away his own 
Buckler, and left this in us room, 
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n wich 1s formidable to the Gods them- 
5 ſelves, In this Condition he ran out of 
ae Camp, to avoid its Flames: He 
8 calle the chief Commanders with a 
5 ſtrong Voice, which inſpir'd new Cou- 


es ia their routed Troops, who had 
del even over all for loſt. The Eyes ol 
ue Young Warrior ſparkle with a Di- 
ie "= Fire; he gives Orders with as 
much Caution, as an old Man in ru— 
ling his Family and inſtructing his 
Children, but executes them with all 
te promptnefs and vigour of Youth ; 
ike an impetuous River, that with its 
rapid Motion rouls along, not only its 
on frothy Billows, but with them the 
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Veſſels of greateſt Burthen that float 
upon it, 

Philoctetes, Neſtor, and the Com. 
manders of the Menducians, and other 
Nations, found in the Son of Uh a 
certain unaccountable Authority, which 
they all found themſelves irreſiſtib)y 
oblig'd to ſubmit to. The Aged truſt 
no more to their Experience, and 
Counſel and Prudence for ſook the Com. 
manders: Jealouly and Emulation, 
ſo natural to Mankind, are quite ex- 
tinguiſh'd in their Minds. They all 
keep ſilence; they all wonder at Tel. 
macſus, and ſtand ready to obey his Or- 
ders implicitly ; as if they had been 
accuſtom'd to do ſo. He advances, 
and from an Eminence obſerves the 
poſture of the Enemy ; and forthwith 
judg'd it neceſſary, with the utmoſt 
expedition to ſurprize them 1n their 
preſent Diſorder, while they were 
burning the Camp of the Confederates. 
He fetch'd a compaſs with great expc- 
dition, and was followed by the moſt 
experienc'd Commanders. He attack 
the Daunians in the Rear, who did not 


queſtion but that the Allies were in. 
volv'd 
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volv'd in the Flames of their Camp. 


This Surprize put them in great Diſor— 
der, and they fell under Telemachas's 
Hand, as the autumnal Leaves of the 
Foreſts, when a bluſt'ring North 
Wind, bringing back Winter, ſhakes 
the Branches, and makes the very 
Trunks of ancient Trees to groan. 
The Ground all about was cover'd with 
the Bodies of thoſe who had fall'n by 


8 7:/:4:5uss Hand. With his own 


Dart, he pierced the Heart of {phycles, 
the youngelt Son of Aaraſtus, who had 
the boldneſs to offer him Combat, to 
ſave his Father's Life, who was in dan- 
ger of being ſurpriz'd by Telemachas. 
Theſe young Combatants were both of 
them Comely, Vigorous, full of Con- 
duct and Courage; of the ſame Stature, 
the ſame Age, had the ſame ſweetneſs ot 
Ttenper, and were equally belov'd by 
their Parents. But Iphycles prov'd like 
full blown Flower in a Meadow, cut 
don by the Sythe of the Mower. Aft- 
terwards 1elemachas overthrew Eupbori- 
4, the moſt celebrated of all the Dydians, 
that came into Etruria. At laſt with his 
rd he flew Cleomenes, who being late- 
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ly Married, had promiſed his Spouſe 
to bring her the rieh Spoils of the War, 
or never to return himſelf. Aaraſtas foa. 
med with Rage to ſee the Death of his 
Son, and of many other Commanders, 
and the Victory ſnatch'd out of his 
Hands. Phalazthas almoſt knock'd down 
at his Feet, was like a half-{lain Victim, 
who had eſcap'd the edge of the ſaered 
Knife, and had fled from the Altar. 
Aaraſtus had well nigh compleated 
the ruin of Lacedemonian Phalanthu;, 
drown'd in his own Blood, and that of 
the Soldiers that fought with him. 
When he heard the ſhouting of Tem 
chus coming up to his Relief, in that 
Moment he gets new Life; and the 
Cloud that had already overſpread his 
Eyes is diſſipated. The Daunians at 
this unexpected Attack, leave Palin. 
thus, to make Head againſt a more for- 
midable Enemy. Aaraſtus ſeem'd like 
a Tyger, from whom a Body of Shep- 
herds have ſnatch'd the Prey which he 
was ready to devour. Telemachus {ought 
him out in the Crowd, endeavouring 
by one Stroke to put an end to the War, 
by delivering the Allies from their im- 
placablc 
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placable Enemy ; Bur Jupiter grudged 
the Son of U!)ſſes, ſo quick and ealy a 
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"WW Vittory : And Minerva too had a Mind 
do inure him to Troubles, that he might 
„te better underſtand how to Reign. 
” W Therefore the impious Adraſtus was 
preſerv*d by the Father of the Gods, that 
each, might have opportunity to 
„ aqure more Glory, and exerciſe his 
Jie. A Storm rais'd by Jupiter, 
ſav'd the Daunians; a terrible T hun- 
„er proclaim'd the Will of the Gods. 


You would have thought that the eter- 
nz! Vaults of the high Ohmpas had 
been ready to break down upon the 
Heads of weak Mortals ; the Flaſhes 
of Lightning ſplit the Clouds trom Pole 
to Pole; and from the moment that 
they ceas'd to dazle the Eyes with their 
darting Flame, all was overſpread with 
Midnight Darkneſs, The Rain falling 
2 great abundance ſeparated the two 
Armies. Thus Adraſtus took advan- 
lage of the aſſiſtance of the Gods, with- 
our being mov'd with a ſenſe of their 
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. rower : And for this Ingratitude, de- 
n. d to be kept for a more dreadtul 
le Ml cogcance. He made haſte to march 
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his Army between the Camp that ws; 
half burnt down, and a Moraſs thx 
reach'd as far as the River. The Expe. 
dition with which he made his Retreat, 
ſufficiently demonſtrated his ready In. 
vention and Preſence of Mind. The 
Allies animated by the Valour of Tel. 
machus, would have purſu'd him; but 
by favour of the Storm he eſcap'd, as : 
{wift-wing'd Bird out of the Net of the 
Fowler. The Allies now thought of 
nothing but re. poſſeſſing their Camp, 
and repairing their Damages: In ey: 
tring it, they ſaw the woful Effects of 
War; the Sick and the Wounded not 
being able to crawl] out of their Tents, 
or to fave themſelves from the Fire, 
appear'd halt burnt, ſending up towards 
Heaven their doleful Shrieks and dying 
Groans. It ſtruck Telemachus to the 
Heart, nor was he able to contain his 
Tears: Oft did he turn aſide his Eyes, 
being ſeizd with Horror and Com: 
paſſion. He could not without groan- 
ing, behold thoſe Bodies that remain'd 
ſtill alive, and deſtin'd to a long and 
painful Death. They look'd like the 
Fleſh of Victims, roaſted on Altars, 

Whole 


Se 


whoſe Smell diffuſes it ſelf all a-round. 
Alas |! cry'd Telcmachus Ne Bold the 
Miſhiefs that acttend Wa? What 
Mind Fury puſhes on unhappy More 
fals? Their ays 0 
liſery that atterds hem jo great : 
Why. do they haften the Fate that is 
already fo near? Why will they add ſo 
many Troubles and Afflictions to the 
Bitterneſs with which the Gods have 
daſn'd this ſhort Life? Men are all 
Brethren, and yet they tear one ano- 
ther more cruelly than the ſavage Beaſts. 
Lions never make War with Lions, 
nor Tygers with Tygers, but exerciſe 
„(heir Cruelty upon Creatures of a diffe- 
„ert Species. Man alone, in deſpite of 
's bis Reaſon, does that which Beaſts, 
that are void of it, would never have 
e done. Bur ſtill, why ſuch Wars? Is 
there not Ground in the World enough 
to employ the Labour of all Mankind? 
How much of it lies deſert ? More than 
a Mankind is ſufficient to repleniſh. 
What is it then that makes Princes 
ſpread the Flames of War over vaſt. 
Riagdoms and Countries? A falſe Idea 
Glory, an empty Title of Conque- 
ror, 
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ror. Thus one Man, whom the God; 
in their Anger have ſent into the Worls 
renders ſo many Men miſerable ; Ty 
latisfie his Ambition and Vanity, al 
muſt be ruin'd ; all muſt ſwim in Blood, 
be deſtroy'd by Fire; and thoſe who 
eſcape the Fire and Sword, muſt periſh 
by more cruel Want. In a word, one 
Man ſports himſelf with humane Na. 
ture, involves in all univerſal Deſolzti. 
on, to gratitie his Humour and Vain- 

glory. | 
What monſtrous Ambition is this? 
Can we ſufficiently abhor and deteſt 
ſuch Men, who have forgot all Huma- 
nity ? No ſure, ſo far are they from be- 
ing Demi-Gcds, that they are not to be 
reckon'd as Men: Their Memory 
ought to be accurſed through all thoſe 
Ages, in which they thought to have 
been admird. Oh! with how much 
deliberation ought Princes to weigh the 
Wars they undertake ! They ought to 
be juſt : Nor is that enough, they ought 
to be neceſſary. The Blood of the 
People ought not to be ſpilt, but for 
their Preſervation, in the greateſt Ex- 
tremity: But the Counſels of Flatte- 
rers, 
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rers, a falſe Notion of Greatneſs, ground- 
leſs Jealouſies, and unreaſonable Cove- 
touſneſs, cover'd with ſpecious Pretexts, 
do inſenſibly engage Princes in Wars, 
which render themſelves unhappy , 
make them hazard alt when there is no 
neceſſity, and in the end prove equally 
fatal to their Subjects and Enemies, 
Thus did Telemachus Reaſon ; but he 
did not reſt content in deploring the 
Miſeries of War, but endeavour'd to 
mitigate them. You might ſee him vi- 
ſting the Sick and expiring Soldiers in 
their Tents, diſtributing Money and 
Medicines among them, comforting 
and encouraging them by his Diſcour- 
ſes, which were full of Friendſhip and 
Tenderneſs, and ſending others when 
he could not viſit them himſelf. A- 
mong the Cretans that were with him, 
there were two old Men ; one of them 
was call'd Trauſmaphilus, the other Mo- 
<ofugus : Trauſmaphilus had been at the 
Siege of Troy with Iaomeneus, and had 
Icarn'd from the Sons of Eſculapius the 
Divine Art of curing Wounds: He 
had an odoriferous Liquor which he 
ine cted into the deepeſt and moſt enve- 

nomed 
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nomed Wounds, that conſum'd all the 
rotten and dead Fleſh, without being 
forc'd to make Iuciſions, cauſing new 
Fleſh to grow, more ſound and more 
beautiful than the former. As for A0. 
zofuzus, he had never ſeen the Sons of 
Eſculapius, but by the means of Alexi. 
one, he had procured a ſacred and my- 
ſterious Book, which Ejculapius had 
given his Sons: And beſides, Nozofu 
245 was a Favorite of the Gods: He 
had compos'd Hymns in honour of the 
Children of Latona: And every Day ſa- 
crific'd a white Sheep, without blemiſh, 
to Apollo, by whom he was oftentimes 
inſpir'd: He no ſooner ſaw a ſick Per- 
ſon, but he could tell by his Eyes, his 
Complexion, the Diſpoſition of his Bo- 
dy, and the manner of his Breathing, 
what the ſource of the Malady was: 
Sometimes he would give 'em ſudori- 
fick Remedies, which by their power- 
ful Effects did demonſtrate, how much 
Perſpiration encreas'd or diminiſh'd, 
diforder'd or reſtor'd the Machine of 
our Body. In languiſhing Diſtem- 
pers, he gave certain Drinks which by 
degrees re- eſtabliſh'd the noble Party 
an 
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and by ſweetning the Blood, renew?d 
the Vigour of his Patients; but he often 
alledg*d, that it was the fault of their 
Virtue and Courage that made Men 
ſtand in need ſo often of Medicines, 
It is a ſhame, ſaid he, for Men to have 
ſo many Diſeaſes; for good Health is 
the Product of a Virtuous Life; their 
Imtemperance, ſaid he, changẽs into dead- 
ly Poiſon that wholſome Nouriſhment 
which was appointed for preſerving 
their Life. Immoderate Pleaſures do 
ſhorten Mens Days more than the belt 
Remedies can prolong them. The 
ort Allowance of the Poor preſerves 
their Health, while the Rich deprive 
themſelves of it by their Exceſs. Theſe 
Nouriſhments that gratifie the Palate 
molt, and which force Appetite, are a 
poiſoning initead of nouriſhing. Me— 
dicines in themſelves are really miſ— 
ch.cvous and deſtroy Nature, and 
ought only to be uſed on preſſing Occa- 
ons; but the Sovereiga Remedy that 
is always harmleſs, always uſeful, is 
Sobriety, Temperance in all our Plea» 
ures, Tranquility of Mind, and Ex- 
crcile of the Body: This makes the 
Blood 
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Blood {ſweet and temperate, and diſſi. 
pates all noxious and ſuperfluous Hu- 
mours. Thus the ſage Nozofaugns was 
leis admir'd for his Medicines than he 
was for the Diet he preſcrib'd to prevent 
Diſeaſes, and tender Remedies effe. 
ctive. 

Theſe two Men were ſent by Tel. 
machas to viſit all the Sick in the Army: 
They cur'd many by their Remedies, 
and many more by the care they took 
to make them {ucceſsiul ; for they took 
care to keep them clean, and by that 
cleanlineſs to prevent noiſome Air; and 
made them obſerve an exact Sobriety, 
and a regular Diet during their Cure. 
The Soldiers were all touch d with a 
ſenſe of this ſeaſonable Relief, and 
thaiix'd the Gods for ſending T eleme- 
chas into the Confederate Army. This 
is, fure, no Mortal, fay they, but ſome 
beautiful Deity, in humane Shape; or 
it he is a Man, he is nearer a kin to the 
Gods than the reſt of Mankind, and is 
ſent into the World only to do good. 
He is more to be belov'd for his Sweet- 
neſs and Bounty, than for his Valour. 
O that we could have ſuch a King! ws 

the 
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the Gods have reſerv'd him for a Peo- 
ple more happy than we; whom they 
favour, and among whom they will 
renew the Golden Age. Telemachas, 
while he ſpent the Night in viſiting 
the ſeveral Quarters of the Army to 
prevent the Stratagems of Aaraſtus, 
heard theſe Commendations, which had 
not the leaſt Suſpicion of Flattery. As 
he deſir'd no other, ſo his Heart was mo- 
ved at theſe, and he found that ſweet 
and pure Pleaſure, which the Gods have 
1oyn'd to Virtue alone, and which ill 
Men, becauſe they have never experi- 
= mented it, can neither conceive nor be- 
lere; but he could not remain fix'd in 
this fort of Pleaſure; his former Faults 
came all thronging into his Mind: He 
did not forget his natural Haughtineſs, 
nor his indifferent Behaviour towards 
other Men, and he was ſecretly aſha- 
med that he was naturally harſh, and 
yet ſcem'd fo human. He aſcrib'd all 
th; Glory that was beſtow'd on him, 
and which he thought was above his 
Merit, to the Wiſdom of Minerva. It 
1s thou, O great Goddeſs, ſaid he, that 
gare me Mentor for an ung 
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and a Corrector of my evil Temper: 
It is thou that haſt bleſſed me with Wir. 
dom to make advantage of my ts, 
and to diſtruſt my ſelf: It is thou that 
reſtraineſt my imperious Paſſions ; and 
it is thou that makett mc ſenſible of the 
Pleaſure of relieving the Unhappy : 
Without thee I ſhould be hated, and 
deſervedly too: Without thee I ſhould 
commit irreparable Faults, and be as a 
Child, who being inſenſible of its own 
Weakneſs, lets go the hold it had of its 
Mother, and falls the very firſt ſtep 
that it makes. 

Neftor and Philoctetes were amaz'd 
to ſee Telemachas become ſo gentle, ſo 
Courteous, ſo Helpful, and ſo Provi- 
dent. They could not tell what to 
think; they ſaw him quite another 
Man ; and that which ſurpriz'd them 
moſt, was the great care he took about 
the Funeral of Hippias. He went in 
Per ſon to bring his Bloody and Dis 
gur'd Body from the Place where it lay 
cover'd under a heap of dead Men: He 
ſhed pious Tears over him, and ſaid, 
O Shade, thou know'ſt not how much 
I eſteem'd thy Valour ! 'Tis true, thy 
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Haughtineſs did provoke me; but the 
heat of thy Youth was to blame for't; 
and I am not inſenſible how much that 
Age wants to be excus'd. We had at 
laſt been united 1n a fincere Friendſhip ; 
[ was to blame: O ye Gods, wherefore 
have ye taken him from me ! | 
Telemachus afterwards caus'd the Bo- 
dy to be Waſhd with an Odoriferous 
Liquor, and gave Orders concerning 
the Funeral Pile. The lofty Pines, 
groaning under the ſtroaks of the Ax, 
came tumbling down from the tops of 
the Mountains; the Oaks, thoſe anci- 
ent Sons of the Earth, that ſeem'd to 
threaten Heaven; the tall Poplars, the 
young Elms with their verdant Tops, 
and thick leav'd Branches; the Beech- 
es, the Glory of the Foreſt, lay all felPd 
on the River Galeſas : There were they 
rais d into a Pile, reſembling a regular 
Building, The Flame began to ap- 
pear, and a Pillar of Smoak mounted 
up to the Heavens. The Lacedemoxi- 
ans march'd with a ſlow and doleful 
Pace, trailing their Pikes, and lookin 
on the Ground ; bitter forrow ſto 
painted on their Warlike Countenan- 
ces, 
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ces, and the Tears trickled down ir 
abundance. After the reſt, came the 
aged Pherecides, ſtooping not fo much 
under the great number of his Years, 
as a load of Grief for ſurviving Hippie, 
whom he had brought up from his ve- 
ry Infancy : He rais'd his Hands, and 
his Eyes that were drown'd in Tears, 
towards Heaven. After the Death cf 
Hippias, he refus'd all manner of Food, 
nor could Sleep ſhut his Eye-lids, c- 
{ſuſpend the ſmartneſs of his Pain for 2 
Moment. With a trembling Pace h: 
walk*d after the Proceſſion, not know. 
ing whither he went; he was Speech. 
leis, becauſe his Heart was quite op- 
preſgd ; his Silence was the effect of De- 
{pair and Dejection. But no ſooner did 
he fee the Pile kindled, than he cry'd 
out in a Fury, O Hippias: Hippias! | 
{hall never fee thee again! Hippias is no 
more, and yet I live till! O my dear 
Hippias! *TisIrhat am the cauſe of thy 
Death; *twas I that taught thee to del. 
piſe it; I believ'd that thou ſhould'tt 
have clos'd my Eyes, and ſuck'd my 
lait Breath. O ye cruel Gods | Why 
did ye prolong my Days, only that | 

| might 
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might ſee the Death of Hippias? O my 
dear Child, that I have brought up 
with ſo much care, I ſhall ſee thee no 
more; But I ſhall ſee thy Mother, 
whom Grief will kill, and who will 
reproach me with thy Death ; I ſhall 
ſee thy young Spouſe beating her 
Breaſt, and pulling off her Hair, and 
I am the unhappy Cauſe. O dear Shade, 
call me to the Banks of S:zzx; for the 
Light is hateful to me, and *tis thee on- 
ly, my dear Hippias, that I wiſh to ſee. 
Hippias, Hippias! O my dear Hippias 
I only live now to pay my laſt Duty to 

thy Aſhes. 
in the mean time, you might ſee the 
Body of young Hippias ſtretch'd out in 
2 Coffin adorn'd with Purple, Gold 
and Silver; Death that had ſhut his 
Eyes was not able to deface all his Beau- 
ty, and the Graces appear'd ſtill in his 
pale Face: Around his Neck that was 
whiter than Snow, but now leaning 
on his Shoulder, his long black Hair 
did wave, finer than thoſe of Atis and 
Gani mede; but which were now to be 
turn'd ro Aſhes. You might obſerve 
in his fide the deep Wound, through 
which 
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which all his Blood had run out, and 
which had ſent him down into the 
gloomy Regions of Pluto. Telemachus, 
tad and dejetted, follow'd the Corps at 
a little diſtance, ſtrowing Flowers, 
When they came to the Pile, the young 
Son of Ulyſſes could not endure to fee 
the Flame ſeize on the Cloth in which 
the Body was wrapt, Without ſhed- 
ding freſh Tears. Adieu, ſaid he, 0 
magnanimous Hippias! Por I dare not 
call thee Friend: Reſt in quiet. 0 
Shade, who haſt merited {o much re- 
nown ! It I did not love thee I ſhould 
envy thy Happineſs, who art freed 
from thoſe Vitſeries that accompany us, 
and art retir'd by the Path of Honour. 
How happy ſhould 1 be, if my end 
were the lame! May Styx ne're be able 
to ſtop thy Gheſt, may thy Paſlage be 
eaſie into the ian Fiel ds; may Fame 
preſerve thy Nan e throughout all A. 
ges, and may thy Aſhes reſt in Peace. 
Scarce had l ſpoke theſe Words, which 
were interrupted with Sobs, when the 
Army gave a ludeous ſhout ; they were 
mov'd with Gridi for the loſs of Hippias, 
they were recounting his great Acti- 

ons; 
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ons; and their Grief for his Death, 
brought to their Minds all his good 
Qualities, and made them forget all 
thoſe Failings, which the Heat of his 
Youth, or his bad Education had occa- 
fion'd. But they were more mov'd 
with the tender Affection that Telema- 
chas had for him. Is this, ſaid they, 
the young Greek, that was {o Proud, ſo 
Haughty, ſo Diſdaintul and Untracta- 
ble? See how Gentle, how Humane, 
how kind he's now become | Minerva, 
no doubt, who loved his Father fo dear- 
ly, has now the ſame Faſſion for the 
Son; doubtleſs ſhe has befttow?d on him 
the moſt valuable Bleilin; a: the Gods 
can give to Mortals, in atordi:ig him, 
together with W:.dom, a iTeart ſenſi- 
ble of Friend tp, 

By this time the Flame had confum'd 
the Body. Telemacihus, With his own 
Hands, beſprinbled the Aſhe that were 
yet imoaking, . with a Liquor richly 
perlum'd ; then put them into an Urn 
ot Gold, which he crowr'd with Gar- 
lands and carried to Phalanthus. He 
lay ſtretch'd our wounded in feveral 
Places, and in the extremity of his 
Weak- 
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Weakneſs, had a glimpſe of the melan- 
choly Gates of Death. 

Trauſmaphitus and Nozofugus, whom 
the Son of Ulyſſes had ſent to attend 
him had try'd their utmoſt skill for his 
Relief. They had by degrees brought 
back his departing Soul ; freſh Spirits 
began inſenſibly ro revive his Heart, 
and create a penetrating Vigour : The 
Balſam of Life gliding from Vein to 
Vein, had reach'd his Heart; a grate- 
ful warmth reviv'd his Limbs; but in 
the very moment that the ſwooning 
left him, Grief ſucceeded; for he be- 


gan to be ſenſible of the Loſs of his | 


Brother, which till then he had not 
been in a condition to think of. Alas! 
laid he, why all this care to fave my 


Life ? Had I not better dye, and fol: 
low my dear Hippias? I ſaw him fall 


hard by me: O Hippias! the comfort 


of my Life, my Brother, my dear 
Brother, thou art now no more! I can 
hereafter neither ſee thee, nor hear thee, 
nor embrace thee, nor comfort thee in 


thy Troubles, nor complain to thee 


of my own. O ye Gods, Enemies to 
Mankind ! Muſt I for ever be depriv'd 


of 
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of Hippias! Is it poſſible ! Is it not a 
Dream? No, it is real. O Hippias, 
I have left thee, I have ſeen thee die, 
and I muſt live till I have aveng'd 
W thee ; I will facrifice to thy Ghoſt the 
S cruel Adraſtus, who is ſtain'd with thy 
© Blood. 
While Phalanthas was thus ſpeak- 
ing, the two Divine Men uſed their 
& utmoſt endeavour to appeaſe his Grief, 
for fear it ſhould increaſe his Diſeaſe, 
and fruſtrate the Effects of their Me- 
dicins. On a ſudden he perceiv'd Te- 
lemachus, who came to ſee him. At 
C firit ſight, two contrary Paſſions were 
Iſtrugling in his Breaſt; he harbour'd 
Ja Reſentment of what had paſs'd be- 
tween lelemachus, and Hippias; his 
Grief for the loſs of Hippias gave it an 
Edge; he could not forget that he 
owed the preſervation of his Life to 
Telemachas, who reſcu'd him out of the 
Hands of Adraſtus, all bloody, and 
half Vead. But when he ſaw the Gold- 
en Urn which inclos'd the Aſhes of 
his dear Brother Hippias, he diſſolv'd 
nto Tears; he embrac'd Telemachas, 
tout being able to ſpeak : At laſt, 
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with a languiſhing Voice, interrupt. 
ed with Sighs, he ſaid, O worthy Son 
of Uh ſſes, thy Vertue conſtrains me to 
love thee; I owe thee the ſmail re. 
mainder of my Life, and I owe thee al. 
ſo 1 that's more dear to me. 


Had it not been for thee, the Body of 
my Brother had been a Prey to the if 
Vultures: Had it not been- for thee, 
his Ghoſt, depriv'd of a Sepulture, had 
wander'd ina miſerable Condition, on 
the Banks of the River Styx, continu- 
ally puſht back by the pitileſs Caron. 
Muſt I be fo far indebted to one whom 
I mortally hated? Repay him, O ye 
Gods, and deliver nie from this Miſera- 
ble Life. And thou Telemachus, pay 
me the laſt duty that thou haſt paid co 
my Brother , that thy Glory may be 
compleat. 4 

With theſe Words, Phalanthus was 
quite ſpent , and overwhelm'd with 
exceſs of Grief, Telemachus ſtaid by 
him, but durſt not ſpeak, waiting till 
he ſhould recover a little ſtrength. 
Preſently Phalanthus having come out 
of his Fit, takes the Urn out. of the 


Hands of Telemachus; twenty * 
ie 
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Ire kiſßd it, and water'd it with his 
; Tears, and ſaid, O Dear, O Precious 
Aſhes! When ſhall mine be inclos'd in 
the fame Urn? O thou Ghoſt of Hippi- 
4 1 will follow thee to the Shades 
below: Telemachas ſhall avenge us 
both. 
la the mean time, Phalanthus reco- 
ver'd daily by the watchful Care of 
L theſe two Men, who underſtood the 
Art of Fſculapias. Telemachas was al- 
ways by them to quicken their dili- 
gence for haſtening the Cure; and all 
the Army was ſtruck with admiration 
at his goodneſs in relieving his greateſt 
Enemy, more than at the Valour and 
Conduct which he ſhew'd in Battle, 
when he ſav'd the Confederate Army. 
In the mean time Telemachus gave Proof 
how indefatigable he was in the great- 
eſt Hardſhips of War. He ſlept little 
and his Sleep was often interrupted, 
either by the intelligence he receiv'd e- 
very Hour of the Night, as well as of 
the Day; or by viewing all the Quar- 
ters of the Army, which he never did 
twice at the ſame Hours, that he might 
e the better ſurprize thoſe that were neg- 
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ligent. Oftentimes he returned to his 


Tent, all over Sweat and Duſt, His Mt 


Diet was plain, being the ſame with 
that of the Soldiers, that he might ſet 
them a Copy of Sobriety and Parience, 
Proviſions being ſcarce in that Encamp- 
ment, he judg'd it neceſſary to prevent 
a Mutiny of the Soldiers, voluntarily 
to ſhare with them in their Hardſhips, 
His Body was fo far from being weak- 
en'd by that toilſome Life, that every 
Day it became ſtronger and more hard. 
ned, He began to loſe the tender Gra- 
ces of his Face, which are, as it t'were, 
the bloom of Youth ; his Complexion 
grew Browner and leſs delicate, and 
his Limbs Rougher and more Ner— 
vous. 

In the mean time, Adraſtus, whoſe 
Troops had been conſiderably walted 
by the Battle, had poſted himſelf be- 
hind the Hill Aalon, to wait the com- 
ing of ſome Reinforcements, and try 
whether he could once more ſurprize 
the Enemy; juſt as a famiſh'd Lion, 
bauk'd of his Prey, returns to the ſha- 
dy Foreſt, and reenters his Den, where 
he whets his Teeth and his Claws, 


and 
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and impatiently waits for a favourable 
Minute to deſtroy the whole Flock. 

I. emachus having made it his chief 
care to obſerve a ſtrict Diſcipline thro? 


the whole Army, he thought of no- 
thing now but putting in execution a 
Deſign which he had already con- 
Ecciy'd,, and which he had conceaPd 
from all the Commanders in the Army. 
For a long time, during whole Nights, 
his Head had been fd with Dreams, 
that repreſented to him his Father The 
% This Image of U ſes uſed always 
return at the latter end of the Night 

betore Aurora began with her dawning 
Light to chaſe the .wandring Stars 
| {1070 the Heavens; and ſoft ſleep atten- 
ded with fluttering Dreams from the 
Earth. Sometimes he. would fancy 
that he ſaw him Naked in a fortunate 
Illand, on the Banks of a River, in a 
pleaſant Meadow bedeck'd with Flow- 
ers, and environ'd by Nymphs, who 
threw their Garments on him to cover 
him. Sometimes he thought he heard 
him Talking in a Palace, all glittering 
with Gold and Ivory, where Men, 
crown'd with Garlands, liſten'd to 
2 3 him 
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bim with Pleaſure and Admiration 
At other times he would appear to hin 
on a ſudden in thoſe Feaſts, where Joy 
ſhines bright amidſt delights, and 
where you might hear the ſoft Harms 
ny of a charming Voice with a Hary, 
more melodious than the Harp of 4h. 
lo, or the Voice of all the Muſes. 

Telemachus awaking, grew melan- 
choly at his pleaſant Dreams. Omy 
Father? O my dear Father Uh, 
cry'd he! The moſt frightful Dreams 
had been more pleaſant to me. Theſe 
Repreſentations of Happineſs give 
me reaſon to believe that you are 
already gone down to the abode of 
Bleſſed Souls, where the Gods reward 
their Virtue with eternal Tranquility, 
Methinks I ſee the Ehſian Fields. 0 
how hard a thing is it to hope no more 
What, Omy dear Father! Shall I fe 
you no more; ſhall I embrace him no 
more who lov'd me ſo tenderly, and 
whom I have fought after with ſo 
much Labour and Toil? Shall I never 
hear Wiſdom it ſelf ſpeak out of that 
Mouth? Shall Inever again kiſs thok 
Hands, thoſe dear , thoſe Yor 

an 
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Hands, by whom ſo many Enemies 
have fallen ? Shall they never puniſh 
the fooliſh Lovers of Penelope, and 

muſt Ithaca for ever be ruin'd? 
O ye Gods, who are Enemies to my 
Father, ye have ſent me theſe fatal 
Dreams to deprive me of all Hope; 't:3 
to deprive me of Life. No, I cannot live 
longer in this uncertainty. What do! 
ſay, alas! Nothing is more certain 
than that my Father is no more; I'll go 
find out his Ghoſt in the ſhades below. 
1 heſeus ſucceeded in this Attempt : The 
impious Theſeas , who durſt offer V10- 
lence to the infernal Deities ! As for me, 
a pious motive carries me thither. Her- 
cules hath deſcended thither; I am no 
Hercules; but *tis glorious to attempt to 
imitate him. Orpheus, by the Relation of 
his Misfortunes , did ſenſibly touch the 
Heart of the inexorable God, and ob- 
tain'd the return of Eurydice from thence. 
I have a juſter Claim to Compaſſion than 
Urpheas, becauſe my Loſs is greater. 
Who can compare a young Girl, not 
lingular for her beauty, to the ſage 
Ulyſſes, admir'd by all Greece? Let us 
20, let us die, if it muſt be ſo : Why 
Z 4 ſhould 
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ihould Death be ſo formidable, ſing WR 
Life is ſo miſerable? O Plato! O PN 
ſerpine! PII try ere it be long whether 
ve are as pittileſs as ye are ſaid to be. 0 
my Father! After all my fruitleſs T. 
vels over Seas and Land to find you out, i 
it the Gods deny me the Enjoyment of 
you on Earth, and in the Light of the 
Sun, I'll go try whether you are gone 
| ro the melancholy Abodes of the Dead, 
N Perhaps they will not refuſe me a fight 
of your Gholt in the Kingdom of Dark. I 
nels. While he was thus Speaking, Wl 
Telemachus watered his Bed with hs 
Tears; then he aroſe, to try whether I 
by the Light he could mitigate the 
{ſharpneſs of his Sorrow that his Dreams Wi 
had occalion*d ; but this was an Arrow 
that had pierced his Heart, and which 
he continually carried about-with him. 
In this Anguiſh, he efſay'd to deſcend in- 
to the infernal Regions, .by a famous 
Place not far remov'd from the Camp: 
It is call'd Acheron, becauſe in this Place 
there is a dreadful Cave, by which you 
may go down to the Banks of Acheron, 
a River by which the Gods themſelves 


| are afraid to Swear. The Town ſtood 
on 
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Naa Rock, like a Neſt in the top of a 


Wc. At the foot of the Rock was 
lis Cavern to be ſeen, which fearful 
Nortals were afraid to approach. The 
WE ict care of the Shepherds was to turn 
W way their Flocks from it: The ſul- 
Phureous Streams which the Srygian 
axe inceſſantly caſts forth through 
uss Paſſage infected the Air. Around 
ſt gicw neither Herb nor Flower: 
here no gentle Zephyr fann'd the Air: 
here you could neither fee the bloom 
Wns Graces of the Spring, nor the rich 
Pleſſings of Autumn: There the Ground 
as all dry and languiſhing, and there 
vas nothing to be ſeen but a fe Shrubs 
Wiript of their Leaves, and the fatal 
Wypreſs. All round for a great way, 
eres denied the Labourers her Golden 
arveſt: In vain did Bacchus ſeem to 
Promiſe his pleaſant Fruits; the Grapes 
; vither'd inftead of ripening. The Sor- 
Fowlul Nayades could not make the 
; ater run pure ; their Streams were 
ways bitter and muddy. No warb- 
| Ing of Birds was to be heard in this 
W-ciart, that was all briſled with Briars 
Wild Thorns; three was no Grove to 
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ſhelter them, they went and ſung their 
Loves 1n a gentler Air. Nothing was 


and the Flocks that fed thereon, did 
not taſte that {weet Pleaſure which u- 
fed to make them Skip: The Bul 


loath'd the Heifer, and the Shepherds 


forgot their Pipe and Flute. 


Out of this Cavern, oftentimes there 


ifu'd forth a dark and thick Smoke, 
which made a ſort of Night at Mid- 
day. The neighbouring People re. 
doubled their Sacrifices, to appeaſe the 
Wrath of the internal Gods; but of- 
tentimes, Men 1n the flower of their 
Age, and in the bloom of their Youth, 
were the only Victims which theſe cru- 
el Divinities, by a fatal Contagion, 
took Pleaſure to have ſacrific'd. 

It was here that Telemachas reſolv'd 
to find out the way into the black Ha- 
bitation of Plato. Minerva, who a 
ways kept a watchful Eye over him, 
and had cover'd him with her Shield, 
had beſpoke Plato's Favour. Japite, 


at the Requeſt of Minerva, had given 
Orders 


to be heard there but the croaking of i 
Ravens, and the melancholy Voice of 


the Owl. The very Herbs were bitter, 
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orders to Mercury (who went down 
every Day to the Regions below, to 
S cliver a certain number of Mortals 
into the Hands of Charon) to deſire the 
King of the Shades that he would al- 
low the Son of Ulyſſes to enter into his 
Dominions. 

Tielemachus ſecretly withdrew out of 
the Camp by Night; he Travel'd by 
the Light of the Moon, and invok'd 


that powerful Deity, who in the Hea- 


vens appears the Bright Planet of the 
Night, on Earth is the chaſt Diana, 
and in Hell is the dreadful Hecate. 
This Goddeſs vouchſafed him a favour- 
able Ear, becauſe his Heart was up- 
right, and becauſe he was guided by 
the pious Love of a dutiful Son. Scarce 
had he approach'd the entry of the 
Cave, when he heard the bellowing 
of the ſubterranean Empire. The 
Earth trembled under his Feet; the 
Heavens arm'd themſelves with Light- 
ning and Fire, that ſeem'd ready to fall 
down, The young Son of Ulyſſes was 
ſhock'd and his whole Body was be- 
dew'd with a cold Sweat; but his 
Courage ſupported him; he rais'd up 

his 
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tis Eyes and his Hands towards Hea- 
ven. Ye great Gods, cry'd he, I ac. 
cept this happy Omen : Compleat your 
Work. This ſaid, he redoubled his 
Pace, and went forward boldly. Pre. 
ſently the thick Smoke, which rendred 
the entry to the Cavern fatal to all o- 
| ther Creatures that approach'd it , was 
diſſipated; the poiſonous Smell ceaſed 
fora while, and Telemachas entr'd a. 
lone; for what other Mortal durſt fol. 
low him? Two Cretans who had ac- 
companied him to a certain diſtance 
from the Cave, and to whom he had 
entruſted his Deſign, ſtood Trembling 
and half Dead a great way from it, in 
a Temple, making their Vows, and 
deſpairing of ever ſeeing Telemachus 
again. 

In the mean time the Son of Vhſſs, 
with his Sword in his Hand, pierces 
thro? this horrible Darkneſs. Preſently 
he perceiv'd a dim and faint Light, 
ſuch as we ſee in the Night-time on 
Earth. He obſerv'd the airy Ghoſts 
fluttering about him, whom he warded 
cf with his Sword. Not long after, 


he came in fight of the melancholy 
brink 
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brink of the marſhy River, whole 
muddy and ſtagnant Waters turn in a 
continual W hirl-pool. He diſcover'd 
upon the Banks of it an innumerable 
crowd of departed Souls who had been 
depriv'd of Sepulture , making their 
fruitleſs Addreſſes to the pitileſs Charon. 
This Deity whole perpetual old Age 
made him moroſe and fret ful, return d 
them nothing but Threats and Refu— 
ſals: but at firſt ſight receiv'd the 
young Greek aboard his Boat. Telema- 
chus had no ſooner entred but he heard 
the mournful Groans of a certain diſ- 
conſolate Ghoſt. What is the cauſe, 
pray, ſaid he, of your Miſery ; what 
was you on Earth? I was reply'd the 
Ghoſt, Nebopharzan, King of proud 
Babylon; all the Eaſtern Nations trem- 
bled at the ſound of my Name. I made 
the Baby/onians pay Divine Honours to 
me in a Temple ot Marble, where 1 
was reprelented by a Statue of Gold; 
before which, Night and Day, the 
molt precious Perfumes of Ethiopia 
were burnt; none ever contradicted 
me unpuniſh'd ; new Pleaſures were 
daily invented to ſweeten my Life; I 


was 
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. was then young and vigorous. What 
Pleaſure was there that I did not tate 
while I fat on the Throne ? But an un- 
grateful Woman, whom I dearly lov'd, 
convinc'd me that I was not a God; 
ſhe has poiſon'd me, and I am no 
more. Yefternight my Aſhes were, 
with great Solemaity, put into an Urn 
of Gold; they cry'd, they tore off their 
Hair, and ſeem'd as if they would 
throw themſelves into the Flames of 
my Pile, and ſhare in my Death: Some 
are going ſtill to mourn at the Foot of 
the magnificent 'Tomb where my 
Aſhes were laid; but no body does 
really regret my Loſs: My Memory 
is abhorr'd by my own Family, and 
here below I am already expos'd to the 
moſt dreadful Reproaches. | 
Telemachas, mov'd at this fight, ſaid 
to him: But were you truly happy 
during your Reign? Were you ſenſi— 
ble of that calm and gentle Peace, with- 
out which the Heart remains always, 
as *twere, wither'd and ſhrunk up a- 
midſt the greateſt Pleaſures? No, re- 
ply'd the Bahylonian, I don't ſo much 
as know what you mean, The _ 
oa 
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boaſt of this Peace, as the only Good; 
but for my part, I never felt it: My 
Soul was inceſſantly agitated with new 
deſires, with Fear and with Hope: I 
endeavour'd to intoxicate my felt with 
the tumultuous Motion of my Paſſions; 
I was careful to entertain this Frenzy, 
to make it laſting ; the ſhorteſt interval 
of calm Reaſon had been bitter. Be- 
hold, this was the Peace that I enjoy'd ; 
all other ſeem'd a meer Trifle and a 
Dream, theſe are the Bleſſings that I 
regret. While the Baan was thus 
{peaking , he wept like one of a mean 
Spirit, ſoften'd by Proſperity, and who 
had never been accuſtom'd to bear 


Misfortunes with Conſtancy. There 
Were hard by him certain Slaves, who 


had been ſlain to grace his Funeral. 
Mercur) had deliver'd them to Charon 
with their King, and had given them 
abſolute Power over him whom the 

had ſerv'd on Earth. The Ghoſts of 
theſe Slaves ftrovd now no more in awe 
of the Ghoſt of Mabopharæan; they kept 


him in Chains, offering him the moſt 


cruel Indignities. One would ſay to 
him, Were not we Men as well as you? 


How 
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How cameſt thou to be ſo ſtupid as to 
fancy thy ſelf a God, and not rather 
remember that thou wert Caſt in the 
fame Mould with other Men? Ano. 
ther intultingly would tell him, Thoy 
had'ſt reaſon not to pals tor a Man, be. 
ing a Monſter, void of all Humanity. 
Another would ſay to him, Well, where 
are all thy Flatterers now? Thou haſt 
now nothing to beſtow, poor M rewich; 
"tis not in thy Power to do any more 
Miſchief; behold thou art now be- 
come a Slave to thy own Slaves. The 
Gods are flow in executing Juſtice, 
but at length they have done it. At 
theſe hard Words he fell flat on his 
Face, tearing tus Hair, in an excels of 
Rage and Deſpair. But Charon calld 
to the Slaves; pull him by his Chain, 
raiſe him up in ſpite of his Teeth; he 
ſhan't ſo much as have the comfort to 
hide his Shame : All the Ghoſts about 
Styx muſt bear witneſs to juſtiſie the 
Gods who ſuffer d this impious Wretch 
to Reign ſo long upon Earth. This is, 
O Babylonian, but the beginning of thy 
Sorrow; prepare thy ſelf to be judg'd 
by the inflexible Minos. Before 3 
1 
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fil Charon had well ended his Dif- 
courſe, his Boat had touch'd the Bor- 
ders of Pluto's Empire. The Ghoſts 
came all flocking together to view this 
living Man, that appear'd among the 
dead in the Boat; but no ſooner had 
the Foot of Telemachus touch'd the 
Land, but they all fled; juſt as the 
Shades of Night are diſſipated by the 
firſt glimpſe of the Day. Charon look- 
ing on the young Greet with a {mooth 
Face, and leſs fierceneſs in his Eyes 
than uſual, ſaid, O Mortal! belov'd 


by the Gods, ſince thou art allow'd to 


enter the Kingdom of Night, inacceſſi- 


ble to all living, make haſte to go 
| where the Deſtinies call thee; go 


through this gloomy Path to the Pa- 
lace of Plato, whom you will find on 


his Throne; he will permit you to en- 


ter thoſe Places , the Secrets of which 
he will not allow me to diſcover. Tele- 
machus forthwith . advancing with a 
iwiit Pace, was ſurrounded by multi- 
tudes of fluttering Ghoſts, innumera- 
ble as tne Sands on the Shoar ; and 
amidlt the hurry of this numberleſs 
Multitude, he was ſeiz'd with a Di- 

vine 
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vine Horrour , obſerving the profound 
Silence of theſe vaſt Places. His Hair 
ſtood on end, ſo ſoon as he approact'd 
the gloomy Abode of the pitileſs Plato; 
his Knees trembled, his Voice fail'd 
him, and it was with much ado that 
he could utter theſe Words: Louſee, 
O terrible Divinity | The Son of the 
unhappy Ulyſſes | I come to m_— 
you, whether my Father is deſcended 
into your Dominions, or if he is wan- 
dring (till on Earth. 

Pluto was ſeated on a Throne of Ebo- 
ny; his Countenance look'd pale and 
ſevere, his Eyes were hollow and ſpark- 
ling, his Face wrinkled and threatning: 
The Sight of a living Man was as odi - 
ous to him, as the light is offenſive to 
the Eyes of thoſe Creatures that are 
accuſtom'd to lurk in their Retreats 
till the approach of Night. By his ſide 
appear'd Proferpine , who was hisonly 
pleaſing Object, and who ſeem'd in 
{ome meaſureto ſoften his Heart: She 
_ eajoy'd a Beauty that was always freſh; 
but her Divine Graces ſeem'd ſullied a 
little by ſomething harſh and cruel that 


was borrowed from her Spoule. P 
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the Foot of the Throne was pale and 
devouring Death, with his ſharp-edg'd 
Sithe, which he whetted inceſſantly. 
About him flew black Cares, cruel Jea- 
loulies, Revenges, glutted with Blood, 
and full of Wounds ; unjuſt Hatreds, 
Covetouſneſs gnawing it ſelf ; Deſpair, 
tearing it ſelt with its own Hands; fu- 
rious Ambition, that puts all in Con- 
fuſion ; Treaſon, that feeds upon Blood, 
and cannot enjoy the Fruits of its Wick» 
edneſs; Envy, that darts her deadly 
Venom all round her, and who frets 
and rages when ſhe's unable to hurt; 
Impiety, that has digg'd a bottomleſs 
Pit, and deſperately thrown her ſelf 
head- long into it; the hideous Spe- 
ctres ; the Phantomes, that aſſume the 
ſhape of the Dead to frighten the 
Living ; the frightful Dreams and 
Watchings that are as tormenting as 
thoſe. With all theſe dire Spectres 
was the haughty Pluto environ'd, and 
with theſe were his Palace fill'd. He 
amwer'd Telemachas, with a hollow 
Voice, that made the bottom of He. 
brus roar : Young Mortal, ſaid he, thy 
Deſtiny hath made thee violate this 

{acred 
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ſacred Refuge of the Ghoſts ; follow 
thy Deſtiny ; for me, thou ſhalt never 
know where thy Father is; *tis enough 
thou art free to go look for him ; ſince 
he has been a King upon Earth, thou 
haſt no more to do but to traverſe one 
part of dark Tartarus, where the wick- 
ed Kings are puniſh'd; and on the 
other, the Ehſian Fields where the good 
Ones are rewarded, But you cannot 
pals from hence to the Elyſan Fields, 
till you have gone through Tartarus; 
make haſt thither, and ger ye out of 
my Dominion. 

Forthwith Telemackus ſeem'd to fiy 
through thoſe empty and immenſe Spa- 
ces; he was ſo eager to know if he 
ſhould fee his Father, and to remove 
himſelf from the Preſence of that hor- 
rible Tyrant, dreadful both to the 
Living and Dead. He quickly found 
himſelf on the Borders of gloomy 1. 
tarus; from which there aroſe a black 
and thick Smoke, whoſe infectious 
Stink would have brought preſent 
Death with ic, if it had reach'd the 
Abodes of the Living. This Smoke 
cover'd a River of flaming Fire; the 

noise 
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noiſe of which, reſembling that of the 
moſt impetuous Torrents, when the 
throw themſelves down the higheſt 
Mountains into the bottom of a Gulf, 
Fruck thoſe almoſt deaf that entred 
thoſe diſmal Places. 

Telemachus, ſecretly animated by 
Minerva , undauntedly enter'd this 
Abyſs; at firſt ſight he perceiv'd a 
great number of Men, who had liv'd 
in a very mean Condition, and who 
were puniſh'd for having heap'd up 
Riches by Fraud, Treachery and Cru- 
elty. He obſerv'd there Swarms of 
impious Hypocrites, who made a ſhew 
of Religion to ſerve them for a pre- 
text to cover their Ambition, and to 
impoſe upon the Credulous. Theſe 
Men who had abus'd Virtue it ſelf, 
(the greateſt Bleſſing that the Gods can 
beſtow) were pumiſh'd as the moſt 
execrable of all Mankind. The Chile 
dren who had kilPd their Fathers or 
Mothers; the Wives who had em- 
brued their Hands in the Blood of 
their Husbands; The Traitors who 
nad abandon'd their Party, aſter they 
had violated their moſt folemn Oaths, 

under- 
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underwent a more gentle Puniſhment 
than thoſe Hypocrites. Such was the 
Sentence of the three Infernal Judges, 
and this was the Reaſon : It was be. 
cauſe the Hypocrites, not thinking it 
enough to be ill, as the reſt of the 
wicked, would paſs for good Men, 
and by their counterfeit Virtue, make 
People atraid to truſt thoſe that were 
really ſo. The Gods, whom they 
mock'd, and made deſpicable in the 
Eyes of Men, take Pleaſure to exer- 

ciſe their Power in revenging this Af. 
front. 

Near to theſe, appear'd another ſort 
of Men, whom the Vulgar do not be- 
lieve very culpable, but whom the Di- 
vine Vengeance puniſhes without Mer- 
cy. Theſe are the Ungrateful, the 


Lyars, the Flatterers, who commend 


Vice; the malicious Cenfurers, who 
endeavour to ſully the brighteſt Vir- 
tue; in fine; thoſe who have raſhly 
paſt Sentence, before they confider'd 
things to the Bottom, and by that 
means wrong'd the Reputation of the 
Innocent; but of all Ingratitudes, that 
Which is puniſh'd as the blackeſt is = 
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nich is commited againſt the Gods. 
What, ſays Minos, one is reputed a 
Monſter, that fails in his acknowledg- 
ments to his Father, or to his Friend, | 
from whom he has receiv'd aſſiſtance; | 
: and yet Men glory in their Ingratitude, 
towards the Gods, of whom they hold 
life, and all the Bleſſings that attend 
it. Do not we owe our Being to them 
more than to our Parents, of whom | 
© we are Born? And the more ſuch | 
Crimes go unpuniſh'd upon Earth, N 
the more they become the Object of 
implacable Vengeance here below. 

i elemachus ſeeing the three Judges 
ſitting to paſs Sentence upon a Man, 
tock the boldneſs to ask, what were 
his Crimes. Immediately the Crimi- | 
nal raking upon him to anſwer, cry'd | 
out, I never did any Evil; on the | 
contrary, I placed my greateſt Hap- | 
pineſs in doing good: I have always | 
been Generous, Liberal, Juſt, Com- | 
plaiſant, what have they then to ob- 
ject? To which Minos anſwer'd, we 
have nothing ro reproach thee with, 
in reſpect of Men; but didſt not thou 
owe them far leſs than to rhe Gods? 


Where 
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Where is then that Juſtice of which 
thou brag'ſt ſo much? Tliou haſt faipq 
in nothing towards Men, who are in. 
decd nothing themſelves: Thou haſt 
been Virtuous, but thou mad'ſt thy 
Virtue ſubſervient only to thy elf, and 
not to the Gods who gave it thee; 
Thou hadſt a mind to enjoy alone, 
the Fruits of thy Virtue, and mad'ſt it 
center in thy ſelf; thou haſt been thy 
own Divinity ; but the Gods, who 
made all things for themſelves, could 
not renounce their Right; and as thou 
didſt forget them, they will forget 
thee, and deliver thee over to thy ſelf: 
Since for thy felt thou livedſt and not 
for them. Find therefore, if thou 
canſt at preſent, Conſolation 1n thy 
own Mind: Lo! thou art now for 
ever ſeparated from the Company of 
Men, whom thou ſtudiedſt fo much 
to pleaſe ; thou art now alone with thy 
ſelt, thy own Idol. Learn, that there 
is no true Virtue, without the Reve- 
rence and Love of the Gods, to whom 
we owe all : Thy counterfeit Virtue, 
which for ſo long has blinded the Eyes 


of credulous Mankind, ſhall be now 
ex- 
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exposd: Men judging of Virtue or 
Vice only with reſpect to their own 
Wconveniency, are blind both as to Good 
and Evil. But here a Divine Light 
- repeals their raſh Sentences; condem- 
ning what they have admir'd, and 
Wultifying what they have condemn'd. 
At theſe Words, the Philoſopher, 
1 were, Thunder-ftruck, could not 


now be reconcil'd to himſelf: The 
Pleaſures which he took formerly in 
Contemplating his Moderation, Cour- 
Ege, and generous Inclinations, was 
Wow turn'd into Deſpair. The light of 
Wis own Heart, ſo treacherous to the 
KG ads, was now puniſh'd enough: He 
aw himſelf, nor could he refrain from 
the odious ſight : He ſaw the Vanity 
of the Opinion of Men, whom in all his 
Actions, he ſtudied ſo much to pleaſe. 
There was a compleat Revolution of 
very thing within him, as if all his 
Bowels had been turn'd topſy-turvey. 
He was no more the ſame Man; his 
Heart fail'd him; his Conſcience, for- 
lerly ſo peaceable , riſes up againſt 
um, and outragiouſly reproaches him 
Vith his ſham Virtues, which had not 
Aa either 
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either for their beginning or end the 
Worſhip of the Gods. He is in Con. 
fuſion, Conſternation, full of Shame 
Remorſe, and Deſpair. The Furie 
did not torment him, becauſe it ſuff. 
ced to let him alone to himſelf; his 
own Heart ſufficiently aveng'd the 
Gods whom he had contemn'd : Sinæ MW 
he could not ſhun himſelf, he ſought Ml 
the obſcureſt Places to hide himicii MM 
rom others: He courted Darknels, Wh 
but could not find it ; officious Ligh 
purſues him every where. Every 
where the piercing Rays of Truth re. 
venge his Contempt of her. What he 
loved formerly, now becomes hateful 
as being the ſource of all his endlel 
Miſeries He ſaid within himſelt, 0 
Fool that I am, I have neither known 
the Gos nor my ſelf; no, I hav 
been ignorant of every thing, ſince l 
never lov'd the only and true Good: 
All my ſteps have been out of the Way; 
my Wiidom was Folly, my Vir 

was nothing but an Impious and Foo: 
iſh W for I was always my cn, 
Ida. 


* 
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At laſt Telemachus obſerv'd thoſe 
Kings that were puni{h'd for having 
abus'd their Power; on one hand, a 
Revengeful Fury, preſented a Mirrour, 


which ſhew'd them the Deformity of 
Icheir Vices. There they ſaw, and 
could not hinder themſelves from ſee- 
ling their undiſguis'd Vanity, greedy 
Bo! filthy Flattery; their hard-hearted- 
E ncis towards Men, for whoſe Happi- 
E:icls they were made; their inſenſibili- 


ty of Virtue, their fear of Truth, and 
Inclination for baſe Men and Flatterers ; 
their want of Application, their Effe- 
minacy, their Lazineſs, their Jealouſy, 
their Pride, their exceſſive Magnifi- 
ence, founded upon the Ruins of their 
Subjects; their Ambition to purchaſe 
Vain-glory with the Blood of their 
People. In fine, their Cruelty, which 
ſeeks out new Pleaſures, amidſt the 
Tears and Deſpair of ſo many unhap- 

y Wretches. 

In this Mirrour, they ſaw them- 
ſelves continually, more terrible and 
monſtrous than the Chimera that was 
anquiſb'd by Belleropboz , or the H- 
% of Lerna, that was deſtroy'd by 
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Hercules; yea, than Cerberus himſelſ 
though he Vomits from his Three gz, 
ping Throats black and poiſonoy 
Blood, capable to infect the whole Race iſ 
of Mortals living upon Earth. | 

At the ſame time, on the other hand, 
another Fury did inſultingly repeat 
the nauſeous Praiſes that their Flatte. 
rers had beſtow'd upon them whil 
alive, and preſented another Mirror, 
where they appear'd ſuch as they were 
Painted by Flattery. The oppoſition 
of theſe Portraits fo contrary, was the 
Puniſhment of their Vanity: It was 
obſervable that the moſt wicked of 
theſe Kings, were ſuch as during their I 
Life had receiv'd the moſt magnificent 
Praiſes, becauſe the Evils are more 
dreaded than the Good; and they e 
act without ſhame, the baſe Flatteries 
of the Poets and Orators of their time. 
You might hear them groan in their i 
profound Darkneſs, where they can ſe 
nothing but the Inſults and Deriſions i 
which they are deſtin'd to utter. 
They have none about them, but ſuch Wi 
as oppoſe, contradict and expoſe them. 


Whereas on Earth they ſported then Bl 
ſelves 
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Felves with the Lives of Men, and pre- 
ended that all was made for their der. 
Price; in Tartarus, they are deliver'd 
Prer to the Caprice of certain Slaves, 
x ho make them feel in their turn, the 
Miſery of cruel Bondage. Their Sla- 
Pery is painful, and there remains no 
Dope of ever being able to mitigate 
lei Captivity: Under the laſh of 
ci; Slaves, now become their merci- 
Wc Tvrants, they ſeem'd like the An- 
| under the Hammer ol the Cops, 
yhen /"a/cay makes them work in the 
burning Furnaces of Mount Ana. 
There Telemachus perceiv'd pale, hi- 
ir deous and melancholy Countenances 
nt Waring from black Grief, that gnaws 
theſe Criminals: They abhor them: 
ſelves, and yet they can no more deliver 
themſelves from this Horror than their 
very Nature; they want no other 
Chaſtiſement of their Crimes, than 
lee Wt cir Crimes themſelves, which they 
0s WW oc<llantly contemplate with their molt 
aggravating Circumſtances: They pre- 
dent themſelves to them like horrible 
Spectres purſuing them; to defend 


0B" o<miclves from them, they call for a 
ye 42 3 Death 
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Death more powerful than that which 


ſeparated them from their Bodies; 3 
Death that can extinguiſh in them al 
Senſe ard Thought. They call tothe 
Deeps to ſwallow them, that they may 
be ſnatch'd from the revenging Beam; 
of tormenting Truth. But in vaio 
for they are reſerved for vengeance, 
that drops upon them leiſurely, and 
will never be exhauſted. The Truth 
which they were afraid to ſee, now 
becomes their Puniſhment ; they { 
it, but whillt it flies in their Faces, the 


ſight of it puts them beſide themſelves: 


Tis like the Thunder, which without 
hurting the outſide, penetrates 1nto the 
inmoſt Parts of the Bowels. The 
Soul melts in this Revenging Fire, as 
Metal in a burfiing Furnace, Its Tex. 
ture is deſtroy'd, and yet there is fo. 
thing conſum'd: It diſſolves it to the 
very firſt Principles of Life ; and ye 
it can never die. They are tyed te 
themſelves, and can find neither Ealc 
nor comfort for the leaſt Minute. 
They ſubſiſt only by their Revenge 
upon themſelves, and Deſpair, which 


makes them Furious. Among ſo MB 
| 9 


e 
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Iny Objects which made his Hair Rand. 
Lelemachus faw ſeveral of the Ancient 
Wings of Lyaza Puniſh'd, for having 
Ipreferr'd the Pleaſures of a Voluptuous 
Life to that of Application; which 
Jought to be inſeparable from Royalty 


g order to procure the Eaſe of their 
People. 
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THE 
ADVENTURES 


OF 


TELEMACHUS 


The Son of 


ULYSSES 


PART.» 


T HESE Kings reproached one 
another of Folly and Stupidity : 
Says one to another who had been his 
Son; did not I, when I was Old, and 
near my Death, often recommend to 
your Care the reparation of thoſe 8 
chiefs 
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chiefs which my own negligenc had 
occaſion'd ! The Son repli'd, O unhap- 
py Father ! *Tis you that have ruin'd 
me ; *twas your Example that habitu. 
ated me to Pride, Arrogancy and 
Cruelty to Mankind. While I ſaw 
you Reign in ſo Effeminate a manner, 
ſurrounded with ſervile Paraſites; ] 
addicted my ſelf to the Love of Flatte- 
ry and Pleaſures; I thought the ref 
of Men were in reſpect of Kings, what 
other Animals are in regard of Men ; 1 
{ay I thought 'em no better than Beaſts, 
and that no other account was to be 
made of them, but only what Service 
they could render, and what advantage 
might be expected from em. This 1 
believed, and *twas you that made me 
believe it, and now I endure all theſe 
Miſeries for imitating your Example. 
To thele Reproaches they added the 
moſt dreadful Curſes, and were irri- 
tated with ſo much Rage, that they 
ſeem'd ready to tear one another in 
Pieces. Beſides, round about theſe 
Kings, there hover'd (like ſo many 
Owls in the Shades of Night) cruel 
Suſpicions, vain Allarms and Due 

- ences 
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dences, Which revenge Subjects on 
their Kings for their ſeverity. The 
unſatiable thirſt of Riches, that falſe 
kind of Glory which is always Tyran- 
nical, and vile Effeminacy, which re- 
doubles all the Evils they ſuffer, with- 
out being able to give any true and 
ſolid Pleaſure. Many of theſe Kings 
were ſeverely puniſhed, not for the 
Evils they had done, but for neglecting 
the Good they ought to have done. 
All the Crimes of the People, which 
proceed from Negligence in the execu- 
tion of the Laws, were imputed to 
their Kings ; and and on them were all 
thoſe Diſorders charg'd which ſpring 
from Pride, Luxury, and all other Ex- 
ceſſes which throw Men into a violent 
State, and tempt 'em to contemn the 
Laws in acquiring Wealth. Above 
all, thoſe Kings were treated with ex- 
treme Rigour, Who inſtead of acting 
the part of good and vigilant Shep- 
herds towards the People, thought of 
nothing but how to ravage their Flocks, 
like ſo many voracious Wolves. But 
that which rais'd the Conſternation of 
1<emachus to the higheſt Degree, was 

to 
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to ſee m this Abyſs of Darkneſs and 
Miſery, a great number of Kings, who 
had paſt upon Earth for tolerably 
good Princes, now abandon'd to the 
Pains of Tartarus, for having ſuffer'd 
themſelves to be govern'd by wicked 
and deſigning Men. Theſe were pu- 
niſh'd for the Evils they had ſuffer'd to 
be committed by their Authority. In- 
deed the greateſt part of theſe Kings 
were neither Good nor Bad; their 
Weakneſs was ſo great, that they ne- 
ver had been afraid of being kept in 
ignorance of the Truth, nor ever had 
a true reliſh of Virtue, nor took Plea- 
{ure in doing Good. 

No ſooner was Telemachas got out of 
theſe dark Regions, but he felt himſelf 
as much eas'd as if one had remov'd a 
Mountain off his Breaſt. The ſenſe 
of this made him comprehend the Mi- 
ſery of thoſe that were ſhut up in this 
diſmal Place, without hope of being 
ever releas'd. It fill'd him with Hor- 
rour to obſerve how many Kings were 
more rizorov{ly Tormented than other 
Criminals. What, ſaid he, ſo many 
Duties, fo many Dangers, ſo many 

Snares, 


C3 


Snares, ſo many Difficulties in coming 
at the Truth, ſo as to be able to defend 
ones felf againſt others, and againſt 
ones (elf, and at laſt ſo many horrible 
Torments in Hell, after ſuch Agitati- 
ons, ſuch Aſſaults of Envy, and fo 
many Croſſes in a ſhort courſe of Life! 
O unthinking Man who is delirous of 
Reigning ! And happy he who limits 
his Deſires to a private and peaceable 
manner of Life, wherein ' tis leſs diffi- 
cult to be Vertuous. In making theſe 
Reflections his Mind was fill'd with 
Trouble and Horror, inſomuch, that 
he fell into a kind of Conſternation, 
which made him feel ſomething of that 
Deſpair, which racks thoſe miſerable 
Princes whoſe wretched Condition he 
had been conſidering. But in propor- 
tion to the degrees of diſtance he gain'd 
it1 retiring from theſe ſad Territories of 
Darkneſs, Horror and Deſpair, his 
Courage began gradually to revive ; he 
re gain'd his Breath as he went forward, 
and ſoon was entertain'd with a diſtant 
View of the mild and pure Rays of 
Light that darted from thoſe bleſſed 
Regions where the Heroes reſide. 


Here 
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Here dwelt all thoſe vertuous Kings, 
who had prudently govern'd Men till 
that time. They were ſeparated from 
other good Men; for as wicked Prin. 
ces ſufferd Torments in Tartaras infi. 
nitely more violent than thoſe of other 
Criminals of a low and private Condi- 
tion; ſo theſe good Kings enjoy'd a 
Happineſs in Ehſium, infinitely exceed- 
ing that of the reſt of Mankind, who 
had devoted themſelves to Vertues , 
when upon Earth. Towards theſe 
Kings Telemachus advanc'd. They were 
in odoriferous Groves, on Meadows 
cover'd with immortal Green, and al- 
ways deck'd with Flowers; a Thou- 
ſand little Rivulers water'd this happy 
Place with their limpid Streams, which 
refreſh'd it after a moſt agreeable man- 
ner ; an infinite number of pretty Birds 
made theſe Groves reſound with their 
ſweet Harmony. Here they ſee at once 
the beautiful Flowers of the Spring 
growing on the Turf, under their Feet; 
and the pleaſant Fruits of Autumn 
hanging on the I rees, over their Heads. 
Here the parching Heat of the furious 
Dog: ſtar is never tcic; here the rough 
̃ North- 


North-wind never dares to blow, to 
make 'em feel the rigours of Winter. 
Neither War, that thirſts for Blood, 
nor cruel Envy, that bites with inve- 
nom'd Teeth, having twiſted Vipers in 
her Boſom, and wreath'd about her 
Arms; nor Jealouſies, Diſtruſts, Fears, 
nor vain Deſires, ever aproach this 
bleſſed Region of Peace. In this ha p- 
py Place, the Day ne'er knows an 
End; and the Night with her gloomy 
Vail is utterly a Stranger here. A pure 
and inſinuating Light ſpreads it ſelf 
round the Bodies of theſe juſt Men, 
and encompaſſes them with its own 
Rays like a Garment, Tis not like 
that which illuminates the Eyes of mi- 
ſerable Mortals, which in compariſon 


of this is little better than Dackneſs. 


_ *Tis rather a celeſtial Glory than Light; 
for it penetrates the thickeſt Bodies, af- 
ter a more ſubtile manner, than the 
Beams of the Sun can pierce the pureſt 
Cryſtal: Let it never Dazels, but on 
the contrary, fortifies the Eyes, and 
produces an unſpeakable ſerenity in the 
inmoſt receſſes of the Soul. Tis this 
alone that nouriſhes thoſe bleſſed Men; 
| 1 
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it penetrates 'em, and incorporates it 
ſelf with 'em: They ſee it, they feel 
it, they breath it; it cauſes an inex- 
hauſt ble Fountain of Peace and Joy to 
ſpring vp 1n their Souls. In this Abyss of 
Joy they plunge themſelves, and live in 
it, as Fiſhes do in the Sea; they deſire no- 
thing, they have every thing without 
having any thing; for the reliſh of this 
pure Light appeaſes the Hunger of 
their Souls, all their Wiſhes are ſatiſ⸗ 
fied, and their fulneſs raiſes them above 
all that which Men with empty and 
hungry Minds fo earneſtly ſeek upon 
Earth. All the Pleaſures that ſurround 
'em, are nothing to em, becauſe their 
conſummate Happineſs which proceeds 

from within 'em, leaves em void of fen- 
ſation, for every the moſt delicious thing 
they ſee without em. Juſt as the Gods 
who are ſatiated with Nectar and Am- 
broſia, would diſdain to feed on thoſe 
groſs Meats which would be preſented 
them at the moſt exquiſite Treat that 
Mortals could make em. All manner 
of Evils fly far away from this Place of 
Tranquility, Death, Sickneſs, Pover- 
ty, Pain, Regrets, Remorſes, "_ 

a 
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and Hopes too (which often colt us as 

much as our very Fears) vain Imagi- 
nations, Diſguſts, and Vexations can 
gone of 'em find entrance here. The 
oſty Montains of Thrace that thruſt 
their Brows (which have been cover'd 
with Snow and Ice from the very be- 
ginning of the World) into the Clouds 
of Heaven, might fooner be overturn- 
ed from their Foundation, which 1s 
fix d in the Center of the Earth, than 
the Hearts of theſe righteous Men be 
mov'd in the leaſt degree; only they 
pity the Inhabitants of this World for 
the Miferies that oppreſs em, yet tis 
ſuch a {weet and calm kind of Com- 
paſſion as can't in the leaſt alter their im- 
mutable Felicity: An everlaſting 
Youth, an endleſs Happineſs, and a 
Glory altogether Divine, is conſpicu- 
ous in their Countenances ; but their Joy 
has 1 it that is frothy and un- 
comely. Tis a noble Alacrity, ſweet 
and full of Majeſty. ?Tis a ſublime 
Guſt of Truth and Virtue that tran- 
ſports em. They are every moment, 
without Interruption, in ſuch a kind 
of extaſie of Mind, as that which ſei- 
Zes 
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zes a tender Mother at the ſight of her 
beloved Son, whom after a long ab- 
tence ſhe had given over for dead. 
But th's Rapture which {ſoon retires 
troia ſuch a Mother's Heart, never 
forſates the Souls of theſe Men; it ne- 
ver languiſhes for ſo much as an Inſtant, 
but always continues freſh and new: 
They have the Tranſports of Inebru- 
tion Without the diſturbance and fol- 
ly of it: They entertain one another 
with Diſcourſes on what they ſee and 
taſte: They trample under their Feet 
the ſweet Delights, and vain Pomps 
of their former Condition, which they 
in ſome ſort bewail: They reflect 
with Pleaſure on thoſe ſad , but ſhort 
Years, wherein they were oblig'd to 
oppoſe their own Inclinations ; and to 
ftem the Impetuous Torrent of the 
Parſuaſions of corrupt Men, to become 
Vertuous : They admire the Aſſiſtance 
which was given*em by the Gods, who 
conducted 'em as it were, by the hand 
in the Paths of Virtue, through a mul- 
rude of Perils. There is ſomething 
Divine, which I know not how to ex- 
preſs, that runs inceſſantly . 
t 
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their Hearts like a Stream of the Di- 
vine Nature it ſelf, and unites it ſelf 
to em; they ſee, they taſte, they are 
happy, and feel they ſhall always be 
ſo; they all fing together the Praiſes of 
the Gods, and all of em together make 
but one Voice, but one Thought, but 
one Heart, but one Felicity, which 
conſtanly ebbs and flows, as it were, 
in theſe united Souls. While they en- 
joy theſe Divine Raptures, whole Ages 
glide away more ſwiftly than Hours 
do among Mortals here on Earth; and 
yet a thouſand & a thouſand Ages when 
claps'd, don't in the leaſt diminiſh their 
Happineſs, which is always new and al- 
ways entire. They all Reign together; 
not on ſuch Thrones as may be over- 
turn'd by the Hands of Mei, but in 
themſelves with a Pow<r that can ne- 
ver be ſhaken. For now they have no 
more need to reader rhe afelves formi- 
dable by a Fower bo179w*d from a vile 
and nulerable People; they no more 
wear thoſe vain Diadems, under whoſe 
dazling Luſtre ſc many Fears and me- 
:ancholy Cares lie hid. The Gods chem- 
iclves have with their own Hands 
plac'd 
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plac'd Crowns of Glory on their Heads, 


the beauty of which nothing can ever 
Tarniſh. 


1elemachas, who was ſeeking his Fa. | 


ther, and was once afraid of finding 
him in theſe Regions, was fo raviſh'd 
with this Taſt he had of Peace, Joy, 
and Happineſs, that he could have 
wiſh'd to have met him here; and 
could not chuſe but be troubled to 
think of being conſtrain'd himſelf to 
return again into the Society of Mor- 
tals. This is the Place, ſaid he, where 
true Life is to be found, and as for ours 
"tis but a kind of Death: But that 
which {urpriz'd him with wonder was, 
that he had feen ſo many Kings pu- 
niſb'd in Tartarus, and fo few in the 
Elyſian Fields; He learn'd from this, 
that there are few Kings whoſe Minds 
are firm and courageous enough, to 
reſiſt their own Power, and to reject 
the Flattery of ſo many Perſons, who 
make it their Buſineſs to excite all their 
Paſſions; ſo that good Kings muſt 
needs be very rare; and the greateſt 
part of 'em are ſo wicked, that the 
Gods would not be Juſt, if after hav- 


ing 
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ing ſuffer'd them to abuſe their Power 
during their Life, they ſhould not pu- 
niſh them ſeverely after their Death. 
Telemachus not finding his Father 
Ulyſſes among theſe Kings, caſt his 
| Eyes about to ſeek at leaſt rhe Divine 


Laertes his Grand-father. While he 
was looking round for him in vain, 
an old Man, venerable, and full of 
Majeſty, advanc'd towards him. His 
old Age did not reſemble that of Men 
on Earth, when oppreſs'd with the 
weight of numerous Years; it only 
ſignify'd that he had been old before 
his death; it was a mixture of all the 
Gravity of old Age, with all the Gra- 
ces of Youth; for thoſe Graces revive 
even 1n the moſt decrepid old Men 
at the very moment of their entrance 
into the Ehſian Fields. This Perſon 
aavanc'd with ſpeed, and look'd upon 
lelemachas with Complacency, as one 
that was very dear to him. Telema- 
45, who did not know him, was in 
pain, and his Thoughts held him in 
iuipence: I forgive thee, O my Son, 
tach the old Man, that thou doſt not 
know me; Lam Arciſius, the Father 

of 
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of Laertes; I finiſh*d my Days a little 
before Vhſſes my Grandſon went to the 
Siege of Ir, and thou waſt then a lit. 
tle Infant in thy Nurſe's Arms. 1 
even then conceiv'd great hopes of thee, 
and thou haſt not diſappointed my Ex. 
pectation; ſince I fee thou art come 
down into the Kingdom of Plato to 
ſeek thy Father, and the Gods ſup- 
port thee in this Enterprize. O happy 
Child, thou art belov'd of the Gods, 
wha prepare for thee a Glory like that 
of thy Father! and O how happy am 
I to ſee thee again! Leaveoff looking 
after thy Father U/yſſes in theſe Regi 
ons; he is yet alive; he is reſerv'd 


to advance our Family in the Ile of 


Ithaca; and Laertes himſelf, tho' he 
ſtoops under the burden of Age, yet 
ſees the Light, and lives in hope to ſee 
his Son return to cloſe his Eyes; Thus 
Men fade away like Flowers, which 
in the Morning blow and diſplay their 
Beauty, and in the Evening are wi 
ther'd and trampled under Foot. The 
Generations of Mortals ſlide away like 
the Waters of a rapid River; and no- 
thing can ſtop the Courſe of T *. 

x whuc 
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E which draws after it even thoſe Thin 
that ſeem the moſt immoveable. Thy 
ſelf, O my dear Son, thy ſelf, who now 


enjoy*(t a Youth ſo vigorous and capa- 
ple of Pleaſures, thou wilt do well to 
remember that this gay part of th 

Age is but a Flower that will be al- 
moſt as ſoon wither'd as blown; thou 
wilt ſee thy ſelf inſenſibly chang'd; 
theſe ſmiling Graces, and ſweet Plea- 
ſures, this Strength, Health and Gaiety, 
will vaniſh like a pleaſant Dream, and 
will only leave the ſad Remembrance 
of em behind. Languiſhing old Age, 
that Enemy of Pleaſures, will bend thy 
Body double; infeeble thy trembling 
Limbs, and dry up hat Spring of Joy 
which now. riſes in thy Soul, make 
thee diſreliſh what is preſent, and fear 
what is to come, and render thee in- 
ſenſible of every thing but Pain and 
Sorrow. This Time to thee ſeems 
diſtant ; but alas! my Son, thou art 
miſtaken ; it advances apace, and will 
ſoon arrive; that which approaches 
with ſo much rapidity, can't be far 
from thee ; the preſent time flies away, 
and is remote already, fince it vaniſhes 
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Courſe of Life, and the love of Juſtice, 


in the moment we ſpeak of it, and can 
come near us no mere. Therefore, 
my Son, ne'er reckon on the preſent, 
but bear up in the rough and difficult 
Path of Virtue in Proſpect of the fu. 
ture. Prepare thy ſelf by a virtuous 


for a place in the happy Regions of 
Peace. Thou art born to Reign after 
thy Father Vſſes, whom thou ſhalt 
at laſt ſee Maſter of 1haca in a little 
time: Thou art born to Reign; but 
alas! my Son, how deluding a thiog 
is Regal Power? If you look upon it 
at a diſtance, you {ee nothing but Au- 
thority, Pomp and Pleaſure ; but take 
a nearer Proſpect, and it appears full 
of thorny Cares and Difficulties. A 
private Man may without diſhonour. 
ing himſcif, lead a pleaſant and obicure 
Life, but a King degrades himſelf it he 
prefers an eaſie and unaQtive Life to the 
painful Offices of Government; be 
owes himſelf to all the People he G- 
verns, and he is never permitted to be 
his on: His leaſt Faults are of infinite 
Conſequence, becauſe they occaſion 


national Miſeries, and that n 
| or 
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' for ſeveral Ages: He ought to ſuppreſs 
Ihe Preſumption of ill Men, to ſupport 
Innocence, and diſſipate Calumny. 
is not enough for him to do no Miſ- 
chief, but he muſt do all the Good that 
s poſſible for him to do according to 
he Neceſſity of the State. Tis not e- 
Hough for him to do Good for his own 
art; he muſt beſides this, hinder all 
She Miſchief others wöuld do if not 
eſtrained. Fear therefore, O my Son, 
ear a Condition ſo perilous; arm with 
ourage againſt thy Self, againſt thy 
Paſſions, and againſt Flatterers In 
peaking theſe Words, Arceſius ſeem'd 
Inimated with a Divine Flame, and 
ew'd Telemathus à Countenance full 
dt Compaſſion for the Miſeries that ac- 
ompany a Royal State; when ' tis aſ- 
um'd, faid he, to farisfie ones ſelf, *tis 
monſtrous Tyranny-; when 'tis taken 
Ip, to fulfil the Duties that belong to 
, and to guide innumerable Multi- 
des, as a Father governs his Chil- 
ren, 'tis a "preſſing Weine which 


us Mequres an Heroick Courage and Pa- 
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ne ene On the other hand, *tis as cer- 
er n chat ſuch as have reign'd with un- 
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corrupted Virtue, poſſeſs here all thy 
the Power of the Gods can pive, t 
render their Happineſs compleat. 3 
f While Arceſius expreſs'd himſelf if. 


f ter this manner, his Words enter'd in 

* to the very Soul of Telemachus, and 
0 were deeply impreſs'd on his Hear, 
| like thoſe indelible Characters which 


an expert Artiſt engraves on Braſs, wit 
a deſign to have them expos to the 
View of all Poſterity : His ſage Advice 
paſgd like a ſubtile Flame, and pers 
trated into the Heart of Telemachus, { 
that he felt himſelf ſtrangely mov'd and 
l inflam'd. Something Divine, which 
I know not how to deſcribe, feem'd u 
i melt his Heart within him. Tha 
which he carried in the inmoſt Apart 
ments of his Soul, ſecretly conſum! 
him; he knew not how either to cot 


tain it or endure it, or to reſiſt ſo vo © 
N lent an Impreſſion; it was a ſweſc 
and calm kind of Sorrow; a live 

and delightful Sentiment, mix'd with i 

ſort of Torment capable of depriving ic 

one of Life. b 

At length Telemichus began to rec 4: 

W 


ver himſelf, and to breath more free) 


Fg 
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he diſcern'd in the Countenance of Ar- 


ceſius, a great Reſemblance of Laertes ; 


he thought too he had a ſort of a con- 
fusd Remembrance, that he had ſeen 
in his Father Ones the ſame kind of 
Lineaments, W 


en he parted for the 
Siege of Trey. Theſe Reflections melt- 
ed his tender Heart, ſo that Tears mix d 


with Joy, gently trickled from his Eyes; 


he would fain have embrac'd a Perſon 
ſo dear to him; he attempted it ſeve- 
ral times, but all in vain; the empty 
Shadow {till eſcap'd his Embraces ; as 
a deluſive Dream flies from a Man, 
when he imagines he is poſſeſs'd of a 


real Enjoyment : One while his thirſty 
Mouth purſues a Stream that ſlides a- 


way from- him ; Another while his 
Lips move to form Words which his 
faltering Tongue cannot utter; he 
earneſtly ſtretches out his Hands, and 
can take hold of nothing. Juſt ſo it was 
with Telemachas, who could not ſatisfie 
the tender Sentiments of his Soul ; he 
lees Arceſius, hears him, ſpeaks to him, 
but cannot touch him. In fine, he 
asd him, who thoſe Men were, that 
were round about him. Thou ſeeſt, 
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my Son, reply*d this Grave Old Men, 
thoſe Perſons who have been the Orng. 
ment of the Ages wherein they live, 
the Glory and Happineſs of. Mankind; 
thou ſeeſt the ſmall number of King, WW 
who have been truly worthy of Roy. iſ 
alty, and have faithfully perform'd the 
Function of Gods upon Earth. Theſe WW 
others whom thou ſeeſt not far from 
'em, but ſeparated by rhe little Cloud, 
have a Glory too, but nothing near ſo 
great. Theſe indeed are Hero's, but 
the Recompence of their Valour and 
Military Expeditions, is not to be com- 
par d with that of Wiſe, Juſt, and he. 
neficent Kings: Among thoſe Hero's 
thou ſeeſt The/eus, whote Countenance 
is ſomewhat dejected; he has felt the 
Unhappineſs of having too much Cre- 
dulity for an intriguing Wife; and is 
{till afliQed for having ſo unjuſtly de- 
ſir'd of Neptune, the Death of his Son 
Hippolitus : Happy had he been, if he 
had not ſo eaſily and readily given Way 
to the Paſſion of, Anger. Thou allo 
ſeeſt Achilles leaning on his Spear, be- 
cauſe of the Wound the diſſolute P. 
gave him on the Heel, which put 10 

en 
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end to his Days. If he had been as 
Wiſe, Juſt, and Moderate, as he was 
Intrepid, the Gods would have granted 
him a long Reign; but they had pity 
on the Phitiotes and Dolopes, over 
whom, according to the ordinary 
Courſe of Nature, he was to have 
reign'd after his Father Peleus; and 
they were not willing to leave ſo ma- 
ny People at the mercy of a violent anc 
turious Man, more eaſie to be pro- 
vok'd, than the moſt unquiet Sea is to 
be mov'd by a ſudden Storm. The 
fatal Siſters have cut off the Thread 
of his Life; he was like a Flower 
{carce fully Blown, that is cut down 
by the rude Plow-man, and falls before 
the end of the Day that gave it Birth. 
The Gods were willing to uſe him only 
as they do Floods and Tempefts, to 
puniſh Men for their Crimes: They 
employ'd Achilles to beat down the 
Walls of Troy, to revenge the Perjury 
ot Laomedon, and the unjuſt Amours 
of Parzs : And after having us'd him 
as the Inſtrument of their Vengeance, 
they are appeasd; and have refus'd 
the Tears of Thetis, to ſuffer this young 
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Hero any longer upon Earth, who 
was fit for nothing but to diſturb the 
World, and to overthrow Cities and 
Kingdoms. But doſt thou obſerve 
that other Perſon who looks ſo fiercely? 
"Tis Ajax the Son of Telemon, and 
Coulin ro Achilles; to be fure thou art 
not ignorant what Glory he acquird 
in Battel ; after the Death of Achilles, 
he pretended his Armour ought not to 
be given to any but himſelf ; but thy 
Father did not think fit to give him the 
precedency ; and the Creeks gave Judg- 
ment in favour of Ulyſſes. Ajax upon 
this, kill'd himſelf in Deſpair : Indig- 
nation and Deſpair are ſtil] painted on 
his Countenance. My Son, forbear 
to approach him, for he would think 
thou hadſt a mind to inſult over him, 
on the account of his Misfortune, which 
ought to be bewail'd. Doſt thou not 
ſee that he looks upon us with Pain, 
and ruſhes haſtily into the dark Grove, 
becauſe he hates to fee us? On the o- 
ther ſide thou ſeeſt Hector, who had 
been Invincible, if the Son of Ther: 
had not been in the World. But take 


notice how Azamemnon paſles _ 
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ſtill carrying the Marks of Chtemne- 
$ /rs's Perfidiouſneſs. O my Son, I 
E tremble to think of the Misfortunes of 
that Family, of the Impious Tantalus; 
the Contention of the two Brothers 
Atreus and Thyeftes, fill'd that Houſe 
Vith Horror and Blood. Alas! how 
one Crime draws a multitude of others 
© after it? Agamemnon When he return'd 
at the Head of the Greeks, from the 
Siege of Troy, had not time to enjoy in 
Peace the Glory he had acquir'd in 
War; and this is the Deſtiny of almoſt 
all Conquerors. All thoſe Men whom 
thou ſeeſt there, have been formidable 
in War; but have not been of an Ami- 
able and Vertuous Diſpoſition, there. 
fore are only admitted into the ſecond 
Manſion of the Ehſian Fields. 

As for theſe others, who have reign'd 
with Juſtice, and had a tender Affe- 
ction for their People, they are the in- 
umate Friends of the Gods. While 
Achilles and Agamemnon, full of their 
Quarrels and Battels, ſtill retain their 
Diſquietments and natural Defects ; 
while they in vain regret the Life 

which they have loſt, and afflict them 
Bb 5 {elves 
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felves with the Thoughts of being now 
Impotent and Vain Shadows; the: 
Juſt Men, who are refin'd by that D. 


vine Light which nouriſhes em, ha. 


ving nothing more to defire to make 
em happy, Behold with Compaſſion MR 
the uneaſineſſes of poor Mortals ; and 
the greateſt Affairs that agitate the 
Minds of Ambitious Men, appear to 
them like the trifling Play of Chil. 
dren ; their Hearts are repleniſh'd with 
Truth and Virtue, which they dray 
at the Fountain Head. They have 
now nothing more to ſuffer either from 
others or from themſelves; no more 
Wiſhes, no more Neceſſities, no more 
Fears; all is at an end with them en. 
cept their Joy which can never end. 
Conſider, my Son, this Ancient King 
lnachus, who founded the Kingdom of 
Argos; thou ſeeſt how full of Sweet: 
nets and Majeſty his Old Age appears; 
the Flowers grow under his Steps ; he 
treads fo lightly, that his walking rt 
ſembles the flying of a Bird ; he holds 
a Golden Book in his Hand, and 1n an 
Eternal Tranſport, ſings the wonder- 


ful Works of the Gods ; from his 11 
| al 
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and Mouth, he breaths exquiſite Odors ; 
the Harmony of his Lyre and Voice 
together is capable of Raviſhing the 
Gods, as well as Men. He 1s thus re- 
warded for the Love he hore to the 
People he aſſembled within rhe compaſs 
of his New Walls, to whom he gave 
excellent Laws. On the other ſide, 
thou mayſt' fee amongſt thoſe Myrtles, 
Cecrops the Egyptian, who was the firſt 
| King of Athens, a City conſecrated to 
that wiſe Goddeſs, whoſe Name it 
bears: This Cecrops brought whole- 
ſome Laws from Ezypr (a Country 
which has been to Greece the Source 
both of Learning and lars i by 
this means he poliſh'd the rough Tem 
pers of the Towns of Attica, and uni- 
ted them by the Bands of Civil Socie- 
ty. He was eminent for Juſtice, Hu- 
manity and Compaſſion ; he left his 
People in great Proſperity, and his Fa- 
mily but in a middle State; he was not 
wiling to have his Children ſucceed 
him in his Authority; becauſe he judg'd 
there were others more worthy of that 
Truſt. I muſt likewiſe needs ſhew 
tice Ericthon, in this little Valley, who 
in- 
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ſelves with the Thoughts of being now 


Impotent and Vain Shadows; theſe | 


Juſt Men, who are refin'd by that Di. 
vine Light which nouriſhes em, ha. 
ving nothing more to defire to make 

em happy, Behold with Compaſſion 
the uneaſineſſes of poor Mortals ; and 
the greateſt Affairs that agitate the 
Minds of Ambitious Men, appear to 

them like the trifling Play of Chil. 
dren ; their Hearts are repleniſh'd with 
Truth and Virtue, which they draw 
at the Fountain Head. They have 
now nothing more to ſuffer either from 
others or from themſelves ; no more 
Wiſhes, no more Neceſſities, no more 
Fears; all is at an end with them en. 
cept their Joy which can never end. 
Conſider, my Son, this Ancient King 
lnachus, who founded the Kingdom of 
Argos; thou ſeeſt how full of Sweet: 
nets and Majeſty his Old Age appears; 
the Flowers grow under his Steps; he 
treads fo lightly, that his walking fe- 
ſembles the flying of a Bird ; he holds 
a Golden Book in his Hand, and 1n an 
Eternal Tranſport, ſings the wonder- 


ful Works of the Gods; from his hem 
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and Mouth, he breaths exquiſite Odors ; 
the Harmony of his Lyre and Voice 
together is capable of Raviſhing the 
Gods, as well as Men. He 1s thus re- 
warded for the Love he bore to the 
People he aſſembled within rhe compaſs 
of his New Walls, to whom he gave 
excellent Laws. On the other fide, 
thou mayſt fee amongſt thoſe Myrtles, 
Cecrops the Egyptian, who was the firſt 
King of Athens, a City conſecrated to 
that wiſe Goddeſs, whoſe Name it 
bears: This Cecrops brought whole- 
ſome Laws from Ezypr (a Country 
which has been to Greece the Source 
both of Learning and ws ire by 
this means he poliſh'd the rough Tem 
pers of the Towns of Attica, and uni- 
ted them by the Bands of Civil Socie- 
ty. He was eminent for Juſtice, Hu- 
manity and Compaſſion ; he left his 
People in great Proſperity, and his Fa- 
mily but in a middle State; he was not 
willing to have his Children ſucceed 
him in his Authority; becauſe he judg'd 
there were others more worthy of that 
Truſt. I muſt likewiſe needs ſhew 
thee Exicthon, in this little Valley, who 
in- 
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invented the uſe of Silver for Money 
this he did with a Deſign to facilitate 
Commerce among the Cities of Greece; 
but he foreſaw the Inconvenience at. 
tending this Invention. Apply your 
ſelves, (ſaid he, to all thoſe People) to 
multiply natural and true Riches in 
your Dwellings. Cultivate the Earth, 


that you may have great plenty of Corn, 


Wine, Oyl, and other Fruits. Get in- 
numerable Flocks, that may nouriſh 
you with their Milk, and Cloath you 


with their Wooll. Hereby you will W 


put your ſelves in a Condition never to 
be afraid of Poverty : The more Chil. 
dren you have, the Richer you'll be, 
"ras you inure 'em to Labour and 

nduftry ; for the Earth is inexhauſti- 
ble, and augments her Fruitfulneſs in 
proporrion to the Number of her Inha- 
bitants, who take care to manure her. 
She liberally rewards the Labour of em 
all; whereas ſhe is tenacious and reſer- 
ved to them that Cultivate her after a 


. negligent manner. Endeavour there. 


fore principally to acquire this real 
Wealth, which Anſwers the real Neceſ- 
fties of Mankind: As for . 

i C 


C993 
Account ought to be made of it any far- 
ther than it is neceſſary, either to carry 
on ſuch Wars as you are unavoidably 
engag'd in abroad, or in the way of 
Commerce, for ſuch neceſſary Com- 
modities as are wanting in your own 
Country; and it were to be wiſd 
that Traffick were ſuffer'd to fall to the 
Ground, of all ſuch Things as ſerve 
only to maintain Luxury, Vanity, and 
Effeminacy. The wiſe Ericthon would 
often ſay, my dear Children, I am 
much afraid I have made you a fatal 
Preſent, in giving you the Invention of 
Money : I foreſee it will excite Ambi- 
tion, Avarice, and Pride; that it will 
ſupport an infinite number of pernicious 
Arts, which only tend to debaſe and 
corrupt the Manners of Men ; that it 
will make you diſreliſh that happ 
Simplicity which makes your Lives ſo 
very quiet and ſecure : In fine, That 
it will make you deſpiſe Agriculture, 
Which is the ſupport of human Life, 
and the ſource of all ſolid Riches ; but 
the Gods are my Witneſſes, that my 
Heart was upright, when I imparted 
this Iavention to you, which indecd is 
uſeful 


(28) 
uſeful in it ſelf. But at length when 
Ericthon found that Money, as he had 
foreſeen, corrupted the People, he for 
Grief retired into a ſolitary Mountain, 
where he liv'd in Poverty, at a diſtance 
from Mankind, till he became extreme 
Old, without being willing to medͤdle 
with the Government of Cities. Not 
long after him appear'd in Greece, the 
famous 7 riprolemas, whom Ceres had 
taught the Art of Tilling the Ground, 
and covering it every Year with a Gild. 
ed Harveſt. Not that Men were till 
then ignorant of Corn, and the manner 
of multiplying it by ſowing; but they 
knew not the Art of Husbandry to that 
Perfection, till Triptolemns, ſent by Ce. 
res, came with the Plough in his Hand 
to offer the Favours of this Goddeſs to 


all thoſe Nations who had Courage e- 


nough to overcome this natural Lazi- 
neſs, and to addict themſelves to aſſidu- 
ous Labour. Triptolemus ſoon taught 
the Greets the way of cleaving the 
Ground into Furrows, and of rendring 
her fertile in tearing up her Boſom. 
The ſweating and indefatigable Rea: 
pers foon made the Ripe _— 

orn 
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Corn that cover'd the Fields, fall un- 
der their ſharp Sicles ; even the Wild 
and Barbarous People that were ſcat- 
ter'd up and down in the Foreſts of 

Epirus and Ætolia, ſeeking Acorns for 
their Food, became civiliz'd, and ſub- 
mitted to the Laws, when they had 
learn'd the way of making Corn grow, 
and of Baking Bread. 7 rpto/emas made 
the Greeks know the Pleaſure of owing 
their Riches to nothing but their La- 
bour, and of finding in their own Fields 
whatever was neceſſary to render their 
Lives Commodious and Happy. This 
ſimple and innocent Plenty, entail'd 
on Agriculture, made them remem- 
ber Ericthon's Counſel, ſo that they 
ſlighted Mony, and all Artificial Rich- 
es, that become ſo only by the Fancy 
of Men, which tempts them to ſeek 
after dangerous Pleaſures, and divert 
'em from Labour, in which they 
would find all real Wealth, with Pu— 
rity of Manners, in the full Enjoyment 
of L:berty. They were then convinc'd, 
that a Fruitful and well Cultivated 
Field, was the True Treaſure of 


a Family, that was wile enough to 
be 
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be content to live frugally, as ther 
Fathers had done before em. And 
happy had the Greeks been, if they had 
continu'd firm and- ſteady in embracing 
Maxims ſo proper to render em pow. 
erful: Happy Lovers of Liberty and 
Vertue! But alas! they begin to ad- 
mire falſe Riches, and gradually neg- 
lect the true; they degenerate from 
their once admir'd Simplicity. O my 
Son, thou ſhalt one Day Reign; and 
then remember to bring Men back to 
the Exerciſe of Husbandry, to Honour 
that Art, to ſupport thoſe that apply 
themſelves to it, and neither to {utter 
the People to live in Idleneſs, nor to 
employ their Time in thoſe ſoft Arts 
that uphold Luxury and Vanity. Theſe 
two Mea that were ſo wiſe, when up- 
on Earth, are here cheriſh'd by the 
Gods rhemſelves. Obſerve it well, my 
Son, their Glory as far ſurpaſſes that of 
Achilles and other Hero's, who have 
only excelPd in Battel, as the agreeable 
Spring exceeds the frozen Winter, and 
as the Luſtre of the Sun out-ſhines the 
feebler Light of the Moon. 


While 
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While Arceſius was thus ſpeaking, 
he perceiv'd 1 elemachus had his Eyes 


con invally fix'd on the (ide of a little 


Wood of Laurel, by a little River, the 
Banks of which were painted with Vio- 
lers, Roſes, Lillies, and many other 
ſorts of odoriferous Flowers, whoſe 
lively Colours reſembled thoſe that 1n- 
veſt Iris, when ſhe deſcends from Hea- 
ven to bring ſome Meſſage from the 
Gods to mortal Men. *T was the great 
King Seſoſtris that Telemachus ſaw in this 
lovely Place ; he was a thouſand times 
more full of Majeſty, than he had ever 
been when upon the Throne of Egypt ; 
his Eyes emitted wild Rays of Light, 
which dazled thoſe of Telemachas ; 
any one that ſaw him would think he 
was overcharg'd with Nettar, the 
Spirit of the Gods had put him into fuch 
a Tranſport above the reach of human 
Reaſon, to recompence his Virtues. 
Said Telemachus to Arceſius, O my Fa- 
ther, I know Seſoſtris that wiſe King of 
Ez1pt, whom I ſaw not long ago. Ay, 
there he is, reply*d Arceſius, and thou 
leelt by his Example how magnificent 
the Gods are in rewarding Vertuous 
Princes: 
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Princes: But you ought to know, that 
all this Fel.city is nothing in Compari. 
ſon cf what was deſign'd for him, i 
too great Proſperity had not made him 
forger the Rules of Moderation and 
Juſtice. The paſſionate Deſire he had 
to abaſe the Pride and Inſolence of the 
1jrians, engagd him to take their Ci. 
ty. This Conqueſt gave him the Ambi. 
tion to attempt the making of others; 
ſo that he ſuffer'd himſelf to be ſeduced 
by the vain- glory of Conquerors. He 
{ubjugated, or, to {peak more proper. 
ly, ravag'd all Aſia. At his return into 
Egypt he found his Brother Poſleſs'd 
of the Throne, who by an unjuſt Go- 
vernment, had alrer'd the beſt Laws 
of the Country. Theſe are the Miſ 
chiefs Conquerors bring upon their own 
States, while they ſeek to uſurp thoſe 
of their Neighbours. 
jury, a King otherwiſe ſo Juſt and Be- 
neficent, did to the Laws; and ; tis this 
that diminiſhes the Glory which the 
Gods had prepar*d for him. Doſt thou 
not ſee that other Perſon, my Son, 
Whoſe Wound appears fo bright and 
glorious ; 'tis a King of Caria, 1 
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Dioclides, who devoted himſelf to die 
in Battle for his People, becauſe the 
Oracle had predicted that in the Wat 
of the Carians and Liciaus, that Nation 
whoſe King ſhould Periſh, ſhould be 
Victorzus. Here is another I would 
have thee conſider ; tis a wiſe Legilla- 
tor, who having given Laws to the Na- 
tion under his Conduct, proper to 
make 'em Virtuous and Happy, made 
'em Swear they would never violate 
any of thoſe Laws during his Abſence; 
after Which he left his Country Volun- 
tarily, exiling himſelt, and died Poor 
in a ſtrange Land, by this means to ob- 
lige his People always to obſerve theſe 
uleful Laws according to their Oath. 
That other Prince thou ſeeſt, is the ele- 
vemh King of the Fylians, and one of 
the Anceſtors of - wife Neſtor : When 
the Earth was ravag'd by a Peſtilence, 
which cover'd the Banks of Acheron 
with a multitude of new Ghoſts, he 
requeited of the Gods that they would 
ſuffer him to appeaſe their Anger, in ſa- 
tisfy ung by his Death for ſo many Thou- 
lands of innocent Men. The Gods 
heard his Petition, and gave him here a 

royal 
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_ Grandeur, in, compariſon of 
which all rhe Pomps of the Earth are 
bur ſo many vain Shadows. 

That old Man, whom thou ſeeſt 
crown'd with Flowers, is the famous 


Belus; he reign'd in Egypt, and Mar- 


ried Anchinoe, the Daughter of the God 
Nilus, who hides the Source of his 
Streams, and enriches the Countries 
which he Waters by his fruitful Inun- 
dations; he had two Sons, Danaus, 
of whoſe Hiſtory thou art not Igno- 
rant, and Egyptus, who gives his Name 
to that conſiderable Kingdom. Belus 
thought himſelf Richer, by the Prof. 
paul he gave his People, and the Love 

is Subjects bear to him, than by all the 
Tributes he could have exalted of em. 
Theſe Men, my Son, whom thou ſup- 
poſeſt to be dead, are alive; and that 
Life which Men lead amidſt many Mi- 
{cries on Earth, is no better than Death, 
only the Names of Things are chang'd. 


May it pleaſe the Gods to render thee 


Virtuous enough to merit this bleſſed 
Life, which nothing can ever either 
end or diſturb. Haſte away, *ris time 
to go and ſeek thy Father; before — 

| alt 
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ſhalt find him, alas, how much Blood- 
ſhed ſhalt thou ſee? But yet what 
glory waits for thee in the Fields of 
Heſperia ! Remember the Counſels of 
the wiſe Mentor; if thou follow'ſt them, 
thy Name ſhall be great among the 
Nations, and in all Apes. 

Having faid this, he preſently con- 
ducted Telemachas toward the Gate of 
Ivory, which leads out of the gloomy 
Empire of Pluto, Telemachus parted 
from him with Tears in his Eyes, 
without being able to embrace him : 
Being come out of theſe Dark Regions, 
he made what haſte he could to return 
to the Camp of the Allies, after he had 
again joyn'd the two young Cretens on 
the Way, who had accompanied him 
very near the Cavern, and had loſt 


their hope of ever ſeeing him again. 


In the mean time the chief Comman- 
ders of the Army met together, to de- 
liberate whether they ſhould poſleſs 
themſelves of Yenufis. It was an old 
Fort which Adraſtus had heretofore 
uſurp'd from his Neighbours the Apu- 
lians, Theſe were enter'd into the 
Confederacy againſt him, to nay 

Satiſ- 
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Satisfaction for this piece of Injuſtice. 
Aaraſias, to appeaſe em, had put this 
City by way of Caution, into the 
Hands of the Lacanians, but had by 
Money corrupted both the Lacanian 
Gariſon, and the Perſon that com- 
manded it; ſo that the Lacaniant had 
in reality no more Authority than he 
in Henuſia: And thus the Apuliams, who 
had conſented that the Lacanian Gari- 
{on ſhould keep .//2»afia, were trick'd 
in this Negotiation: A Citizen of Ve. 
nuſia, nam'd Demophantes, had made a 
private Offer to the Allies, to deliver 
up one of the Gates of the City in the 
Night. This Advantage was ſo much 
the greater, in that Adraſtas had ſent 
all the Ammunition and Proviſions 
to a Caltle near Venuſia, which could 
not de ſend it ſelf if Venaſia were taken. 
Philectetes and Neſtor had already given 
their Opinion, that ſuch a happy Op- 


the Principal. Commanders, . νοdb/ 
their Authority, and attracted by the 
Advantage of fo eaſy an Enckt prize, 
applauded tlieir Sentiment. Byt. Tele. 
mac hus at his teturn, made his utmoſt 
14 Etf orts 
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8 Arts to divert 'em from it. I am 
| not ignorant, ſaid he, that if ever any 
Man deſerved to be ſurpriz'd and de- 
ceiv'd, Aaraſtus does, who has fo of. 
tea dealt fraudulenty with every Body 
E cle. I ſee very well, that in ſurpriz- 


ing Venuſia, you'll only put your ſelves 
in poſſeſſing of a City that belongs to 
hoo, ſince it pertains to the Apulians, 
ho are one of your Confederate Par- 
ties: I confeſs you may do it with the 
better colour of Juſtice, in as much as 
Adraſtus, who has put this City as a 
Pledge in the Hands of others, has 
corrupted the Commander and the 
Garriſon, that he may enter it when 
he thinks fit : In fine, I underſtand as 
well as you, that if you take Venuſia, 
you'll next Day be Maſters of the Ca- 
{tle, where all Adraſtus his Proviſions 
are laid up, and ſo may end this ſo for- 
midable a War in two Days time. But 
15 it not much better to Periſh, than 
Conquer by ſuch means as theſe? Is 
Fraud to be repel'd by Fraud? Shall 
it be laid, that o many Kings who 
£n:cr'd into a Contederacy, to puniſh 
the Impious Aaraſius for his Guile, are 

become 
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become fraudulent like him? If '%; 
lawful for us to do as Aaraſtus haz 
done, he is not Guilty, and we are to 
be blam'd to go about to Puniſh him. 
What has all Heſperia, which is ſup. 
ported by ſo many Greek Colonig, i 
and by ſo many Heros, return'd from 
the Siege of Troy? Has Heſperia no o. 
ther Arms againſt the Perbdioviſreſ 
and Perjury of Aaraſtas, than the Pra. 
tice of the ſame Vices? You have 
{worn by the moſt ſacred Things, that 
you would leave Venuſia in Truſt, in 
the Hands of the Lacanians : The L- 
cani an Gariſon you ſay is corrupted with 
Aaraſius his Money; I believe it as 
well as you, but this Gariſon is paid 


by the Lacanians, and has not retusd 


to obey 'em; it has kept, at leaſt in 
appearance, a Neutiality. Neither 
Aaraſtus nor any of his Men have ever 
enter'd into Venuſia; the Treaty ſub- 
fiſts ; your Oa h is not forgotten by 
the Gods; ſhall we not keep the Pro- 
mites we have given, but only when 
we want plauſible Pretcxis to violate 
*em ? Shall ve not be fauhiul, and re 
ligiouſly regard our Oaths, but oy 

when 
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v hen there is nothing to be got in break. 
Wing them? If the Love of Virtue, and 
the Fear of the Gods don't move you, 
pe concern'd at leaſt for your Repu— 
tation, and for your Intereſt, If you 
Eſhcwy the World this pernicious Exam— 
3 of violating your Faith, and break- 
Wing your Oaths to Terminate a War, 
Bw hit Wars will you not ſtir up by your 
Elmpious Conduct? Which of your 
ENcizhbours will not find themſelves 
conſtrain'd to be jealous of you on all 
occaſions, and utterly to deteſt you? 
Who will for the future confide in you 
in the moſt preſſing Exigencies? What 
Security will you be able to give, if you 
ſhould have a mind to be ſincere, and 
when it would be of great Conſequence 
to you to perſuade your Neighbours of 
your fincerity ? Shall it be a ſolemn 

reaty, when you have trampled ſuch 
a one under your Feet? Shall it be an 
Jath, when it is known you make no 
account of the Gods, if you have any 
hope of gaining an Advantage by Per- 
jury? Peace will give no more Securi- 
„ in reſpect of you, than War; all 
har comes from you will be receiv'd as 
el C c War, 
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War, either ſecret and diſſembled, « iſ 
open and declar'd, You'll be look'd uy 
on as their perpetual Enemies, by all 
who have the misfortune to be you I 
Neighbours; all Affairs that require 
Reputation, Probity and Confidence, 
will become impoſſible to you. You 
will have no Means left to make your 
Promiſes believ'd: Beſides all this, {aid 
Telemachus, there is a more preſſing In. 
tereſt that ought to touch you very ſen- 
fibly : If you have any Senſe and Fore. 
{light left, and that is, that ſo deceitful 
a Conduct inwardly attacks the League 
in which you are engag'd, and will ſoon 
ruin it; and thus by your Perjury you 
will open a way fora Triumph to 4- 
araſtus, At theſe words the whole Al- 
ſembly was mov'd, and ask'd him, how 
he durſt affirm, that an Action whic 
would certainly give the Confederates: 
Victory, could ruin the Confederacy : 
How, reply'd he, will you be able tc 
truſt one another, if you once break th 
only Bond of Society, and mutual Con 
fidence, which is Faith and Sincerity 
After you have once eſtabliſhed it for 
Maxim, that the Rules of Probity . 
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Fidelity may be broken in Proſpect of 
pme great Advantage; How can any 
ne you put Confidence in any of the 
Net? For when this laſt ſhall find it ve. 
y Commodious for his Intereſt to falſi- 
ehis Word, and impoſe on you, how 
vin you help your ſelves? Which of 
au will not endeavour to prevent the 
\rtifices of his Neighbour by Tricks of 
Wi own? And what will become of the 
onfederacy, when by a common deli- 
eration, *tis agreed among 'em, that 
tis lawful to ſurprize a Neighbour by 
uch Wiles, and to violate the moſt ſo- 
mn Engagements? What mutual Di- 
ruſt and Diviſions will be among you? 
nd what violent Efforts to deſtroy each 
ther? Adraſtus will have no need then 
odeltroy you; you will do your own 
Buſineſs ſufficiently, in juſtifying ſuch 
rerfidiouſneſs. O wiſe and magnani- 
nous Princes! who Command with ſo 
nuch Prudence ſuch innumerable Mul- 
iades of People, do not diſdain to 
learken to the Counſel of a young Man: 
Il you ſhould fall into the moſt terrible 
Eitremities, into Which War ſometimes 
Mcipitates Men, you might be reliev'd 
: Cc2 by 
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by the Vigilance, and the Efforts q 
your Virtue; for true Courage nere 
ſuffers it ſelf to be entirely depreſs; hu 
if ever you break the Barrier of Honour 
and Fidelity, your loſs will become ine. 
parable;you will never be able to reef} 
bliſh either that Confidence among you, 
which is neceſſary to the ſucceſs of 2 
important Affairs; or bring Men back, 
the Principles of Virtue, aſter 50% bene 
taught them to deſpiſe them. . in 
what is it you are afraid of? a' 0 
Courage enough to Conquer w:ti.vy 
uſing Deceit ? Is not your Virtve | 
Conjunction with the Forees of {omg 
ny Nations ſuffieient to ſupport you! 
Let us Fight and Die, if it mult be ſo 
rather than Conquer by ſuch unwoith 
means. Aaraſtus, the impious Aaraſty 
is in our Hands, provided we abhor it 
imitate his Baſcneſs and Infidelity, 
When Telemachus had finiſh'd thi 
Diſcourſe, he found that the charming 
Eloquence, which had flow'd from hi 
Lips, had pierc'd their very Souls. H 
obſerv'd a profound Silence in the A 
{embly : Every ones Thoughts we 


engag'd in conſidering, not ſo much h 
: Perlol 
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erſon, and the Graces of his Speech, 
the Force of Truth that diſplay'd it 
lf ſo evidently in the train of his Rea- 
dnings. Aſtoniſhment was drawn on 
heir Countenances: At laſt a low Mur- 
nur was heard to ſpread it felt by little 
id !i:cle among 'em, they look'd one 
pon another, and every one was loath 
peak firſt: T was expected that the 
hief Commanders would declare them- 
elves, and each of 'em felt an uncaſineſs 
1 tetaining his Sentiments. In fine, the 
rave Neftor deliver'd himſelt in theſe 
Vords: O worthy Son of the wiſe U- 
% The Gods have taught you to 
peak ; and Minerva, who has ſo often 
ſpir'd your Father, has infuſed into 
dur Soul that wiſe and generous Ad- 
cc you have imparted to us. I don't 
blind yourYouth ; I only conſider Mi- 
gin all you have been ſaying: You 
e ſpoken on the behalf of Virtue : 
bout which the greateſt Advantages 
Heel Loſſes; without which we may 

RW upon our ſelves the revenge of our 
enemies, the Diſtruſt of our Allies, the 
hi error of all good Men, and the juſt 
of'd|:2ſure of the Gods; I am therefore 
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for leaving Venuſia in the Hands of H 
Lacanians, and for thinking of no oth; 
way of Conquering Adraſtus, buth 
our Courage. No ſooner had hep 
ken, but the whole Aſſembly applauds 
the Wiſdom of his Words ; but ingy 
ing this Applauſe, every one turn'd h 
Eyes with wonder towards the Sond 
Ulyſſes; and all thought they ſaw th 
Wiſdom of Minerva which inſpir\ 
him, calt a ſparkling Glory upon h 
Countenance. 

There was ſoon rais'd in this Cound 
of the King's, another Queſtion, in u 
ſolving which, he acquir'd no leſs Gl 
ry. Adraſtus, who was always cru 
and Perfidious, ſent into the Camp 
Deſerter nam'd Acanthus, who wt 
Poiſon the principal Commanders ft 
Army. Above all he had order to ſp 
nothing to bring about the Death 
young Telemachus, who was already! 
come the Terror of the Daunians. Tt 
machus, who had too much Cobra 
and Candor to be inclin'd to ſuſpicic 
without difficulty, kindly receiv'd tl 
Villain, who had ſeen Ulyſſes in Sie 


and gave him an account of the * 
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tres of that Hero. He maintain'd 
him, and endeavour'd to encourage 
him under his Misfortunes; for Acauthus 
complain'd, that he was deluded and 
treated unworthily by Aaraſtus; but 
this was to cheriſh and warm in his Bo- 
ſom a Viper full of Venom, that was 
ready to give him a mortal Wound. 
Another Deſerter was taken, call'd 
Arion, whom Acanthus had ſent back to 
Aaraſtus, to acquaint him with the ſtate 
of the Confederate Camp, and to aſſure 
him that the following Day he would 
Poiſon the Principal Kings, together 
With Telemachas, at the Feaſt which this 
laſt was to make on his Account. Arion 
being furpriz'd, confeſs'd his Treaſon ; 
he was ſuſpected to have Intelligence 
with Acanthas, becauſe they were inti- 
mate Friends; but Acanthus, being a 
protound Hypocrite, and intrepid,made 
his Defence with ſo much Art, that he 
could not be convicted, nor the bottom 
of the Conſpiracy diſcover'd. Divers 
0! the Kings were for Sacrificing Acan- 
thus at a venture, for the Publick Safe- 
ly, He ought to die, ſaid they; the 
Liſe of one Man ought not to ſtand in 

Cc4 com- 
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competition with the ſecurity of tly 
Lives of ſo many Kings. What if ons 
innocent Man periſh, when his Death 
is deſign'd for the Preſervation of ſuch 
as repreſent the Gods among Men? 
What inhuman Maxim, reply'd Telems. 
cus, What barbarous Policy is this? Ar 
voi: then ſo prodigal of human Blood? 
O you that are eſtabliſh'ꝗ the Shepherd; 
of Mankind, and only rule over *m to 
preſerve 'em, as Shepherds do their 
Flocks. You, it ſeems, then are become 
cruel Wolves inſtead of being careſul 
Shepherds; at leaſt, you are only ſuch 
Shepherds as cut the Throats of their 
Sheep inſtead of leading em into good 
Paſture. According to you a Man be- 
comes Guilty as ſoon as he is accus'd,and 
Suſpicion makes him deſerve Death; 
the Innocent lie at the Mercy of Envy 
and Calumny, and according to the en- 
creaſe of this Tyrannical Jealouſie in 
your Minds, we muſt have more ſuch 
Victims Sacriſfic'd. Telemachas utter 
theſe Words with ſuch Authority and 
Vehemence as captivated their Hearts, 
and cover'd the Authors of this ſo un- 
manly Advice with Shame and Con. 
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uon. In fine, he ſoften'd his Words: 
For my part, ſaid he Jam not ſo much 
in love with Life, as to ſecure it at that 
rate; I had rather Acanthus ſhould be 
Vile and wicked than my felt; and 
would ſooner chuſe to Die by his Trea- 
chery, than put him to Death by any 
unjuſt Sentence, only founded upon 
Suſpicion. But have a little Patience, 
0 you, who being eſtabliſh'd Kings, 
that is, Judges of the Feople under your 
Charge, ought ro know how to dil- 
charge your Function with Juſtice, Pru- 
dence and Moderation; let me examine 
Acanthus in your Preſence. Immedi- 
ately he interrogated this Man about his 
Correſpondence with Aion; he preſs'd 
him with an infinite number of Circum- 
ſt:nces.; he often made him believe he 
wouid fend him back to Aaraſtas as a 
Delcrter that deſerv'd to be puniſh'd ; 
that he might the better make his obſer- 
vation, Whether he were afraid to be 
ent back or not; but the Countenance 
ot deanthas ſtill remain'd calm and even: 
From which Telemachus concluded that 
Acanthus might not be Guilty: In fine, 
perceiving he could not thus draw the 
8 Truth 
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Truth out of his Breaſt, ſays he to him, 
Give me your Ring, for Þll ſend it tg 
Adraſtus: No ſooner was the Ring de. 
manded, but Acanthus turn'd Pale, and 
was much embarrals'd. Telemachu, 
whoſe Eyes were continually fix'd on 
him, diſcern'd it; he took the Ring; 
PII immediately fend this, ſaid he, to 
Adraſtus, by the Hand of an intriguing 
Lacanian, nam'd Polytropus, with whom 
you are acquainted ; he ſhall pretend to 
be come ſecretly from you ; if we can 
by this means diſcover your private In. 
telligence with Adraſtus, you ſhall with. 
out Mercy be put to Death by the moſt 
cruel Torments ; if on the contrary you 
now confeſs your Fault, you hal] be 
Pardon'd, and we'll content our ſelves 
only in {ending you into an Iſland, where 
you ſhall want nothing. U pon this 4. 
canthus confeſyd all, and T elemachus ob 
tain'd of the Kings, that his Life might 
be ſpar'd, becauſe he had given him the 
promiſe of it; and he was ſent to one 
of the Iſlands call'd Echinades, where he 
liv'd in Peace. Not long after this a 
Daunian of obſcure Birth, but of a vio- 


lent and daring Temper, nam'd Diaſco- 
rus, 
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s came in the Night into the Confede- 
rate Camp, to make an offer to 'em to 
kill King Adraſtus in his Tent. He was 
capable of this Attempt ; for that Man 
is Maſter of the Life of another, who 
puts no value upon his own. This Per- 
ſon breath'd nothing but Revenge, be- 
cauſe Adraſtas had taken away his Wife, 
whom he paſſionately Lov'd, and whoſe 
Beauty did not come behind that of Ve- 
nus her ſelf. He had ſecret Intelligence 
whereby he could find a way into the 
King's Tent into the Night,and could be 
favour'd in this Enterprize by ſeveral 
Dauntay Captains; but he thought it 
neceſſary for rhe Confederate Princes to 
attack Adraſtus his Camp at the ſame 
time, that in the Noiſe and hurry of 
Action, he might with greater Facility 
make his Eſcape, and carry away his 
Wife too; and if he could not compaſs 
this laſt thing, after he had kill'd the 
King, he was content to Die. As ſoon 
as Dioſcorus had open'd his Deſign to the 
Kings, they all turn'd themſelves to- 
wards Telemachus, thereby ſignifying 
they deſir'd direction in this matter 
from him. The Gods, ſaid he, who 
have 
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have preſerv'd us from Traitors, forbid 
us to make uſe of em; and if we had 
not Virtue enough to deteſt the Treaſon, 
our Intereſt alone would be ſufficient 
to make us reject it; when we have 
once authoriz'd it by our Example, we 
{hall deſerve to have it turn'd againſt us 
and who among us from that Moment 
will be ſafe? Tis poſſible Adraftus may 
eſcape the Blow that threatens him, and 
may make it fall upon the Confederate 
Princes; and then War will become 
quite another Thing. Wiſdom and 
Virtue will be of no manner of uſe, and 
nothing will be ſeen but Frauds, Tres. 
ſons and Aſſaſſinations ; I therefore con. 
clude we ought to fend this Traitor 
back to Aaraſtus; Iconfeſs that King 
does not deſerve it, but all Heſperis, 
and all Greece, who have their Eyes up- 
on us, deſerve that we would conduct 
our ſelves, ſo as to gain their eſteem; 
we owe our ſelve, and in ſhort we 
owe the Juſt Gods ſuch a Teſtimony as 
this of our Horror of Treachery. Dis- 
corus Was immediately ſent to Aadraſtus, 
li who trembled to think of the Danger li 
i had been in, and mightily wondred . 
4 the 
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the Generoſity of his Enemies; for ili 
Men know not how to comprehend 
what pure Virtue is. Adraſtus was ob- 
lig'd whether he would or no to admire 
what he ſaw, but durſt not commend 
it, This noble Action of the Allies, 
recalled the ſhameful remembrance, 
both of all his Treacheries, and all his 
Cruclties ; he would feign have extenu- 
ated the Generoſity of his Enemies, yet 
was aſham'd to appear ungrateful, while 
he ow'd 'em his Life; but Men that are 
corrupted ſoon harden themſelves a- 
painlt every Thing that touches 'em. 
Adraſtas obſerving, that the Reputation 
of the Allies daily augumented, thought 
himſelf oblig'd to perform ſome Action 
againſt *em that might make a Noiſe in 
the World; and ſince he could not do a 
Virtuous one, he was deſirous at leaſt of 
obtaining ſome great advantage over 
tm by Arms, and therefore made what 
halte he could to Fight. | 
The Day of Battle being come, ſcarce 
had Aurcra open'd the oriental Gates to 
the Sun in a Path ſtrow'd with Roſes, 
when che young Telemachus, by his ear- 
Care out- ſtript the Vigilance of the 
oldeſt 
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oldeſt Captains, by throwing off the 
ſoft embraces of Sleep, and putting all 
the Officers in Motion; already his 
Helmet cover'd with his floating Hair 
glitter'd on his Head; and his Curiaſs 
dazled the Eyes of the whole Army zit 
was the Work of Vulcan, and had beſides 
its natural Beauty, the Luſtre of a ſhin- 
ing Breaſt-plate that was plac'd under 
it: He held a Spear in one Hand, and 
pointed with the other to the divers Poſts 
that tw as neceſſary to poſſeſs. Minerva 
had fill'd his Eyes with a divine Fire, 
and hisCountenance with an awful Ma. 
jeſty, which began already to promiſe 
Victory. He march'd, and all the 
Kings forgetting their Age andDignity, 
found themſelves attracted by a ſuperior 
Power, which oblig*d 'em to follow his 
Steps. Weak Jealouſie could enter their 
Breaſts no more. Every thing gives 
way to him whom Minerva inſenſibly 
leads by the Hand. His Action had no- 
thing in it that was Impetuous or Preci- 
pitant ; he was Mild, Calm, Patient, 
always ready to hear others, and to 


profit by their Advice; but Active, Sa- 


gacious, Attentive to the remoteſt Exi- 
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encies, diſpoſing all Things to the beſt 
Advantage 2 embarraſſing himſelf 
with any Thing, nor perplexing others; 
excuſing Faults, rectifying Miſtakes, 
preventing Difficulties, never requiring 
too much of any one, and every where 
inſpiring Freedom and Confidence ; if 
he gave an Order, it was in the moſt 
ſimple and plain Terms ; he repeated it, 
the better to inform the Mind of him 
that was to put it in Execution. He 
ſaw by his Eyes whether he compre- 
hended it aright. He afterwards made 
him familiarly expreſs how he under- 
ſtood his Words, and what was the 
Principal Scope of the Attempt. When 
he had thus made proof of the good ſenſe 
of the Perſon he ſent, and had made 
him enter into his Deſigns, he never let 
him go, till he had given him ſome 
Mark of his Efteem and Confidence, to 
encourage him, fo that all he ſent from 
him, were full of Zeal to pleaſe hitn, 
and a fervent Deſire. to ſucceed in their 
Undertakings : Bat they were not tor- 
mented with Fear that he would im- 
pute to them their ill Succeſs ; for he 


ex- 
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excuſed all Faults that did not ariſe from 
an ill diſpoſition of Mind. 

The Horizon appear'd Red, and ig. 
flam'd with the Sun's Morning-Rays; 
the Sea was fill'd with the bright refle. 
Ction of the riſing Day; all rhe Coaſt 
was cover'd with Men, Horſes and 
Chariots, all in Motion; which made x 
confus'd Noiſe, like that of the angry 
Waves, when Neptune ſtirs up diſmal 
Tempeſts at the bottom of his deep Ter- 
ritories. Thus Mars began by the Noi't 
of Arms, and the dreadful Preparations 
of War, to ſow Rage in every Heart, 
The Field was full of briitling Pikes, 
thick ſet like a Crop of Corn that covers 
a fruitful Field at the time of Harveſt; 
there ſoon aroſe a Cloud of Duſt, which 
vail'd both Heaven and Earth from the 
Eyes of Men; Darkneſs, Blood-ſhed, 
Horror and mercileſs Death advanc'd a- 
pace. Scarce were the firſt Arrows 
Shot, when Telemachus with his Eyes 
and Hends towards Heaven, pronoun- 
ced thete Words. O Jupiter, Father of 
the Gods and Men! Behold, behold on 
our {ide Jultice and Peace, which. we 
have not been aſham d to perſue: 15 

vu 
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with regret we Fight; we would wit- 
lingly be ſparing of human Blood ; we 
do not hate even ſuch an Enemy as this, 
tho? he is Cruel, Perfidious and Sacrile- 
gious; Behold, and give a deciſion be- 
tween him and us. If we muſt die, our 
Lives are in thy Hands. If we muſt 
deliver Heſperia, and humble this Ty- 
rant, it will be thy Power, and the 
Wiſdom of Minerva, thy Daughter, 
that will give us the Victory; and the 
Glory of it will be due to you. Tis you 
that hold the Ballance, and regulate the 
Fate of Battles; ue Fight for you, and 
{ecing you are Juſt, Aaraſius is more 
vour Enemy than ours. It your Cauſe 
prove Victorious, before the end of the 
Day, the Blood of a whole Hecatomb 
Hall low upon your Altars. No ſoon- 
cr had he thus ſpoken, but he puſh'd on 
his fiery and foaming Courſers into the 
cloſeſt Ranks of the Enemy. He preſent- 
ly met with Periander the Locrian, co- 
ver'd with the Skin of a Lyon which he 
had kilPd in Sicihh, when he TravelPd 
thither. He was arm'd like Hercules, 
with a prodigious Club; in Strength 
and Stature he was like the ancient Gy- 


ants. 
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ants, When he ſaw Telemachas, he 
deſpis'd his Youth, and the Beauty of 
his Countenance. Is it not, ſays he, a 
pretty Buſineſs for thee, thou young 
ctteminate Spark, to diſpute with us the 
Glory of Battle? Go Child, get thee a. 
mong the Shades, to ſeek thy Father: 
in ſpeaking which Words, he lifted up 
his heavy Club,which was full of Knots, 
and arm'd with Iron Spikes; it was ſo 
big and long, that it look'd like the 
Maſt of a Ship: Every one near was a- 
traid of being cruſh'd by the fall of it. 
It moſt threaten'd Telemachus his Head, 
but he avoided the ſtroke, and flew 
upon Periander as ſwiftly as an Eagle 
cuts through the Air. The Club fell 
upon the Wheel of a Chariot, near that 
of Telemachus, and broke it; in the 
mean time the young Greet ſtruck a 

Dart in Periander's Throat. 
The Blood that ran bubling out in a. 
bundance from the wide Wound, ſoon 
ſuffocated his Voice; his furious Horles 
no longer felt any reſtraint from his 
fainting Hand, but ran madly up and 
down with the Reins hanging looſe up- 
on their Necks; he ſoon fell from his 
Chariot, 
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Chariot, with his Eyes already clos'd 
from the Light, and pale Death was ab 
ready painted on his deform'd Viſage: 
Telemachus mov'd with pity towards 
him, immediately gave his Body to his 
Domeſticks ; and kept the Lion's Skin 
to gether with the Club, as a Mark of 
his Victory. After this he fought for 
Aaraſtus in the Body of the Army, and 
in his way precipitated into Hell a Mul- 
titude of Warriors. Hileus, who had 
his Chariot drawn by two Courſers, like 
thoſe of the Sun, which were fed in thoſe 
vaſt Meadows which Auſidus Waters. 
Dimoleon, who formerly in Sicily had 
almoſt equal'd Erix in Combat for the 
embroider'd Girdle. Cranter, who had 
been the Hoſt and Friend of Hercules, 
when the Son of Jupiter was going in- 
to Heſperia where he kill d the infa- 
mous Cacus. Menecrates, who was 
{aid to reſemble Pollax in Wreſtling. 
Hippocon t he Salapian, who imitated the 
graceful Addreſs of Caſtor in the ma- 
nagement of a Horſe. The famous 
Hunter Earimedes, who was always 
itain'd with the Blood of Beaſts and 
wild Boars, which he Kill'd on the 

Ridges 
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Ridges of the cold Apperine, which are 
cover'd with Snow;who is ſaid to have 
been fo dear to Diana, that ſhe taught 
him her (elf to handle the Bow. i- 
coſtratas Who had Conquer'd a Gyant, 
that. vomited Fire, in the Rocks of 
Mount Gan. E!:anthas, Who was 
to eſpouſe the Young Pho/92, Daughter 
of the River Lyris. She had been pro- 
miſled by her Father, to the Perſon 
that ho A deliver her from a Winged 
Serpent, that was bred on the Banks ol 
the R:ver, and would have devour'd 
her in a few Days, according to the 
Prediction of an Oracle. This young 
Man prompted by an extraordinary 
love to her, ventur'd his Life to kill 
this Moniter ; he fucceeded in the At- 
tempt, but could not taſte the Fruit of 
his Victory; for while Pholoe was pre- 
paring for the Rights of Charming H- 
men, and expected Eleantbus with im- 
patience ; ſhe was inform'd that he fol- 
low'd Aaraſtas into the Wars, and that 
the Deſtinies had cruelly cut off his 
Days. This News made her fill the 
Woods and Mountains near the River 
with her Groans ; ſhe drowned her Eyes 

in 
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in Tears, and tore off her lovely Hair, 
She {crgot the Garlands of Flowers ſhe 
was wont to gather, and accus'd Hea- 
ven of Injuſtice. Whereas ſhe inceſſant- 
ly wept Day and Night; the Gods 
touch'd with her Complaints, and mo- 
ve“ by the Prayers of the River, put 
an end to her Sorrow; for ſhe pour'd 
out ſuch abundance of Tears, that ſhe 
was inſtantly turn'd into a Fountain, 
which running into the Boſom of the 
River, ſeeks o joyn her Waters with 
thoſe of che God her Father; but the 
Water of this Fountain is ſtill bitter; 
Graſs never grows upon the Banks of it 
nor is any Shade to be found on the 
ſides of it, but that of mourntul Cypreſs 
Trees. | 
Pur to return: Azri/as perceiving 
that 1 e/-machus ſptead Terror c every 
ſide, tought afrer him with the utmoſt 
diligence, hoping eafily to Conquer the 
Son of Ces, in an Ape as yet ſo ten- 
der. He was attended with Thirty 
Daunians, of exiraoruiary Strength, 
Dexterity, and Boldicls, wo whem he 
promis'd very great Rewa ds, if the 
ould any Way in the Word kill Tele- 
mathus 


( 60 
machas in Battle. And if they had met 


him juſt at this time of the Fight, with. 
out doubt thete Thirty Men, by ſur. 


rounding his Chariot, While Aaraftus BB 


would have attack*d him in the Front, 
would have found no great: Difficulty 
in diſpatching him. But Minerva turn'd 
em out of their way. Adraſtus thought 
he ſaw, and heard Telemachas ina low 
part of the Plain, at the foot of a Hill, 
where a great number of Soldiers were 
cloſely enga'd. Hither he runs, or 
rather flies, With an eager Deſire to ſati- 
ate himfelf with Blood ; but inſtead of 
Telemachus, he finds the Aged Neſtor, 
who with his trembling Hand, was 
throwing Darts at a venture, tho? he 
did little or no Execution: Aaraſtus in 
his fury would have run him through, 
had not a Troop of Pylians thrown 


themſelves round about Neſtor: A 


Cloud of Darts then ſoon obſcur'd the 
Air, and cover'd all the Combatants ; 
nothing was to be heard but the Woful 
Cries of dying Men and the claſhing of 
the Arms of thoſe that fell in among the 
Crowd ; the Earth groan'd under Heaps 


of dead Bodies ; Torrents of Blood ran 
on 


[08+ 
on all ſides 3 Bellona and Mars together 
with the Infernal Furies, cloath'd with 
Robes all over-running down with 
| Blood, glutting their Hollow Eyes with 
| this SpeCtacle, and inceſſantly renew'd a 
| Martial Rage in the Hearts of the Com- 


batants; theſe Deities, who are the E- 
nemies of Men, chaſed far away from 
both Parties, generous Pity, moderated 
Voalour, and ſweet Humanity. There 
was nothing among theſe confugd 
Heaps of Men, enrag d one againſt ano- 
© ther, but Slaughter, Revenge, Deſpair 
ard Brutal Fury. The Wiſe and In- 
vincibled Pallas her ſelt, tremble at the 
fight , and ſtarted back with Horror. 
In the mean time Philadtetes march'd on 
by degrees, with the Arrows of Herca- 
les in his Hands, endeavouring tocome 
to the Relief of Neſtor. Adraſtus not 
able toreach the Divine Old Vian, had 
pierc'd ſeveral Pylians with his Darts, 
ard made em lick the Duſt. He over- 
threw Euſilas, who was fo ſwift « Run- 
ner, that he ſcarce left the print of his 
Steps upon the Sand, and jn his own 
Country, outſtript the moſt rapid 
Streams of the Eurotas, and the Alpheas. 


At 
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At his Feet fell Entiphon, who was more 
Beautiful than Mlas, and as violent 2 
Hunter as Hypolitus; Petrelaß, why 
had follow d Neſtor to the Siege of Ty: 
and whom Achilles himſelf lov'd for tis 
Courage and Strength. Ariſtoz ina, 
who by bathing in the Waters of the 
River Achelous, had ſecretly receiv'd of 
this God the power of aſſuming all ſorts 
of Forms; in ſhort, he was ſo ſuppl: 
and nimble in all his Motions, that he 
eſcap'd the Hands of the ſtrongeſt War. 
riours; but Adraſtus with one thruſt of 
his Spear, depriv'd him of all Motion, 
and ſoon let out his Blood and Soul to- 
gether 
Neſtor ſeeing his moſt Valiant Cap. 
tains fall by the Hand of Adraſtus, 35 
the gilded Ears of Corn in time of Har- 
veſt, fall under the keen Sickle of the 
Indefatigable Reaper, forgot his own 
Danger, and needleſly expos'd himſelf. 
He threw away his old Age, and 
thought of nothing but ho to follow 
his Son Piſiſtratus, in keeping his Eyes 
intent on him, who on his ſide was very 
warmly engag'd, to keep off Danger 
from his Father. But the fatal Moment 
Was 
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was come, in which Piſiſtratus was to 
make Veſtor feel how unfortunate a Man 
may be in living too long. Piſiſtratus 
puſh'd his Spear with ſuch violence 
againſt Adraſtus, that the Daunian 
prince muſt needs have fallen, but that 
he avoided the Stroke; and while Pif- 
uns who was ſomewhat diſcompos'd 
by the falſe Thruſt he had made was 
recovering his Spear, Adraſtus pierc'd 
him with a Javelin into the middle of 


E 310d. His lively Colour vaniſh'd like 
that of a Flower, after the Hand of 
ſome Ny mph has gather'd it in theMea- 
dow ; his Eyes were already almoſt ex- 
tinguifhd, and his Speech falter'd when 
Alicius his Governour, who was near 
um, ſupported him juſt as he was fall. 
ing, and had only time to carry him to 
his Father, and throw him into his 
Arms; then he would fain have ſpoken, 
and have given him thelaſt marks of his 
tender Affection, but as he open'd his 
Mouth to ſpeak, he expir'd. 

While Philoctetes ſpread Slaughter 
and Horror round him, in repulſing the 


his Belly. His Bowels immediately be- 
gan to come out with a Torrent of 
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Efforts of Adraſtus, Neſtor held the Bod. 
of his Son cloſely grarſp'd in his Army, 


and fill'd the Air with lamentable Cris 
not being able to endure the Light am 


longer. Ah unfortunate Wretch thy 
Tam, ſaid he, that I have been a Fathe: 
and liv'd fo long! Alas! ye cruel Pc; 
nies, why did you not end my Li 
either in Hunting the Calydonian Boat 
or in my Atolian Voyage, or at the fil 
Siege of Trey? Then ſhould have del 
with Glory, and without Bitterneſs and 
Sorrow, Now I carry with me a m. 
{erable, deſpis'd, and impotent Old Age: 
I now live only to ſuffer Calamitics; and 
have no other Sentiment left me, but 
that of Sorrow. O my Son ! my Son, 
O my dear Son Piſiſtratus! When ict 
thy Brother Antilochus, ſtill thou walt 
my Comtort ; but now I have nothing 
left; nothing can yeild me Conſolation 
more: All is at an End with me. Hope, 
the only mitigation of Human T roubi, 
is an Advantage in which I have colt 
tereſt. O Antilachas, O Piſiſtratus! Mi 
dcar Children, this ſeems to me the E- 
tal Day wherein I loſe you both. Ie 
Lecath of one opens again the Weg 
Whic 
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hich that of the other had made in 
ne bottom of my Heart. I ſhall never 


5 ſce either of you again: Who now ſhall 


Wcloſe my Eyes? Who {hall gather up my 
EA ſhes? O Piſiſtratus, thou didſt die as 
Well as thy Brother like a Valiant Man; 
tis only I that cannot tell how to die. 
Wo uttering theſe Words he would have 
pierc'd himſelf with a Dart which he 
id in his Hand, if he had not been pre- 
| Wvcnted by thoſe that were about him; 

Wi fter which they took from him the Bo- 


« Wc; oi his Son; and this unfortunate Old 
an falling into a Swoon, they carried 


him into his Tent, where after he had 
Wa little recover'd his Spirits, he would 
have return'd into the Battle, which 
1 would by no means ſuffer him to 
| 9, 

In the mean time Adraſtus and P.i- 
{o:t:tes were ſearching for each other. 
Their Eyes ſpar kled like thole of a Lion 
and a Leopard, that are ſeeking to de- 
our one another in thoſe Fields which 
Cc Waters. Menaces, warlike Rage, 
and cruel Revenge glitter in their furi- 
Ous Eyes; they bring certain Death 
Wherever they throw their Daris. All 
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the Soldiers beheld 'em with Terror: 
And now they ſee one another: Ph;lo#.. 
tes held in his Hand,one'of thoſe terrihl 
Arrows, which never fail'd to do ex. ME 
cution in his Hands, and made Wound 


We: 
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that were incurable. But Mars who { 
vour'd the Cruel and Intrepid Adra, 
would not ſuffer him to die ſo ſoon; if 
having a Deſire, by his means, to pro. 
long the Horrors of War, and multiply 
Slaughter and Cruelty. Aadra/tus his 
Life was yet owing to the Juſtice of the 
Gods, as their Scourge to puniſh Mex, 
and ſhed their Blood. In the very Mo. 
ment Philoctetes deſign'd to attack him, 
he was himſelf Wounded by the thruſt I 
of a Spear, given him by Amphymachu, i 
a young Lucanian, whoſe Beauty ex 
ceeded the famous Niceus, as the Beauty 
of this latter gave place to none, but 
that of Achilles among all the Greet: Wi 
that fought at the Siege of Troy. PH. 
locletes had no ſooner receiv'd this 
Weund, but he drew his Bow againſt Wi 
Aim pl machs, and ſent an Arrow to him i 
that pierꝰd his Heart. The Luſtre of i 
his lovely black Eyes was inſtantly extin. Wl 
guiſſid and cover'd with the * > 

| call ; 
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WDcath; his Vermillion Lips whoſe Co- 
Jour excell'd that of the Roſes, which 
Fr iſfnzAurora ſtrows along the Horizon, 
grew Wan, and a dreadful Paleneſs tar- 


il Iniſb'd his lovely Cheeks: In a Word; 


Inis tender and delicate Countenance was 
all on a ſudden disfigur'd. Philocteles 
himſelf could not forbear to pity him. 
And all the Soldiers that obſerv'd him, 
could not chuſe but ſigh to ſee this 
Young Man fall, and rowl in his own 
Blood; his Head of Hair, which for 
W Beauty, might vie with that of Apollo, 


all diſhevebd and defil'd in the Puſt. 


Philoctetes having Conquer'd Amphyma- 
cas, was conſtrain'd to retire from the 
Battle; he loſt his Blood and Strength, 
and even his Ancient Wound, ſeem'd in 
the heat of Action, ready to open again, 
and renew his Pain; for the Sons of E/- 
calapius,with all their Divine Art, could 
not entirely cure it. And now he was 
juſt ready to fall among the Heap of 
bleeding Bodies, that were round about 
him; when Archidamas, the boldeſt 
and moſt dextrous of all the Thebalians 
that he had brought with him to Found 
Philelia, carried him out of the Battle, 
Dd 3 in 
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in the very moment when Aaraſy, 
wouid have laid him at his Feet with 
ezſe : And now Aaraſtus finds no farther 
Obſtacle, none daring to reſiſt or retard if 
his Victory, All fall or fly before him; 
and he becomes like a Torrent, which 
having overflown its Banks, ſweeps 2. 
way with its furious Waves Corn and 

-21tle, Shepherds and their Cottage 
together. 

Telemachas hears from far the ſhouts 
of the Conquerors, and ſees the Difer- 
ters of his Men, who fled before A4 
Hus, as a Company of timerous Der 
traverſe the vaſt Plains, Woods, Moun- 
tains, and even the ſwifteſt Rivers, 
when perſued by the Hunters. | 

1elemachas ſigh'd; Indignation ſpark i 
les in his Eyes; he quits the Place where 
he had been fo long fighting with 6 
much Danger and Glory, and runs to 
the Succour of his diſcourag'd Troops. 
He advances, all beſmear'd with the 
Blood of a multitude of Enemies, hom 
he had ſpread upon the Duſt. He gui 
a ſhout at a diſtance, that was heard by 
both Armies: Minerva had put ſome: 
thiog unexpreſlibly terrible, __ h 
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Eyes the Voice, with which he made 
Ithe Neighbouring Mountains eccho. 
Never did Mars make his own cruel 
voice be heard louder in Thrace, when 
Wc call'd upon rhe infernal Furies, War 
and Death, to attend him. This ſhout 
of Telemaclius, inſpires the Hearts of his 
W Soldicrs with Courage and Boldneſs, 
and freezes the Souls of his Enemies with 
Fear and Dread. Adraſtus is aſham'd to 
Fel himſelf thus diſorder'd. I know 
not how many fatal Preſages fill him 
Vith Terror; and that which animates 
him, 1s rather Deſpair, than true Va- 
four, which is accompanied with Tran- 
quility of Mind. Thrice his trembling 
Knees began to ſlip away from under 
him; Thrice he ſtept back without 
thinking what he was doing ; a faint 
Paleneſs and a cold Sweat ran through 
all his Limbs; his hearſe and faltering 
Voice could not finiſh any Sentence; 
his Eyes, full of gloomy Fire, ſparkled 
and look'd as if they would ſtart out of 
his Head; he ſeem'd agitated by the 
Furies, like Oreſtes; all his Motions 
were Convulſive; he thought he ſaw 
iz Gods irritated againſt him; and that 
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he heard a whiſpering Voice proceeding Wl 
from the bottom of Hell, to call hin i 
into black Tartarus; every thing mad 
him ſenſible there was a celeſtial and in. 
viſible Hand waving over his Head, : 
which was going to exert its force, in 
ſtriking him down: Hope was extin. 
guiſh'd at the bottom of his Heart; his 
Reſolution was enfeebled, and difap- 
pear'd like the Light of the Day, whe 
the Sun lies down in the boſom of the 
Sea, and the Earth wraps her ſelf in the 
Shades of the Night. The Impious 4 
draſtus, in fine, draws near his laſt Hour, 
he runs like a mad Man to meet his in- 
evitable Fate: Horror, cutting Remorſe, 
Conſternation, Fury, Rage, and Del. 
pair, march along with him. No ſoon- 
er does he ſee Telemachus, but he thinks 
he ſees Avernas open it ſelf;and the row 
ing Flames of black Phlegethon ready to 
devour him. He cries out, and his 
Mouth remains open without being able 
to pronounce a word; he's juſt like a 
Man aſleep, who in a frightful Dream 
opens his Mouth, and makes attempt 
to ſpeak, bur ſtill wants Utterance, and 


ſeeks it in vain. However, 2 
| - wit 
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with a trembling and precipitant Hand, 
S throws his Dart at Telemachus; while 
the latter, intrepid, and calm as the 
Minds of the Gods, defends himſelf with 


| his Buckler ; Victory covering him with 


her Wings, ſeems already to hold a 
Crown over his Head; a {weet and or- 


derly Courage ſhines in his Eyes; one 
S would have taken him for Minerva her 


elf, he appear'd fo wiſe and regular in 


the midſt of the greateſt Dangers. The 
Dart which Adraſtas caſt being repuls'd 


by his Buckler, Adraſtus made haſte to 
draw his Sword to hinder Ulyſſes's Son 
of the Advantage of taking his turn to 
throw his Dart at him: Telemachus ſee- 
ing Aaraſtuss Sword in his Hand, be- 


takes himſelf immediately to his own, 


omitting to throw his Dart. When 
they were ſeen in this Poſture of fight- 
ing one another hand to hand; all the 
reſt of the Soldiers laid down their Arms 
in ſilence, to look upon 'em with the 
greateſt Attention, expecting from their 
lingle Engagement the deſtiny of the 
hole War. The two Swords glitter'd 
like the Lightning which ſends forth 
terrible Claps of Thunder, they often 
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croſs one another, and deal Blows with- 
out execution on their poliſh'd Armour, 
which reſounded with the heavy ftroke,, 
The two Combatants!ſtretch out and 
recover themſelves, ſtoop down and 
riſe up all in an inſtant ; and in fine, 
they fall to grapling : The Ivy that 
grows at the Foot of a young Elm, does 
not more cloſely wreath its twining 
Branches about the hard and Knotty 
Trunk, till it chmbs up to the loſtieſt 
Boughs of the Tree, than theſe two 
Combatants Claſp and Lock one ano. 
ther. Aaraſtus had yet loſt nothing of 
his Strength, and Telemachus had not 
muſter'd all his together. Adraſtu 
made ſeveral Efforts to ſurprize his B- 
nemy, and overſet him ; he*endeavours 
to ſeize the Sword of the young Gre, 
but in vain; while he attempts this, 
Telemachus takes him up from the 
Ground, and throws him flat upon the 
Sand: Thenthis impious Prince, that had 
always contemn'd the Gods, manifeſted 
an unmanly fear of Death: he is aſham- 
ed to beg Life, yet can't help ſignity- 
ing that he deſir'd it; he endeavours to 
ehe Compaſſion of Tau, 0 

| te 
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ſuch words as theſe: O thou Son of 
Ulyſſes, fays he, I now at laſt acknow- 
ledge that the Gods are Juſt ; they pu- 
niſh me according to my Demerits. 
'Tis only by Calamities that the Eyes 
of Men are open'd to ſee the Truth; I 
ſee it, and it condemns me; But let an 
unfortunate King put you in mind of 
your Father, who is remote from Ithaca, 
and let the thoughts of this touch your 
Heart. 

Tel-machus, who was holding him 
under his Knees, and had his Sword al- 
ready lifted up to kill him, preſently 
anſwer'd, I delire nothing but Victory 
and the Peace of the Nations which I 
came to ſuccour; I have no delight in 
ſhedding Blood. Live therefore, O A- 
araſtus, but live to make Reparation 
tor your Faults ; reſtore all that you 
have uſurp'd, re-eſtabliſh Tranquility 
and Jultice in the Confines of the great 
H:/peria which you have defil'd with fo 
many Maſlacres and Treacheries. Live 
and become another Man ; leara by 
your Fall, that the Gods are juſt, and 
that the Wicked are Miſerable; that 
che / deceive themſelves in ſeeking Hap- 
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pineſs, by Violence, Barbarity and Fraud: 
In ſhort, that nothing is ſo happy and 
{weet as ſimple and ſteady Virtue. Give 
us for Hoſtages your Son Metrodorus 
with twelve of the principal Nobles cf 
your Nation. At theſe wards, Tee. 
machas ſuffers him to riſe, and gives him 
his Hand, not ſuſpecting his Diſingenu- 
Ity ; for Adraſtas threw at him the ſe- 
cond time a ſhort Dart which he kept 
conceaPd; the Dart was ſo ſharp, and 
thrown with that force, that it would 
have pierc'd Telemachas's Armour, had 
it not been made by a Divine Hand; 
at the ſame time Aaraſtus caſt himſelf 
behind a Tree, to avoid the Purſuit of 
Telemachas : Upon this, the latter cries, 
O Daunians, the Victory's ours! This 
impious Man ſaves himſelf only by bis 
Treachery; he who fears not the Gods, 
fears Death; on the contrary he that 
fears them, has nothing elſe to fear. In 
uttering theſe words, he advances to- 
wards the Daunians, and gives a ſign to 
his Men that were on the other ſide of 
the Tree, to cut off the Retreat of the 
perfidious Adraſtus. Adraſtus — 


he ſhould be taken, makes as if he woul 
return 
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return the ſame way he came, and went 
to fall upon the Cretans, that ſtood to 
obſtruct his Paſſage ; when on a ſudden 
Telemachas, ſWift as the Thunder which 
the Father of the Gods ſhoots from high 
0/)2pus upon guilty Heads; fails upon 
his Enemy; he ſeizes him with his Vi- 
Qorious Hand, caſts him upon the 
Ground, as the violent Northwind 
beats down the tender Ears of Corn that 
guild the Field. He will now hear no 
more, tho the impious Wretch once a- 
gain eſſays to abuſe the Goodneſs of his 
generous Mind; he inſtantly thruſts his 
Sword into his Bowels, and precipitates 
him into the Flames of black Cocytas, a 
Puniſhment worthy of his Crimes. 
Adraſtus was ſcarce dead, when all 
the Daunians were ſo far from deploring 
their Defeat, and the loſs of their Ge- 
neral, that they rejoyc'd at their delive- 
trance, and held out their Hand to the 
Allies in ſign of Peace and Reconciliati- 
on. Metrodorus the Son of Aaraſtus, 
whom his Father had educated in Max- 
ims of Diſſimulation, Injuſtice, and In- 
humanity, fled away like a Coward: 
But a Slave that was an Accomplice of 


his 
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his Infamous Actions and Cruelties 
whom he had infranchized and loaded 
with Favours, and in whoſe hands alone 
he truſted himſelf in his Flight, thought 
of nothing but how to hetray him for 
his own Intereſt. He kill'd him as he 
fled, by giving him a Wound in the 
Back, cut off his Head, and brought i; 
into the Confederate Camp, hoping to 
receive a great Recompence for a Crime 
that finiſh'd the War; but the Act of 
this Villain was abhor'd, and he put to 
Death. Telemachus having ſeen the 
Head of Metrodorius, who was a young 
Prince of wonderful Beauty, and of an 
excellent natural Temper, tho' corrupt- 
ed by Pleaſures and vitious Example, 
could not reſtrain his Tears. Alas! 
cry'd he, here is what the Poiſon of 
Proſperity does for a young Prince; the 
more Elevation and Vivacity of Mind 
he has, the more he wanders and be- 
comes a Stranger to all Sentiments of 
true Virtue; and now it may ve my 
Condition had been like his, if the Mit- 
fortunes in which I was born and edu- 


cated, Thanks be to the Gods, and to 


the Iaſtructions of Mentor, had not 
taught me to govern my ſelt. The 
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The aſſembled Dannians deſir'd, as 
the only Condition of Peace, that they 
might be permitted to make em a King 
of their own Nation, who might by 
his Vertues efface the Reproach which 
the impious Adraſtus had brought up- 
on the Crown. They thank'd the 
Gods for having cut off the Tyrant, and 
came in Multitudes to kiſs the Hand of 
Telamachus, which had been embrued 
in the blood of that Monſter ; ſo that 
their Defeat was a Triumph to 'em. 
Thus, in a Moment, fell that Power 
without poſſibility of Recovery, which 
menaced all the reſt in Heſperia, & made 
ſo many Nations tremble; like thoſe 
Pieces of made Ground that appear firm 
and immoveable, but by degrees are un- 
dermined; for a great while the feeble 
Work of attacking the Foundation is 
derided; nothing appears the weaker for 
it; all is ſtable, nothing ſo much as 
ſhakes ; yet all ſubterranean Props are 
gradually deſtroy'd to the Foundation, 
and all oa a ſudden the Terrals ſinks, 
and opens a prodigious Pit. Thus an 
umuſt and fraudulent Power, what Proſ- 
perity ſoever it acquires by its Violences, 

digs 
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digs a Precipice under its own Feet; 
Fraud and Cruelty gradually undermine 
all the firmeſt Foundations of unlau ful 
Authority. Men admire it, fear it, 
tremble before it, till the Moment it 
vaniſhes ; it falls with its own weight, 
and nothing can raiſe it again, becauſe 
it has with its own Hands deſtroy'd the 
true Props of Sincerity and Jultice, 
which attract Love and Confidence. 
The chief Commanders of the Army 
the next Day aſſembled to grant the 
Daunians a King. It was a very plea- 
iant Thing to ſee the two Camps con- 
founded together, by ſo unexpected a 
Friendſhip, ſo that the two Armies 
now made but one. The wiſe Neſtor 
could not aſſiſt at this Council, becauſe 
his Grief, added to his old Age, had 
wither'd his Heart, juſt as a Storm of 
Rain in the Evening beats down a Flow- 
er, and makes it languiſh, which in the 
Morning while Aurora Was riſing, was 
the Glory and Ornament of the verdant 
Fields. His Eyes were become two 
Springs of Tears, that could not be ex- 
hauſted ; ſoft ſleep that charms the acu- 
teſt Pains, fied far away from him. 
Hope, 
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Hope, which is the Life of a Man's 
Heart, was extin& in him; all Food 
was bitter to this unfortunate old Man ; 
the Light was odious to him, his Soul 
delir'd nothing but to Die, and plunge 
himſelf into the eternal Night of Plato's 
Empire. In vain did all his Friends 
ſpeak to him ; his ſinking Heart was 
diſguſted with all Friendſhip, as a ſick 
Man diſreliſhes the moſt dainty Meats. 
To all that could be ſaid to him, to make 
the deepeſt Impreſſion on his Mind, he 
return'd nothing but deep Sighs and 
Groans. From time to time he was 
heard to ſay, O Piſiſtratus, Piſiſtratus, 
Pi/i/iratus, my Son, thou call'ſt me a- 
way, I' follow thee, thou wilt render 
Death {weet to me. Omy Son! all the 
happineſs I now deſire, is to ſee thee 
again on the Banks of Szzx. He paſt 
whole Hours without uttering one 
Word, but was ſtill Groaning, and 
[ting up his Hands and Eyes all drown» 
ed in Tears, to Heaven. 

In the mean time the Princes being 
aſſembled, were expecting Telemachas, 
who was by the Body of Piſiſtratus; he 
ted handfuls of Flowers upon the 


Corps, 
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Corps, to which he added exquiſite 
Perfumes, and pour'd forth bitter Tears; 
O my dear Companion, ſaid he, I ſhall 
never forget how I ſaw thee at Pils,, 
and how I follow'd thee to Sparta, how 
I found thee again on the Coaſts of the 
great He/peria, ] owe thee a Thouſand 
anda Thouſand kind Offices; L lov'd thee, 
and thou hadſt a like love for me; I 
knew thy Valour, it ſurmounted chat 
of many famous Greeks, But alas! tis 
extinguiſhed with thy Glory; *twas 
thy Valour that has rob'd the World of 
that improving Virtue of thine, which 
would have equall'd that of the greateſt 
Men. Yes, thy Wiſdom and thy Elo- 
quence in a riper Age, would have re- 
ſembled the like Endowments in the 
moſt celebrated Men of Greece. Thou 
hadſt already acquir'd that ſweet inſinu- 
ation, that could not be reſiſted when 
thou ſpeakeſt, thoſe natural and lively 
Ways of relating Matters; that prudent 
Moderation which is aCharm to appeaſe 
irritated Minds; that Authority Which 
proceeds from Prudence, and the force 
of good Counſels. When thou ſpakeli, 
every Ear was attentive; all were pre- 
poſſeſo d 
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poſſeſs'd in thy Favour, every one was 
willing to find Reaſon on thy fide. Thy 
Speech that was plain and ſimple, void 
of Pomp, ſweetly inſtilb'd it ſelf into 
Men's Souls, like the Dew upon the 
ſpringing Graſs. But alas! all thoſe 
Advantages which we were in poſſeſſion 
of 2 few Hours ago, are taken away 
from us for ever. Piſiſtratus, whom I 
embrac'd this Morning, is now no more. 
We have nothing remaining but the ſad 
remembrance of him. Ah That thou 
hadit clos'd the Eyes of Ne/7or ; and that 
we had not all been fo unhappy to ſee 
thine clos'd; he would not then have 
ſeen what he is now forc'd to behold; he 
would not then have been the moſt un- 
happy Father in the World. 

After theſe Words, T elemachas caugd 
the bloody Wound which was in the 
tide of Piſiſtratus to be waſh'd; he or- 
der'd him to be laid out upon a purple 
Bed, where his Head inclining on his 
Shoulder with the paleneſs of Death, 
reſembled a young Tree, which having 
cover'd the Earth with its Shadow, and 
ſtretch'd its louriſhing Boughs towards 
Heaven, is wounded by the Edge of the 

Wood- 
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Woodmans's Axe; it no longer holds b 
its own Root, nor by the Earth, that 
fruitful Mother that nouriſhes her 
Plants in her Boſom; it languiſhes, itz 
Verdure decays, and being no longer 
able to bear up, down it falls; its wide 
and thick Branches that lately were az 
a Veil to obſcure the Light of Heaven, 
now lyeextended in the Duſt, wither'd 
and dry; 'tis now no more than a 
Trunk fell'd to the Ground, and ſpoil'd 
of all its Beauties. Thus Pzſiſtratus 
being become a Prey to Death, was 
now carried away by thoſe who were 
appointed to lay = on the fatal 
Pile. The Flame already began to al- 
cend toward Heaven; a Troop of 
P;lians with Eyes dejected and full of 
Tears, and with their Arms revers'd 
With a ſlow and mournful Pace attended 
him. The Body was ſoon burnt, the 
Aſhes put in a Golden Urn; and Tele- 
machus who took care to have all this 
perform'd, committed this Urn as à 
great Treaſure to Callimachus, who 
had been Piſiſtratus his Governour. 
Keep ſafely, ſays he, theſe Aſhes, the 
fad but precious Remains of _ "or 
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Loy'd. Keep em for his Father, but 
wait till he recovers Strength enough 
to ask em before you give'em to him; 
that which excites Sorrow at one time 
allays it at another. 

At length Telemachus enter'd the Aſ- 
ſembly of the Confederate Kings, 
where every one kept ſilence, in ex 
tation to hear him Diſcourſe; when he 
perceiv'd it he bluſh d, and they could by 
no means engage him to ſpeak: The 
Praiſes that were given him by publick 
Acclamations, and above all his late 
Actions augmenting his baſhful Diſpo- 
ſition: So that he would have been 
glad to have hid himſelf. This was 
the firſt time that he appear'd embar- 
raſs'd and unſteady ; in fine he deſir'd 
25 a Favour, that they would deſiſt 
from ſpeaking in his Praiſe: Tis not, 
{aid he, that I do not love Praiſes, 
above all when they are given by ſuch 
good Judges of Vertue, but tis be- 
cauſe J am afraid of Loving 'em too 
much; tor they are apt to corrupt Men, 
they fill *em with themſelves, and ren- 
der em Vain and Preſumptuous. We 
ought both to merit em and avoid em. 


The 
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The juſteſt Praiſes reſemble thoſe that 
are falſe and flattering. The moſt 
wicked of all Mankind, the rant, 
thoſe that have made themſelves praigd 
the moſt by ſervile Flatterers. What 
Pleaſure is there in being Prais'd like 
them? Due Praiſes are ſuch as you will 
give me in my abſence, if I am ſo happy 
as to deſer ve em. It you believe me to be 
truly Good, you ought alſo to believe that 
I am willing to be Modeſt, and to be a. 
fraid of Vanity. Spare me therefore, if 
you value, me and do not praiſe me as if 
I were a Man fond of Praiſes. 

After 7 elemachus had thus expreſs'd 
himſelf, he anſwer'd not a Word more 
to thoſe that continued to extol him to 
the very Heavens; but by an Air of In 
difference he ſoon put a ſtop to the En- 
comiums that were made on him; till 
they began to fear they ſhould diſpleaſe 
him in commending him. But their 
Admiration ſtill increaſed ; every one 
knowing the Tenderneſs he had mani 
felted to Piſiſtratus, and the care he had 
taken to render him the laſt Devoirs; 
the whole Army was more touch'd with 


the Marks of the Tenderneſs and Gene- 
roſity 
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roſity of his Heart, than with all the 
Prodigies of Wiſdom and Valour, that 
had been ſhining ſo conſpicuouſly in 
him. He is Wiſe, he is Valiant, ſaid 
they, in ſecret one to another; he is the 
Friend of the Gods, and the true Hero 
of our Age; he is rais'd a degree above 
Mankind: Bur this is only matter of 
V order, all this does no more than fill 
us with Aſtoniſhment; he has Humani- 
ty and Goodnels, he is a Friend, he is 
Tender, he is Compaſſionate, he is Be- 
neficent, and entirely theirs whom he 
ought to Love; he is the Delight of 
them that live with him ; he deveſts 
himſelf ot his Dignity, of his Repoſe, 
and of his Grandeur: T his is that which 
makes him uſeful ; this is that which 
touches Mens Hearts; this is that 
which fills us with ſuch tender Affecti- 
ons towards him, and renders us ſenſi- 
ble of all his Virtues. This is that which 


Mais us all ready to Sacrifice our Lives 
tor him. - 


Iheſe Diſcourſes were ſcarce finiſh'd, 
when they haſten'd ro ſpeak of the ne- 
ceſſity of giving a King to the Daunians, 
Moſt of the Princes iu ti Council n 
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9 
of Opinion, that it was beſt to divide 
the Country amongſt 'em, as a Con. 
quer'd Land; and offer'd Telemichas 
the fertile Country of Arpos, which 
twice a- year bears the rich Bounty of 
Ceres, the ſweet Preſents of Bacchus, and 
the ever green Fruits of the Olive. Tree, 
which is ſacred to Minerva. This Land, 
ſaid they, ought to make you forget 
Ithaca with its Cottages, and the 
frightful Rocks of Dulichia, together 
with the ſavage Woods of Zacarth, 
Neer perſiſt any longer to ſeek your z 
ther, who was certainly loſt in the 
Waves at the Promontory of Capharey, 
through the Revenge of Naaplius, and 
the Anger of Neptune; nor your Mo- 
ther who is long ſince in the poſſefſion of 
her Lovers; nor your Country, whok: 
Soil is not favour'd by Heaven, like this 
we now offer you. He patiently heard 
this Diſcourſe, but the Rocks of Thru: 
and Theſſaly are not more deaf and inſen: 
ſible of the Complaints of deſpairing 
Lovers, than Telemachus was of all thele 
Propoſals. For my part, replied he, | 
am not mov'd either with Riches or 


Pleaſures ; what ſignifies it to poſſeſs a 
greater 
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greater extent of Ground, or to Com- 
mand a greater Number of Men? One 
nas there with but the more Perplexity 
and the leſs Liberty: Life is full enough 
Jof Miſeries, even for the wiſeſt and 
W moſt regular ſort of Men, without the 
additional Trouble of governing other 
Men, who are UatraQtable, Unquiet, 
W Uniuit, Treacherous and Ungrateful. 
W1f one has a mind to have Dominion 
over Men, out of Seli-love, looking at 
cothing but one's own Authority, Plea- 
ſures and Glory; this is to be Impicus 
and Tyrannical, and become the Scourge 
of Mankind. If on the contrary I have 
2 mind to govern Men only according 
to right Rules, for their own Good ; I 
2m rot ſo much their Maſter as their 
Gbardian, I have nothing but the Trou- 
ble of it, Which is infinite; and this 
makes me very ſar from deſiring to en- 
large the Bounds of my Authority. 
The Shepherd, who devours not his 
Ficck, but defends it from the Wolves 
with the hazard of his Life, who watch- 
es over it Night and Day, leading it 
into fat Paſtures, has no great mind to 
àzugment the Number of his Sheep, and 
E e to 
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to ſeize on thoſe of his Netghbours ; this 
would be but to increaſe his Trouble 
Altho' I have never govern'd, added 
Telemachas, I have learn'd by the Lays, 
and by thoſe wiſe Men that made 'em, 
how toilſom a thing it is to have the 
Conduct of Cities and Kingdoms; I am 
therefore content with my poor Ithacy, 
tho? it be ſmall and mean. I ſhall have 
Glory enough, provided IReign there 
with Juſtice, Piety and Courage; and 
indeed I ſhall Reign there but too ſoon, 
May it pleaſe the Gods that my Father 
may eſcape the Fury of the Waves, and 
Reign there to extream old Age, and 
that I may long learn under him to ſub- 
due my Paſſions, and learn the Art of 
regulating thoſe of a whole Nation. 

Afterward he thus proceeded ; Hear, 

O ye Princes who are here aſſembled, 
what I think I ought to tell you for 
your own Intereſt. If you procure the 
Daunians a juſt King, he'll govern them 
Juſtly; he'll make 'em ſenſible how 
much it is for their Advantage, to be 
Faithftfl and Sincere, and never to ulurp 
upon their Neighbours ; all which they 
could never dome to underſtand mw 
e 
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the impious Adraſtus. As long as they 
ſhall continue under the conduct of a 
juſt and moderate Prince, you will have 
nothing to fear from them; they Will 
owe you this good King, whom they 
have received from your Hands; they 
will owe you all the Peace and Proſperi- 
ty which they ſhall enjoy under his Go- 
vernment. - Theſe People will be to far 
from attacking you, that they will in- 
ceſſantly bleſs you; both the King and 
People will be the Work of your Hands. 
If on the contrary, you reſolve to {hare 
their Country among you; I'll under- 
take to foretel the Miſchieis that will 
enſue, Theſe People driven to Deſpair, 
will begin a new War. They will 
have a juſt Cauſe to rake up Arms for 
their Liberty, The Gods, who are 
mortal Enemies to Tyranny, will fight 
or em; and if the Gods interpoſe in the 
Quarrel, ſooner or later you will be con- 
tounded, and all your Profperity - wi!l 
aniſh like Smoke. Counſel end Wit- 
dom will be taken away from your 
Commanders, and Courage from Yeur 
mics, and Plenty from your Lands: 
ou will flatter your ſelves, and act 
Ee 2 with 
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with precipitancy in your Enterprizes; 
you will ſilence Men of Integrity, when 
they go about to tel] you the 'Truth;you 
wiſt fall on a ſudden, and it will be (aid 
of you ; Aretheſe then the flouriſhin 
Nations that were to give Laws to l 
the World, and now they fly before 
their Enemies? They are the Sport of 
other Nations, who trample them un- 
der their Feet: this is the Work of the 
Gods; this 1s what a People of Un- 
ju{t, Proud, and Inhumane Minds de- 
ſerve, Beſides conſider, if you attempt 
to divide this Conquett among you,you 
re-unite all the Neighbouring Nations 
againſt you. Your League form'd to 
defend the common Liberty of Heſperia, 
againſt Aaratus the Uſurper, will be 
come odious; and tis you that all the 
World will with good Reaſon accule 
of having aſpir'd to uſurp an Univerſal 
Tyranny, But we'll ſuppoſe you ſhould 
prove Viftorious both over the Dauni- 
4:5, and all orher Nations that ſhall af: 
ſiſt em; this Victory will deſtroy you, 
and is Vil mak out to you. Conlider, 
this Enterprize will diſ- unite you all 
for ſince ris not founded upon Juſtice, 
| you 
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you will have no Rule among you to 
bound each others Pretenſions; every 
one will have aMind that his part of the 
Conqueſt ſhould be proportionate to his 


power: None of you will have Autho- 


rity enough over all thoſe Nations, to 
make this Diviſion peaceably : And this 
will be the ſource of a War of which thie 
Youngeſt of your Children will not {ce 
an _ Is it not much more eligible to 
be Tuſt and Regular, than to follow 
one's Ambition through ſo much Dau- 
ger, and amidſt ſo many inevitable 
Misfortunes? Are not profound Peace, 
the ſweet and innocent Plealures char 
accompany it, the Happineſs of Plenty, 
the Friendſhip of Neighbours, the Glo- 
ry which is inſeperable from Jultice, the 
Authority which is acquired, in rea- 
daring one's ſelf by Fidelity andSincerity, 
the Arbiter of all Foreign Nations, are 
not theſe, I ſay, Advantages much more 
deſirable than the fooliſh. Vanity of an 
unjult Conqueſt? © Princes! O Kings! 
you fee I ſpeak to you without ſeeking 
any Intereſt of my own: Hearken there- 
fore to one who loves you ſo well, as 
even tocontradictand diſpleaſe you, in 

Ee 3 ſetting 
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ny the Truth before you in a cle 
gt. 

While Telemachus ſpake thus with an 
Air of Authority, which they had ne 
ver ſeen in any other; all the Prince 
truck with aſtoniſhment and in ſuſ. 
Peace, admir'd the Wiſdom of his Coun. 
bels: There was heard a confugdNoif, 
vw :chſpreaditfelf throughout theCamy, 
and came to the very place wherethe 
\!tembly was held. A Stranger, (ay 
ei is come on ſhoar on theſe Coaſts, 
with a Troop of Armed Men; this un- 
non Pericn is of a lofty Mien; every 
thing in him appears Heroick ; tis ea. 
ji co diſcern that he has been long bar. 
raſsd with Sufferivgs; and that tus 
oreat Courage has fer him above all us 
Calzmities. At firſt the People of thx 
Country who guard the Coaſts, would 
have repulſed him as an Enemy that 
was coming to make an Invaſion; but 
after having drawn his Sword with an 
Air of Intrepidity, he declar'd that be 
knew how to defend himſelf if he were 
attack'd, but that he zsk*d nothing but 
Peace and Hoſpitality. Immediately 
ke preſented an Olive Branch as a Sof: 


pliznt; 
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pliant ; upon this he was heard ; he de- 
{ir'd to be brought to thole that govern 
in this part of Heſperia, and therefore he 
is conducted hither, to ſpeak to the Aſ- 
ſembled Kings. 

This Diſcourſe was ſcarce finiſh'd 
but this Stranger was ſeen to enter with 
a Majeſty that ſurpriz d the whole Aſ- 
ſembled. One might eaſily have been 
induced to believe he was the God Mars, 
he was fo like him when he aſſembles 
his bloody Troops upon the T hracian 
Mountains. He addreſs'd himſelf to 
them after this manner. 

Oye Shepherds of the People, who 
without doubt are here aſſembled either 
tor the Defence of your Countries ar 
gainſt your Enemies, or to make em 
flouriſh by your Righteous Laws: 
Hearken to a Man who has been perſe- 
cuted by Fortune. (May it pleaſe the 
Gods that you never experiencethe like 
Misfortune) Iam Diomedes King of E- 
40, who incenſed Venus at the Siege of 
I; the Revenge of this Goddeſs pur- 
ſues me throughout the Univerſe; Wep- 
tune ho can refuſe nothing to the Di- 
vine Daughter of the Sea, has deliver'd 
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me up to the Rage of the Winds ad 
Waves, which have often daſh'd me 3. 
gainſt the Rocks. The inexorable V. 
nus has depriv'd me of all hope of ever 
ſeeing again my Kingdom, my Family, 
and the ſweet Light of that Country, i 
where I firſt ſaw the Day at my Birth; 
no, I ſhall never more ſee what is mot 
dear to meinthe World. I now an 
come after ſo many Ship-wrecks, to 
ſeek on this unknown Shoar, a litte 
Repoſe, and a ſafe Retreat; if you fear 
the Gods, and above all, Jupiter, who 
tas a reſpect to Strangers, and takes 
care of em; if you have any ſentiment 
of Compaſſion, do not refuſe me in theſe 

vaſt Countries, ſome ſpot of Barren 
Ground, {ome deſart Shades, or craggy 
Rocks, that I with my Companions, 
may Found a City there, which may 
be at leaſt, the Melancholy Image of our 
loſt Country. We ask but a little Ground 

ö in à uſeleſs Place; we'll live in Peace 
N with you in a ſtrict Alliance; your E. 
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f nemies ſhall be ours; we'll enter into al 
| your Intereſts ; we only deſire the Lt 
| berty of living according to our own 
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While Diomedes ſpake thus, Telema- 
thus, who kept his Eyes attentively fix d 
on him, ſhewed all the different Paſſi- 
ons in his own Countenance. When 
Diomedes began to ſpeak of his long Mis. 
fortunes, he was in Hope it was his Fa- 
ther. As ſoon as he had declar'd himſelf 
to be Diomedes, Telemachas his Counte- 
tenance languiſh'd like a Flower which 


the Envious North-wind has juſt wi- 
W cher'd with its cruel Blaſt. The follow- 


ing Words of Diomedes complaining of 


I 


the Anger of a Diety, melted him with 


the Remembrance of the {ame Diſgraces 
ſuffer'd by his Father and himſelf; 
Tears mix*d with both Grief and Joy, 
ran down his Cheeks, and he inſtantly 
threw himſelf upon Diomedes to embrace 
him. I am, ſays he, the Son of Vhyſſes, 
whom you once knew, and who was 
not unuſeful to you, when you took the 
famous Horſes of Rheſus; the Gods have 
treated him as well as you without Pity : 
If the Oracles of Erebus deceive us gor, 


be his ſtill alive; but alas! he is not alive. 


to me: I have left /thacz to ſeek him; 
and now I cannot ſee either Ithaca or 
him again: Judge by my Misfortunes 
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what Compaſſion I have for others. The 
Advantage that is gain'd by Calamitig, 
is to know how to {ympathize with o. 
thers in the like Troubles. Tho” I am bu 
a Stranger here, Iam able, O great Dia 

medes (tor in ſpight of all the Calamitig 
that overwhelm'd my Country during 
my Intancy, 1 have not been fo ill Edu. 
cated as to be Ignorant of the Glory you 
have acquir'd in Battle) I am able, 0 
Prince moſt Invincible of all the Greet, 
next to Achilles, ro procure you ſome 
Relief. Theſe Princes you ſee here ate 
Men of Humanity, without which they 
| know there is no true Virrue, nor Cour- 
age, nor ſolid Glory. Misfortune add; 
a new Luſtre to the Glory of great Men; 
they ſtill want fomething, while they 
know not what tis to be Unfortunate. 
Examples of Patience and Firmnels ot 
Mind, are, till then, wanting in tir 
Lives.” Suffering Vertue ſoftens il 
Hearts that have any vertuous Relilh; 
| leave to us therefore the care of conſo 
| lating you; ſeeing the Gods hare 
brought you to us, We receive you 3 
a Prelent whichthey make us, and ougit 


to eſteem our ſelves Happy, that ve 
are 
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are in a Capacity to alleviate your Af- 
fictions. 

While he ſpake, Diomedes, ftruck 
with wonder, look'd intently on him, 
and felt a great Emotion in his Heart; 
they embrac'd one another, as if they 
had been united in the ſtricteſt Bonds 
of Frieadihip. O Worthy Son of rhe 
Wile hes, ſaid Diomedes, I diſcern 
in you the ſweetneſs of his Counte- 
nance, the Grace of his Diſcourſe, the 
Force of his Eloquence, the Elevation 
of his Sentiments, and the Wiſdom of 
his Thought. In the mean time Phi- 
lactetes in the like manner embraces the 
Son of Jideus; they related to one ano- 
ther their fad Adventures; after which, 
ſays PoloFetes to him, Without doubt, 
you will be glad to ſee the Wiſe Ve#or; 
he has lately loſt P-{ftratus, the laſt of 
his Children, and now there remains 
nothing more to him in this Eiſe, hut 
a way of Tears to lead him to Bis 
Tomb. Come and try to comfort him; 
a Friend under the Fro ns of Forftine; 
is more proper than another to alley _ 
the Sorrow of his Heart. They imme- 
diately went into Weſtor's Tent, who 

| ſderce- 
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ſcarce knew Diomedes, Sorrow had 6 
deſpers'd his Spirit and Senſes. Dione. 
des preſently fell to weeping with him, 
and their Enterview ſerv'd, at firſt, on. 
ly to redouble their Sorrow; but by iſ 
degrees the preſence of this Friend ap. MW 
peas'd the Grief of the good Old Man; 
and one might eaſily diſcern, that his 
Sorrow was in ſome meaſure ſuſpend. 
ed, by the Pleaſure of relating what he 
had ſuffer'd, and of hearing on the 
other ſide, what had befallen Diomedes. 

While they thus entertain'd one ano. 
ther, the Kings aſſembled with Tele. 
machas , Where examining what they 
ought to do, Telemachas advisd them 
to 5. Diamedes the Country of Arpos, 
and to chuſe Potydamus for King of the 
Daunians, who was of their own Na- 
tion. This Poljydamus was a famous 
Captain, whom Adra#xs through Jea- 
louſie, was never willing to employ, 
leſt the Succeſs, all the Glory of Which 
he promis d himfelf alone, ſhould be 
attributed to the Conduct of this able 
Man. Pohdamus had in particular of- 
ten advertis'd him that he too much ex- 
pos d his own Life, and the Saſety of his 
Country 
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Country in this War againſt ſo many 
Confederate Nations: He would often 
have engag d him to keep a more re- 


gular and even Conduct with his 
LNeigbours. But thoſe Men that hate 
Truth, alſo hate ſuch as have the 
boldneſs to declare it to em; they are 
not affected either with their Sincerity, 
or their Zeal, or their Diſintereſſedneſs. 
A deceitful Proſperity harden'd Adra- 
ſtuss Heart againſt his moſt wholeſom 
Counſeis. In not following them he 
every day triumph'd over his Enemies. 
Pride, Fraud and Violence ſtill brought 
Victory on his fide ; none of the Mis- 
fortunes that had been ſo long threat- 
ned by Polhdamus, befel him. Adra. 
tas laug'd at that timorous Prudence, 
which is always ſoreſeeing Inconve- 
niences. Polydamas at length became 
intolerable to him; he remov'd him 
from all Places of Truſt, and left him 
to languiſh in Solitude and Poverty. Po- 
haamas was at firft over born with this 
Dilgrace, but it ſoon yielded him what 
he wanted; in opening his Eyes to ſee © 
the Vanity of great Fortunes, he be- 
came Wile at his own Coſt ; he began 
to 
. 


To 
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to congratulate himfelf on his Misfor. 
tunes; he gradually learn'd to Act, and 
live in good earneſt, calmly to nouriſh 
his Soul with Truth, to cultivate in him. 
{elf thoſe ſecret Virtues, which are even 
moreeſtimable than thoſe that make the 
greateſt ſho and noiſe in the World, 
In fine, to know how to live without 
Men, He dwelt at the foot of Mount 
Garg an, in a Deſart, where a vaulted 
Rock ſerv'd for his houſe, a Rivulet 
that ran down from the Mountain ap- 
peas'd his Thirſt, ſome Trees that grew 
there, yielding him their Fruits ; he had 
{ome Slaves that cultivated a little Field 
for him, in which he wrought with 


them with his own Hands; the Ground 


recompens'd his Labour with large In- 
creaſe, not ſuffering him to want any 
thing; he had not only Fruit and Grain 
in abundance, but all forts of fragrant 
Flowers befides. There hedeplor'd the 
Unhappineſs of thoſe People that are led 
to Deſtruction by the mad Ambition of 
a tyrannical Prince. There he every 
day expected that the juſt Gods, tho 
patient for a time, would over-turn the 
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perity enoreas d, the more irrecoverable 
he thought his Fall would prove. For 
Imprudence, when proſperous in its 
failings, and Power, when riſen to the 
laſt exceſs of abſolute Authority, are the 
fore-runners of the overthrow of King- 
doms, and their. Kings. When he 
heard of the Defeat and Death of Adra 
ſus, he manifeſted nothing of Joy: ei- 
ther for having fore-ſeen it, or for being 
deliver?d from the Power of this Tyrant; 
he ſigh'd only for fear of ſeeing the Dau- 
nians in a State of {lavery. This is the 
Man Telemachus propos'd for their King. 
He had for ſome time known his Cour- 
age and Valour. For Telemachus, ac- 
cording to the Advice of Mentor, did not 
ceaſe to inform himſelf of all the good 
and evil Qualities of any Ferſon that was 
in any conſiderable Employ, not only 
among the Confederate Nations, whom 
he ſerv'd in this War, but even among 
his Enemies. His principal care was 
every where to diſcover and examine 


Men, who had any particular Talent or 
Virtue. 


The Confederate Princes at firſt had 
ſome relutancy againſt placing | Palyda- 
- 4 # * 
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mus in the Throne. We have had ex: 
perience, ſaid they, how formidable 2 


King of the Daunian is to his Neigh. 
bours, when he loves War, and knows 
how to manage it. Polydamas is a great 
Captain,and may caft usinto very great 
Dangers : But Telemarhas reply'd, Tis 
true, Polydamus underftands War, but 
he loves Peace; and theſe are the two 
things that ought to be deſir'd in a 
Prince. A Man who knows the Miſe- 
ries, Hazards, and Difficulties of War, 
is much more capable of avoiding it 
than another, who has no manner of 
Experience in theſe Things. Polydamas 
has learn'd to reliſh the Happineſs of a 
quiet Life. He condemn'd the Enterpri- 
zes of Adraſtus; he foreſaw their fatal 
Conſequences; a weak and ignorant 
Prince is more to be fear'd by you, than 
2 Man who is able to underſtand and 
determine every thing himſelf. A weak 
and ignorant Prince can ſee nothing but 
by the Eyes of a paſſionate Favourite, 
or a flattering Miniſter, who is Turbu- 
lent and Ambitious ; ſo that a Prince 
thus blinded, will engage himſelf in 
War, when he has no mind to it; and 

you 
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you can never know when you are ſure 
of him, becauſe he cannot be ſure of 
himſelf ; hell falſifie his Word to you, 
2nd ſoon reduce you to that extremity, 
that you'll be under a Neceſſity, either 
of ruining him, or of being ruined by 
him. Ts it not more advantageous, ſa- 
fer, and at the ſame time more juſt and 
noble, faithfully to anſwer the Confi- 
dence the Daunians put in you, and to 
give em a King worthy to Command 
*m? The whole Aſſembly was con- 
vinc'd by this Speech ; and it was or- 
der'd that Polydamus ſhould be propogd 
tothe Daunians, who expected an An- 
ſwer with imparience. © When they 
heard the name of Pohdemas, they an- 
{wer'd, We are now well aſſur d that 
the Confederate Princes will act ſincere- 
ly, and make an everlaſting Peace with 
vs; ſeeing they are willing to grant a 
Man ſo Virtuous, and ſo capable of Go- 
rerning us, to be our King. If a lewd, 
effeminate, and ill inftr Perſon had 
been propos d to us, we ſhould have be- 


lex'd an occaſion was thereby ſought to 
deſtroy us, and to 


the Form of 
our Government; we have fe- 


cretly 
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cretly laid up in our Breaſts a lively Re. 
ſentment of ſo ſevere and fraudulent ; 
piece of Conduct; but the choice of 
Polydamas diſcovers to us true Candor 
The Confederates, without doubt, ex- 
pected nothing of us, but what is juſt 
and noble; ſeeing they allow us a King, 
who is incapable of doing any thing 
againſt the Liberty. and Glory of our 
Nation. And we 1n like manner can 
roteſt in the. Preſence of the juſt Gods, 
hat the Rivers ſhould ſooner re- aſcend 
to their Sources, than we will ceaſe to 
love ſuch beneficial Nations. May our 
lateſt Poſterity remember the Favour 
we receive this Day of renewing. from 
Generation to Generation, the Peace ot 
the Golden Age, in all the Borders of 
. - 7; ori Tang ta ts 
Telemachus, after this, propos d to 
ive Diomedes the Fields of Arpa, 10 
ad a Colony there. This new Feo- 
ple, ſays he to them, will owe their Set. 
tlement to you in a Country which you 
don't occupy. Remember that all Men 
owe one another Love; that the Earth 
is too large for em all; that you muſt 
have Neighbours, and tis beſt to habe 


ſuch 
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ſuch as are oblig'd to you for their Eſta- 
bliſnment. Be mov'd with the Misfor- 
tune of a King, who cannot return into 
his own Country. Polydamus and he be- 
ing united together by the bands of 
Juſtice and Vertue, which are the only 
durable ones, will preſerve you in pro- 
found Peace, and render you formida- 
ble to all the Neighbouring Nations, 
that may think of aggrandizing them- 
ſelves. You ſee, O Daunians, that we 
have given you and your Nation a King 
c2pable of advancing its Glory to the 
Skies: Do you alſo give a Piece of 
Ground that is uſeleſs to you, ſeeing 
we ask it at your hands, to a Prince 
who is worthy of all kind of Relief. 

The Daunians reply'd, that they 
could refuſe nothing to Telemachas, fince 
it was he that procurd Polydamas to be 
their 1 And they immediately 
went to ſeek for him in his ſolitary 
Dwelling, to make him Reiga over 
tbem. Before 
the fertile Plains of Arpos 
ior him to found a new Ki there. 
The Allies were extreamly pleas d with 
i, becauſe this Colony of Greeks would 

CO- 


to Diomedes, 


they went, they gave 
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conſiderably fortifie the Confederate 
Party, if ever the Daunians ſhould en. 
deavour to renew the Uſurpations, of 
which Adraſtus gave em ſo ill an Ex. 
ample. 

Telemachus, with Tears in his Eyes, 
together with his Troop, took his leave 
of 'em, after he had tenderly embrac'd 
the valiant Diome des, the wiſe and incon- 
ſolable Neftor, and the famous Philocte. 
tes, the worthy Poſſeſſor of the Arrows 
of Hercules. The brave Son of Vhſſe, 
long'd with impatience to fee Mentor 2. 
pain at Salentum, and to embark with 

im for Ithaca, where he hop'd his Fa- 
ther might by this time be. arciv'd, 
When he approach'd Salentum, he was 
amaz'd to ſee the Country round, which 
ne had left almoſt quite uncultivated 
and deſert, manur'd like a fine Garden, 
and fill'd with induſtrious Labourers ; 
he knew this muſt be the work of Men- 
tor. When he enter'd the City, he ob- 
ſerv'd there were fewer Artificers for 
Luxury and the Pleaſures of Life, and 
to make a great appearance of Magnifi- 
cence. Telemachus was ſhock'd at this, 
for he naturally lov'd all _— 
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ꝗ Pomp and Politeneſs with them. 

hs bs Mind was ſoon poſſeſsd with 
other Thoughts. He ſaw at a diſtance 
IAomentus coming toward him with hien. 
ger; this inſtantly mov'd his Heart with 
Toy and Tenderneſs. And notwith- 
ſtanding all the Succeſs he had in the 
War againſt Adraſtus, he was afraid 
le& Mentor ſhould not be well pleas'd 
with him ; and as he advanc'd, he ex- 
amin'd his Eyes to ſee if he could read 
nothing in *em that might occaſion him 
to reproach himſelf. Firſt, Idomeneas 
embrac'd Telemachus as his own Son; 
after which Telemachus threw himſelf 
about Mentor's Neck, and wetted him 
with his Tears. Says Mentor to him, I 
am well pleag'd with you;you have com- 
mitted great Faults, but they have ſervꝰd 
to make you know your ſelf, and to give 
you a diffidence in your own Perfor- 
mances. Men often derive more Advan- 
tage from cheir Defects than from their 
great Actions; for they {well the Mind, 
and inſpite it With a dangerous preſump- 
tion, Whereas a Man's Faults make him 
recollect himſelf, and reſtore him that 
Prudence which he had loſt in the time 


of 
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of his good Succeſſors. That which . 
mains for you to do, is to Praiſe the 
Gods, and not to deſire the Praiſes of 
Men your ſelf; you have done prez 
Things, but confeſs the Truth ts 
ſcarce your ſelf that have done %em: Did 
they not enter like ſomething Adventi. 
tious that was infus'd into you? And 
were you not capable of ſpoiling all by 
your. too great Temerity andjImpru- 
dence ? Do you not find that Minerva 
as it were transform'd you into 
another Man above your felf, to per- 
form by you that which you have done 
She has held all your defects in ſuſpence 
as Neptune does when he appeaſes the 
Tempeſts and ſuſpends the irritated 
Waves. 
While Idomeneus was ſpeaking to the 
Cretans, who were-return'd from the 
War, Telemachus hiſten'd to the wiſe 
Counſels of Mentor. After which he 
look'd on every fide with Aﬀtoniſhment, 
and ſaid, what a Change do J fee, the 
reafon of which I cannot comprehend? 
Is ſome Calamity befallen Salentam du- 
ring my abſcace ? Whence' is it that 
that Magnificence that reign d in every 
part 
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art of it at my departure, is not diſ- 

enable at preſent ? I ſee here neither 
od nor Silver, nor precious Stones, 
de Habit of the People is plain; and 
ve Buildings that are Execting are not 
o magnificent and full of Ornaments, 

be Arts languiſh here, and the City is 
become a Deſart. | | 

Saus Mentor, ſmiling upon him, Have 
ou obſerv'd the Condition of theCoun- 
ty round about this City? Yes, reply d 
dem achus, I ſee Husbandry is in Re- 
pute every Where, and the Fields are 
cat d and manur d. Which is beſt, ad- 
ed Mentor, a City Proud and Magnifi- 
eat, with abundance of Gold and Sil- 
er, with the Country round it neglett- 


. 


ful? A great City of Artificers employ'd 
n ſott Arts which corrupt the Manners 
Mien, by engaging them in a Luxuri- 
5 Courte of Life; When tis ſurrounded 
ta 2 Kingdom that is poor and ill 
unrated, is like a Monſter whoſe 
Head is of an extravagant Size, and 
291 u hole Body is extremely thin and 
ö depriv'd 
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d and barren; or a City mean in its Or- 
ments, and modeſt in its Manners, 
th Fields about it cultivated and fruit- 
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depriv d of Nouriſhment; ſo that it bears 
no Proportion to that Head. Tis the 
number of People and Plenty of Proviſi 
ons, in which the true Strength and 
true Riches of a Kingdom conſiſt. 14. 
meneus has now a People innumerahle 
and indefatigable in Labour, who fl 
the whole Extent of his Country. His 
whole Country is as it were but one en. 
tire City. Salentum is only the Center 
of it ; the more the People multiply, the 
more are the Fruits of the Earth multi. 
plied by their Labour; this ſo {wet 
and peaceable Multiplication augments 
his Kingdom more than a Conquett. 
Only thoſe ſuperfluous Arts are rejected 
in this City,which divert the Poor from 
ſeeking the ſupply of their real Wants 
from the Earth; and corrupt the Rich 
by caſting em into a ſtate of Pride and 
Softneſs. Thus Idomeneus is much more 
powerful than he was when you fo 
much admir'd his Magnificence. That 
dazling Splendor hid under it a Weak 
neſs and Miſery, which would ſoon 
have overturn'd his Empire; now be 
has a greater number of Men, be pro- 
vides for em more eaſily ; theſe w_ 
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who are accuſtom'd to Labour and Toil, 
and to a generous contempt of Life, by 
the Love they bear to good Laws, are 
always ready to Fight to defend thoſe 
Lands which their own Hands have Cul- 
tivated. This State, which you ſuppoſe 
vader 2 declenſion, will ſoon become 
the Wonder of Heſperia, Remember, 
0 Te/-machas, that two Things are very 
pernicious in the Government of Nati- 
ons, and ſcarce ever admit 2 Remedy. 
The 5rſt is an unjuſt and too violent Au- 
thority in Kings; the other is Luxury, 
which corrupts the Manners of the Peo- 
ple. When Kings accuſtom themſelves 
to kn no other Laws but their own 
Wil, and to put no reftraint on their 
Paſſions, they may do any thing; but 
b; this Power of doing any thing, they 
w eaken the Foundation of their Autho- 
ty; they have no certain Rule remain- 
ing, nor any Mazims of Government. 
Every one ſtrives to exceed others in 
trtering them. Thus they loſe their 
Feop'e, and have nothing left em but 
dlaves. Who ſhall tell em that bold 
Truth that may ſet Bounds to this Tor- 
tent? Every thing gives way toit. The 

F i wikeit 


the Poor at the charge of the Rich; as 
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wiſeſt Men fly, hide themſelves, and 
ſigh in ſecret, Nothing leſs than a ſug. 
den and violent Reſolution can bring 
back this exorbitant Power into its naty. 
ral Channel, Nay, oftentimes the 
Blow that is deſign'd to regulate it, o. 
verthrows it Irrecoverably. Nothin 
ſo much menaces a fatal Fall as an Ay. 
thority which is puſh'd too far; tis like 
a Bow tco much bent, which at laſt 
breaks all to pieces, if it be not ſlacken d. 
But who ſhall dare to ſlacken this over. 
ſtrain'd Power? Idomeneus lov'd Juſtice 
with all his Heart; yet by this ſo flatter. 

ing Authority, he had been overturn'd 
from his Throne; and would ſtill have 
remain'd under the Power of the ſame 
Deluſion, had not the Gods ſent me 
here to undeceive him about this blind 
and extravagant Power, which does not 
agree with the State of Men. Nay; 
there were ſome kinds of Miracles neceſ- 
ſary to open his Eyes. The other almoſt 
incurable Miſchief is Luxury, As too 
great an Authority poiſons Kings, Lux 
ury poiſons a whole Nation. Tis com- 
monly ſaid that Luxury ſerves to feed 


it 
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if the Poor could not get their Living 
more profitably in increaſing the Fruits 
of the Earth, without rendering the 
Rich effeminate, by refining voluptuous 
Arts, Thus a whole Nation accuſtoms 
it ſelf to look upon the moſt ſuperfluous 
Things as the Neceſſities of Life; and 
new Neceſſities of this kind are invented 
every Day. Men can't tell how to Live 
without Things that were quite un- 
known thirty Years ago ; T his Luxu- 
ry they call the Boz gout, the perfection 
of Arts. This Politeneſs of a Nation, 
this Vice which draws ſo many others 
after it, is commended as a Virtue, and 
ſpreads its Contagion down to the very 
Mob. They of the Royal Blood are 
willing to imitate the King's Magnifi- 
cence, the Men of Quality would equal 
" {Wethoſe of the Blood, and the middle tort 
» {Wvwould fain equal thoſe of great Quality ; 
for who is it that is willing to do 
himſelf Juſtice ? The loweſt Rank 
dt Men deſire to paſs for the middle 
ort; and every one does more than 
he is able, ſome for Oſtentation, and 
o make a ſhow of their Wealth; c- 
hers from a fooliſh Shame, and to con- 
Ff 2 ceal 
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ceal their Poverty: Even thoſe who are 
wiſe-enough to condemn fo great a dif. 
order, are not ſo wiſe as to dare to he. 
gin to ſtem the Tide, and to give con. 
trary Examples. A whole Nation runs 
to ruin, all conditions and ranks of Men 
are confounded ; the paſſionate Deſire Ml 
of acquiring Riches to ſupport a vain 
Expence, corrupts the pureſt Minds; 
And nothing is ſought for but how to 

become Rich. To obtain this End, 
Men Borrow, Cheat, and uſe a thou- 
ſand unworthy Artifices ; But who ſhall 
remedy theſe Miſchiefs? The Reliſh 
and Habits of a whole Nation, muſt be 
chang'd, new Laws mult be given em; 
and who ſhall attempt this? Unleſs the 
King be ſo much of a Philoſopher as to 
know how, by the pattern of his own 
Moderation, to cover all ſuch with 


Shame who love a pompous Expence; 


and to encourage the Prudent, who are i 
glad to be Authoriz'd in an Honourable 
way of Frugality. % 

1 elemachas hearing this Diſcourſe, 
was like a Man juſt waking from a pro- 
found Sleep. He conceivd the Truth 
of theſe Things, and they were deeply 

| im- 
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re impreſs'd on his Heart, by Mentor's 
Words, as a skilful Statuary cuts what 
e. Lincaments he pleafes on a piece of Mar- 
n- ble, ſo that they gave him Affection, 
ns WM Lite and Motion. He anſwer'd nothing, 
but revolv'd in his Mind all that he had 
re been hearing. His Eyes ran over the 
in Thiogs that bad been alter'd in the City; 
s; in fine, ſaid he to Mentor, you have 
to made Idomeneus the wiſeſt of all Kings; 
, WW 1 now neither know him nor his People 
u. WI Nay, I confeſs that what you hav: 
done here is infinitely greater than all 
h the Victories we have been Winfling. 
de Chance and Strength have a great ſhare 
n; in the Succeſſes of War; and theſe Suo-: 
he ceſſes are always Miſchievous and Odi- 
to cus. But what I ſee here is all of it the 
'n WW Work of a celeſtial Wiſdom ; all is 
th ſweet, all is pure, all is lovely, all diſco- 
e; vers an Authority more than Humane. 
re When Men have a Mind to Glory, why 
de do they not ſeek ir, in thus applying 

their Minds to do Good? How little do 
e, they wan what ſolid Glory means 
who hope to acquire it in ravaging the 
th Earth, and dans tromens” Blood 7 
nter diſplay'd a ſenſible Joy in his Face 
N- Ef. 3 to 
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to find Telemachas ſo happily undeceived 
about his Atchievements and Victories 
at an Age in which it was fo natural 
for him to be intoxicated with the Glo-. 
ry that ſurrounded him, 

Aſter this Mentor added, Tis true 
all you ſee here is good and laudable; 
but know that ' tis poſſible to do yet bet- 
ter things than theſe: Idomeneus governs 
tus Paſſions, and applies himſelf to re. 
gulate his People, yet he does not fail to 
commit a great many Faults ſtill, which 
ace the unhappy Conſequences of his 
Ancient Miſtakes. When Men havea 
Mind to forſake an Evil, this Evil ſeems 
ſtiſl ro purſue em for a long Time; E. 
vil Habits, a weak Temper, 1nveterate 
Errors, and almoſt incurable Prejudices 
ſtill attend *em. Happy are they who 
have never thus wander'd, they may be 
able to do good, after a more perfect 
manner. G Telemabus, the Gods will 
require more of you than of Jdameneus; 
becauſe you have been acquainted with 
the Truth from your Youth, and have 
never been deliver d up to the SeduCtt- 


ons of too great Proſperity. 
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ldomeneus, continu'd Mentor, is Wiſe 
and Sagacious, but he applies him ſelſ too 
much to the Detail, and does not enough 
meditate on the Body of his Affairs. 
That Capacity of Governing, which 1s 
more than Humane, does not conſiſt in 
doing all one's ſelf. ? Fis a groſs piece 
of Vanity, to hope by this means to ob- 
tain one's end, of to endeavour to per- 
ſuade the World, one is capable of it. 
A King ought to Govern in chuſing and 
conducting thoſe, who Govern under 
him; he 1s not to deſcend into every 
particular Matter; this is to diſcharge 
the Function of thoſe whoſe bulineſs it is 
to labour under him. He ought only to- 
take of 'em an Account of theſe things; 
and to know enough of *em, to be able 
to enter into the Account with Judg- 
ment. There is a wonderful Art in: 
Governing by chuſing, and applying 
thoſe that are under one's Government, 
according to their ſeveral Talents; by 
Judging of 'em, Correcting 'em, Mode- 
rating 'em, and Inſpiring 'em with good 
Conduct. For a Prince to go about to 
Examine every thing himſelf, is to ſhew 


Diſtruſt, littleneſs of Mind, and a Jea- ®- 
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louſie about mean and minute Matters, 
which conſumes that Time and Liberty 
of Mind which is neceſſary for great 
Things. To form great Deſigns, there 
is need of a free and ſedate Mind; ſo as 
to be able to think at one's Eaſe in an en. 
tire diſengagement from all Diſpatches 
of perplexing Affairs. A Mind exhauſt. 
ed by the Detail of Things, is like the 
Eees of Wine, which is void both of 
Strength, and Pleaſantneſs. They who 
govern by the detail, are always deter. 
mined by the preſent, without extend- 
19g their Views to a diſtant Futurity; 
they are always taken up with the Affair 
of the preſent Day, and that Affair alone 
poſſeſſing them, they are too much im- 
preſs'd by it; for there is no paſſing a 
lound Judgment on Things without 
comparing 'em all together, and placing 
em in a certain Order, that their Con- 
nexion and Proportion may be ſeen 
To omit to follow this Rule in Govern- 
ment, is to be like a Muſician who 
ſhould content himſelf in finding harmo- 
nious Sounds, and never give himſelt 
the Trouble to Unite and Connect em 
together, to compoſe ſweet and raviſh 
ing 


A 

ing Muſick. Or like an Architect that 
thinks his Buſineſs done, provided he 
heap great Pillars, and abundance- of 
hewn Stones together, without thinking 
of the Order and Proportion of the Or- 
naments of his Building : Atatime when 
a Parlour is to be made, he thinks not 
of making a ſuicable Stair-caſe, when 
he works on the Body of the Building, 
he thinks neither of the Court nor the 
Portal: His Work is nothing but à com 
fus d Collection of Magnificent Parts, 
which are not made one for the other; 
ſuch a Work as this is ſo far from doing 
him Honour, that it will prove a Mo- 
nument to eternize his Shame; for it 
ſhews, That this Workman had not a 
{uſficient Compaſs of Thought, to con- 
ceive at once, the general Deſign of his 


whole Work; which is the Character 


of a {hort-fighted: and ſubaltern Mind. 
When a Man is Born with a Genius li- 
mited to Particulars, he is only proper 
to execute Affairs under another. Make 
no doubt of it, O my dear Telemachus, 
the Government of a Kingdom requires 
a certain Harmony like that of Muſick, 
and Juſt Proportions, as well as Archi- 

? Ef 5 tecture. 
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teQure. If you pleaſe, I will again 
make uſe of the Compariſon of theſe 
Arts, and make you underſtand: how 
mean thoſe Perſons are who govern by 
the detail. He who in a Conſort, ſings 
only ſome certain Parts, tho? he ſings 
'em perfectly well, is no more than 2 
Singer; he only who.conduCts the whole 
Conſort, and at once regulates all the 
Parts of it, is the Maſter of Muſick, 
In like manner he that Carves Pil 
lars, or raiſes one ſide of a Building, is 
but a Carver or Maſon ; but he only 
who contrives this whole Edifice,and has 
all its proportions in his Head is the Ar- 
chitect; ſo thoſe who are labouring and 
making Diſpatches, and do the moſt Buſ- W 
neſs, are ſuchasGovern the leaſt; theſeate 
but the ſubaltern Work- men. The true 
Genius that conducts a State, is he who 
while he dees nothing himſelf, cauſes 
every thing to be done; Who T hinks, 
who chgns, who ſees what is future, 
who reflects on what is paſt, ho dit 
potes and proportions Things, who 
makes early Preparations, * who incel- 
lontly makes head againſt, and grapples 
with the Obſtructions which Fortune 
* | throws 
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throws in his Way ; as a- Swimmer 
ſtems a ſwift Torrent of Water. Who 


gives attention Night and- Day, thar 


he may leave nothing to the diſpoſal of 
Chance. Do you think Telemachas, 
that a great Painter aſſiduoully labours 
from Morning to Night, the more 
ſpeedily to expedite his Work? No, 
this Slavery and Subiection would ex- 
tinguiſh the flame of his Fancy; he 
would no longer work from a regular 
Genius; all muſt be done with a kind 
of Irregularity, and by Sallies, accor- 
ding as his Guſt conducts him, and his 
Mind excites him. Do you believe that 
he ſpends his Time in pounding of Co- 
lours, and preparing Pencils? No, this 
is the Buſineſs of his Servants, and he 
reſerves to himſelf the Buſineſs of 
Thought and Contrivance; he ponders 
on nothing but how to make bold 
Strokes, that may give Sweetnels, A: 
noble Air, Life, and Paſſion to his Fi- 
gures. He has in his Head the Thoughts 
and Sentiments of thoſe Hero's he 1s a- 
bout to repreſent. He is tranſported in- 
to the Ages wherein they lived, and 
pu:s himſelf into all the Circumitances 

that 


verament. Thoſe that have not Prin- 


they are not miſtaken. They don't ſo 
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they have attended em. To this kind 
of Enthuſiaſm, he muſt joyn a ſort of 
Wiſdom that' muſt reſtrain him; that 
all may be True, Correct, and one 
thing proportionable to another. Do 
you think, Telemachas, that leſs Elevs. 
tion of Mind, and Effort of Thought 
is neceſſary to make a great Prince, than 
to make a good Painter? Conclude 
then, that the Buſineſs of -a King is to 
think, and to make choice of others to 
labour. 

Telemashus reply'd; methinks I com- 
prehend all you have been ſaying to 
me; but if Things were thus manag'd, 
a King would be often deceiv'd for not 
entring himſelf into the particularities 
of Things, No, *cis you that are de- 
ceiv'd, reply'd Mentor. That which 
hinders a Prince from being impos d 
on, is the General Knowledge of Go- 


ciples to guide em in Affairs, and have 
not a true diſcerning of the Minds of 
Men, go always as it were, groping in 
the Dark; and tis owing to Chance, if 


much as know preciſely what it is they 
re 
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are ſeeking for, nor which way they 
0 to ſteer: They only know how 
to be diffident ; and they ſooner diſtruſt 
thoſe that are ſo Honeſt as to contra- 
dict em, than Deceivers that flatter 
em. On the contrary they that have 
Principles of Government, and are well 
skilbd in Men, know what they ought 
to aim at, and the Means to attain it; 
they know at leaſt in groſs, whether the 
Pet ſons they make Uſe of, are proper 
Inſtruments for their Deſigns ; and whe- 
ther they conceive their Intentions ſo far 
as to be able to tend to the end they pro- 
poſe. Beſides, ſeeing they do not caſt 
themſelves into perplexing Details, they 


have their Minds more free to diſcover 


the Body of the Work at one View, and 
to obſerve whether it advances towards 
its principal End; and if they make any 
Miſtakes, at leaſt they can ſcarce ever 
happen to be eſſential ones. Again they 
are above thoſe little Jealouſies, that are 
Signs of a narrow Spirit, and mean 
Soul; they very well underſtand, that 
there is no avoiding being deceiv'd in 


great Affairs; becauſe tis neceſſary to 


employ Men in em, who ſo often prove 
| deceitful. 
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deceitful. But more may be loſt by 
that Irreſolution, into which Diffidence 
cafts a Man; than would be loſt by fuf- 
fering one's ſelf to be in ſome degree de- 
ceived. He is very Happy, who is de- 
cCeivꝰ'd only in Things of a mean Confide- 
ration; great ones will not fail to come 
to an Iſſue, notwithſtanding'that. And 
*tis this only the Mind of a great Man 
ſhould be concern'd about. He ought 
ſeverely to puniſh Deceit, when *tis 
diſcover'd ; but *tis neceſſary to reckon 
upon meeting with ſome Deceit, if a 
Man would not really be deceiv'd. 

In fine, ſays Mentor to Telemachas, 
the Gods love you, and prepare you a 
Reign, which ſhall abound with Wiſ⸗ 
dom. All that you ſee here is not ſo 
much done for the Glory of Jdomenens 
as for your Inſtruction; all theſe wiſe 
Eſtabliſhments, that you admire in S. 
lentum, ate but the Shadow of what you 
ſhall one Day make in 1thaca, if your 
Virtues anſwer the height of your Peſti- 
ny. Tis time for us to think of going 
hence; Idomeneus keeps a Veſſel ready 


for our Return. Thus Mentor, who 


regulated the Moments of 7 2 
$ 


() 

his Life; to raiſe him to the n pitch 
of Glory, ſtay'd him only % long in 
each Place, as was neceſſary to Hxerciſe 
his Virtue, and furniſh him with Ex- 
perience. enn 

Upon this, Telemachus open'd his Heart 
to his Friend, tho? with ſome difficulty 
concerning an Inclination he had, which 
made him regret Salentum. You will 
blame me, ſaid he, for too eaſily giving 
way to ſome engaging Impreſſion or o- 
ther, in the Places through which I paſs; 
but my Heart would make me continu- 
al Reproaches; if I ſhould conceal from 
you that I love Autiope the Daughter of 
Idomeneus. No, my dear Mentor, tis 
not blind Paſſion, like that of which you 
curd me in the Iſland of Calpſo; I 
know very well the depth of the Wound, 
Love made in my Soul, in the company 
of Eucharis; I cannot yet pronounce her 
Name, without a: ſenſible trouble; 
Time and Abſence have not been able 
to efface it from my Heart. This, fa. 
tal Experience has taught me to diſtruſt 
my felf. But as for Anztiope, what I 
feel on her account, has nothing like it; 
tis not a paſſionate Love; tis Judg- 


ment, 
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Then be Happy in (pending my Lt 
with her. If 4 the Gods reſtore my 
Father to me, and permit me to chuſe a 
Wife, Antiope ſhall be the Perſon; that 
in her which moves me, is her Silence, 
her Modeſty, her Reſervedneſs, her 
Labour in working of Wool, and Em- 
broidery, her Application in the whole 

ement of her Father's Houſe, 
ſince the Death of her Mother, her Con- 
tempt of vain and gaudy Trimming, 
that Forgetfulneſs, it not Ignorance of 
her own Beauty that appears in her 
When Idomeneas commands her to lead 
the Dances of the young Ladies of Crete, 
at the ſound of Flutes, one would take 
her for a fmiling Venus, ſhe is attended 
with fo many Graces. When he car- 
ries her a Hunting with him into the Fo- 
reſt, ſhe appears Majeſtick and Dex- 
trous at drawing the Bow, like Diana 
in the midſt of her Nymphs; on her 
ſelf does not know it, while all the 
World admires her. When ſhe enters 
into the Temples of the Gods, and car- 
ries the ſacred Offerings on her Head in 
Baskets, one would think ſhe W the 
ity 


1 

Deity. that inhabits thoſe Temples. 
With what Fear, and with what Devo- 
tion have we ſeen her offer Sacrifices ; 
and avert the Anger of the Gods,, when 
ſome Fault was to be expiated, or ſome 
unhappy Preſage prevented? In fine, 
when one ſees her with a Company of 
her Women, holding a golden Needle 
in her Hand; one would think Minerva 
her felf was come upon Earth in a Hu- 
man Form, to inſpire: Mankind with 
curious Arts: Sheexcites others towork ; 
ſhe renders tediousLabour pleaſantto'em 
by the ſweetneſs of her Voice; when ſhe 
ſings all the marvellous Hiſtories of the 
Gods : She ſurpaſſes the mott exquiſite 

Painting by the delicacy of her Embroi- 

deries. Happy will that Man be whom 

cheartul Hhmen ſhall” unite ewith her 

He'll have nothing to fear, unleſs it be 

to loſe her, and ſurvive her. My dear 

Mentor, I here take the Gods to witneſs, 

that T am ready to be gone: I {hall love 

Antiope as long as I live, but ſhe ſhall 
not retard my return to Ichaca one Mo- 
ment. If another ſhould enjoy her, I 
thould;paſs the reſt of my Days in Sore 
row and Bitterneſs. But in fine, I am 
reſolv d 
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reſolv'd to leave her, tho I know Ab. 
ſence may make me loſe her. I am un- 
willing to declare my Love, either to 
her or to her Father ; becauſe I think 1 
ought to mention it to none but you, 
till Viyſſes re-aſcend his Throne, and give 
me his Conſent. - You may know by 
all this, my dear Mentor, how different 
this Inclination of mine is from that 
Paſſion with which you ſaw me blinded 
tor Eucbaris.. 

O Telemachus, reply'd Mentor, I grant 
there is a difference. Antiqpe is mild, ſin- 
cere and wiſe; her Hands diſdain not to 
labour; ſhe foreſees Things at a great di- 
ſtance; ſhe makes Proviſion for every 
Thing; ſhe knows how to be ſilent, and 
acts regularly without Precipitation; ſhe 
is continually employ*d, but never em- 
barraſsd, becauſe ſhe does every thing to 
good purpoſe. The Order of her Fa- 
ther's Houſe is her Glory, and is a greater 
Ornament to her than her Beauty it ſelf, 
tho? the Care and Burden of all lies upon 
her; ſo that ſhe reproues, refuſes, and ſpares 
as ſhe pleaſes; (things which make almoſt 
all other Women hated) ſhe has render d 
her ſelf amiable to the whole Houle ; tis 

; becauſe 
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becauſe they find in her, neither Paſſion, 
nor Caprice, nor Levity, nor-Humour, 
as in other Women : She knows how to 
make her ſelf underſtood only with a 
glance of her Eye, and every one is a- 
fraid to diſpleaſe her. The Orders ſhe 
gives are expreſs d, and ſhe commands 
nothing but what may be per form'd; 
ſhe reproves with kindneſs, and even 
encourages to do well in the time of her 
Reproof. The Heart of her Father 
reſts upon her; as a Traveller upon 
whoſe Head the Rays of the Sun have 
long beaten with violence, takes ſweet 
Repoſe upon the tender Graſs. You 
are in the right, Telemachus. Antiope is 
a Treaſure worthy to be ſought for in 
the remoteſt Countries; her Mind is 
never deck'd with vain Ornaments any 


more than her Body; her Fancy, tho? 


full of Vivacity, is reftrain'd by her Dif- 
cretion ; ſhe never ſpeaks but when tis 
neceſſary,” and when ſhe opens her 
Mouth, ſoft Language, and the Graces, 
in their native Simplicity, flow from her 
Lips. When-ſhe ſpeaks, every body 
elſe is filent ; [ſhe her ſelf: bluſhes;-and 
could find in her Heart to A 
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ſhe was about to ſay, when ſhe per- 
ceives with what attention ſhe is heard, 
For our parts, we have ſcarce heard 
her ſpeak. You may remember, Tele- 


machas, when her Father-one day made 
her come in, how ſhe appear'd with 
her Eyes toward the Ground, cover'd 
with a large Veil ; and only ſpoke to 
moderate the Anger of 1domencas, 
when he was about to inflict a rigorous 
Puniſhment en one of his Slaves. At 
firſt ſhe took part with him in his Trou- 
ble; then ſhe calPd him; at laft ſhe 
made him underſtand what might be 
alledg'd in excuſe of the poor Wretch; 
and without letting the King know he 
was too much tranſported with Paſſion, 
ſhe inſpir'd him with Sentiments of 
Fuſtice and Compaſſion. Thetis when 
ſhe Careſſes old Nereas, does not ap- 
ſe the Floods with more ſweetneſs. 
bus Antiope without aſſuming any 
rer, and without making a thow 
of her Charms, will one Day manage 
the Heart of her Husband; as ſhe now 
touches her Lyte, when ſhe would 
draw. from it the ſofteſt harmonious 


Sounds. Once again, I tell yon, Te 
TEES 
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lemachus, your Love to her is reaſon- 
able and juſt, the Gods deſign her for 
you. You love her with a rational Af- 
fection; but you muſt wait till Vhſſes 
grant her to you. I commend you for 
not having diſcover*d your Sentiments 
to her ; and know that if you had by 
the by taken occaſion to let her know 
your Deſigns, ſhe would have rejected 
'em, and ceagd to have a value for 
you. She will never promiſe her ſelf to 
any one, but will leave her ſelf to the 
Diſpoſal of her Father ; ſhe will never 
be Married to any who does nat fear the 
Gods, and who does not demean him- 
ſelf according to all the ſtricteſt Rules 
of Decency. Have you not obſervd 
as well as I, that ſhe glances her Eyes 
leſs, and indlines em toward the Ground 
more ſince our return? She knows all 
the ſucceſſes that have attended you in 
War; ſhe is not ignorant of your Birth, 
or of your Adventures, or of all that 
the Gods have confer*d on you; and 
"tis this that renders her ſo modeſt and 
reſerv'd. Come, let us go, Telemachas, 
let us go toward Ithaca; there now re- 
mains nothing more for me to do for 

| © you 
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you, but to bring you to your Father; 
to put you into a Condition to 
obtain a Bride worthy of the Golden 
- If ſhe were a Shepherdeſs in the 
cold Algius, as ſhe is the Daughter of 
a King of Salentum, you would be a 
2 happy Man in the Enjoyment of 
Theſe Words inflam'd the Heart of 
Telemachus, with an impatient deſire of 
returning into{#hacs. The Veſſel was 
ready, Mentor had taken care to cauſe it 
to be prepar'd for him preſently after 
his Arrival. But Idomeneus, who could 
not without a great deal of reluctancy 
fee him prepare for his Voyage, fell in. 
to a mortal Sorrow, and a deplorable 
Melancholy, when he faw theſe two 
Gueſts, who had been fo uſeful to him, 
about to forſake him. He ſhut himſelf 
up in the moſt ſecret Apartments of his 
Houſe ; where he gave vent to his Griet 
in ſighing and pouring out Flouds of 
Tears; he forgot to Eat, and Sleep 
could no longer charm his piercing Sor- 
rows; he conſum d and pin'd away in 
this uneaſie Condition, like a great Tree, 
whoſe Boughs are large and _ 
when 


® 
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when a Worm begins to gnaw the Stock, 
of it in thoſe fine Channels, which con- 
vey the Sap to nouriſh all the Parts of 
it : This Tree which the Winds could 
never unſettle, and which the fruitful 
Earth was pleas d to nouriſh in her Bo- 
ſom; which was never wounded by 
the Country-man's Ax, cannot chuſe but 
languiſh, while the cauſe of its decay 
remains undiſcover'd ; ?tis wither'd and 
ſtript of its Leaves that were its Glory 
and Ornament; it has nothing now to 
ſhew but its Trunk cover'd with a Bark 
full of Chaps and Flaws, together with 
dry and ſapleſs Branches. Thus was it 
with Idomeneus in his Sorrow. Telema- 
chus was melted, but durſt not ſpeak to 
him ; hefear'd the Day of his Departure; 
he ſought pretexts to retard it, and 
would have continued for a eonſiderable 
time in this uncertainty, had not Mentor 
ſpoken to him after this manner: I am 
glad, ſays he, to ſee you ſo much al- 
ter d; you were naturally rigid and 
haughty, not ſuffering your ſelf to be 
mov'd by any thing but your own In- 
tereſt and Advantage; but you are at 
length become humane; and the experi- 
| | ence 
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ence of your own Misfortunes makes 
you begin to Sympathize with others 
under like Circumſtances. Without 
this Compaſſion a Man has neither Vir. 
tue nor Goodneſs, nor Capacity to go- 
vern Men ; but you muſt not puſh it too 
far, ſo as to fall into a weak fort of 
Friendſhip. I would willingly ſpeak to 
Idomeneus, to engage him to conſent to 
your Departure; and would ſpare you 
the Trouble of ſo perplexing a Diſcourſe; 
but 1 would not have an unbecoming 
Shame and Rudeneſs bear the ſway in 
your Mind; you ought to uſe your elf 
to mix Courage and firmneſs of Mind 
with a tender and ſenſible Friendſhip; 
you ought to be afraid of afflicting Men 

without neceſſity ; you ſhould ſhare 
with 'em in their Troubles When we 

can't avoid making em uneaſy ; and 

moderate that Blow the maſt you can, 

which *tis impoſſible for you entirely to 

ſpare. Tis to give ſuch an Allevation 

to the Grief of Idomeneus, anſwer'd 1. 

lemachus, that I ſhould chooſe to have 

him know the: time of our departure 

from your Mouth, rather than from 

mine. To which Mentor immediately 

return d. 


1 
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return'd. You are under a miſtake, 
my dear Telemachus. You are like the 
Children of Kings who are tenderly 
brought up in Purple; they would have 
every thing done after their own Faſhi- 
on, and would have Nature intirely 
yield Obedience to their Humours, and 
yet have not Courage enough to oppoſe © 
any one to his Face. *Tis not that they 
care ſo much for Mank ind; nor that 
they have ſo much Goodneſs as to be a- 
fraid of afflicting them; but all they do 
is for their own Conveniency. T hey are 
not willing to ſee ſad and diſcontented 
Countenances round about *em : The 
Troubles and Miſeries of Men do not 
affect em, provided they are not before 
their Eyes, or ſounding in their Ears ; 
for Diſcourſes on ſuch Subjects give em 
Trouble and. Uneaſineſs. To pleaſe 
'em they muſt always be told that eve- 
ry thing goes well ; and while they are 
ſurrounded with Pleaſures, they are not 
willing to fee or hear any thing that 
may interrupt their Mirth : If there be 
e occaſion to reprove, or corfect any one, 
n co oppoſe the Pretenſions and Paſſions 
of a troubleſome Man, they will rather 
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give Commiſſion to another to do it 
than ſpeak themſelves with a ſedate 
ſteadineſs of Mind. On ſuch Occaſions 
they would be ready to ſuffer the moſt 
unjuſt Favours to be extorted from em, 
and would ſpoil the moſt 1 


Affairs, for want of knowing how to 
determine againſt the Sentiments of 
thoſe with whom they have to do 
every Day. This Weakneſs which is 
found in 'em, puts every one upon 
thinking only how to make an im- 
provement of it. They preſs and im- 
portune em; they weary em out, and 
{ucceed in ſo doing. Again, they flat- 
ter and extol *em to the Stars, to inſi- 
nuate themſelves the better ; but when 
they are become their Confidents, and 
are plac'd near *em in Employs of ſome 
conſiderable Authority, they lead em 
a a great way, they impoſe the Yoke on 
*m, under which, they Groan, and 
which they wouldÞften ſhake off, but 
are forc'd to bear as long as they live. 
They are ſo jealous of their Authority, 
that they can't endure to be thought to 
be govern'd by ghers ; but in reality 
are always under Management, ape ” 
| Fa 
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Need they know not how to be with- 
ot it: For they are like thoſe feeble 
ines, Which are not able to ſupport 
hemſelves, and therefore always twiſt 
hemſelves about the Trunk of ſome 
great Tree. I cannot ſuffer you, O 
Telemachus, to fall into this Fault which 
enders a Man ſo weak for Government. 
You who are {0 tender as not to dare to 
peak to Idomeneus, will be no longer 
ouch'd with his Sorrows; when you - 
re once got out of Salentam. Tis not 
o much his Trouble that ſoftens you, 
$*tis his Preſence that embarraſſes you: 
o ſpeak to Idomeneus, and learn on 
his occaſion to be reſolv'd and tender 
t the ſame time. Let him know the 
Trouble you feel in parting from him; 
ut let him know at the ſame time by 
ge decifive tone of your Voice, the ne- 
eflity of your departure. 

Telemachus durſt neither any longer 
ppoſe Mentor, nor gqto Idomeneus; he 
vas aſham'd of his Mar, and yet had 
ot the Courage to furmount it ; he he- 
tated, and made a ſtep ↄr two, and 
en return d immediately to alledge 
d Mentor ſome new reaſon of delay. 
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But Mentor's Look alone depriv'd hin 
of Speech, and made all his fair Preten. 
ces diſappear. And is this, ſays Menty 
ſmiling, the great Conqueror of the 
Daunians? The Deliverer of the great 
Heſperia? The Son of the wiſe Vhſſe, 
whois to be the Oracle of Greece after 
him, Who knows not how to tell Ian 
meneus, that he can no longer defer his 
return into his Country, to ſee his Fe 
ther? O ye People of Ithaca, how miſe. 
rable will you one Day be, if you have; 
King whoſe Mind is under the Domini. 
on of an unbecoming Shame; and who 
will ſacrifice his greateſt Intereſts to his 
Weakneſſes in matters of the ſmalleſt 
Conſequences! See, Telemachus, what 
a difference there is between Valour in 
the Field, and Courage in the Court. Wh 
You have not fear'd the Arms of Ad. 
Fas, and yet you are now afraid of the 
Sorrows of ee This is that 
which diſhonours Princes who have 
done the greateſt Feats; after they have I. 
- appear'd to be Heroes in War, they Wl 
ſhew ' themſelves the meaneſt of Men 

on common Occaſions, wherein others 


ſupport themſelves with Vigour. Tel. 
mac us, 
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machas, convinc'd of the Truth of theſe 
Words, and ſpurr'd on with his Re- 
proach, went out haſtily, and would 
no longer give ear to his Affections. But 
he was ſcarce come into the Room 
where Idomeneus was ſitting with deject- 
ed Eyes, languiſhing and overwhelm'd 
with Sorrow, but they were both afraid 
of each other. They durſt not look one 
upon another; they underſtood one ano- 
ther without ſaying any Thing ; and 
each was afraid that the other would 
break Silence; both of 'em fell a weep- 
ing; and in fine, Idomeneus, preſs d 
with exceſs of Sorrow, cry'd out, To 
what purpoſe is Virtue ſought after if 
ſhe fo ill requites thoſe that love hec ? 
After my Weakneſs is remonſtrated to 
me, Iam forfaken. If it be ſo, I muſt 
cen fall back into all my Misfortunes : 
Speak no more to me of Governing well, 
I am not able to do it. I am weary ot 
Men. Whither will you go, Telema- 
cas? Your Father'iis dead. You in vain 
leck after him. Ithaca is become a Prey 
to your Enemies, they'll deſtroy you if 
you return thither; you'll find that one or 
other of 'em has Married your Mother. 
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Continue here, and Reign with me; 2 
leaſt leave Mentor with me; who is my 
only Support. Speak, anſwer me, do 
not harden your Heart; have pity on 
the moſt miſerable Man in the World, 


What do you ſay, nothing? Ah! ! 
very well perceive how cruel the Gods 
are to me ; I feel it even more ſeverely 
than I did in Crete, when I was ſo un. 
happy as to pierce my own Son, 

At laſt Telemachus anſwer'd with a 
diſturb'd and timorous Voice; I am not 
my own, the Deſtinies call me back in- 
to my Country. Mentor, who has the 
Wiſdom of the Gods, commands mein 
their Name to be gone. What would 
you have me do? Shall I renounce my 
Father, my Mother, and my Country, 
which ought to be dearer to me than my 
Life? Being Born to Royalty, Iam not 
deſtin'd to a calm and ſedate Life, nor 
to follow my own Inclinations. Did 
not you promiſe me to ſend me back to 
Ithaca? Was it not upon this Promik 


that I fought for you againſt Adra 
with the Confederates? Tis time for 
me to think of retrieving my domeſtick 


Misfortunes. The Gods, who have 
giyen 
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given me to Mentor, have alfo given 
Mentor to the Son of Ulyſſes, to make 
him fill up the Decrees of the Fates. 
Would you have me loſe Mentor, after 
having loſt every Thing elſe ? I have 
now neither Eſtate, nor Retreat, nor 
Father, nor Mother, nor Country to 
receive me. I have only a Wiſe and Vir- 
tuous Man left me, who is the moſt 
precious Gift of Jupiter. Judge your 
{elf, if T can renounce ſuch a T reaſure ; 
and ſo abandon my ſelf to my own Con- 
duct. No, I would ſooner die. Take 
away my Life, that does not ſigniſfie 
much, but do not take Mentor from me. 

As Telemachus went on to ſpeak, his 
Voice grew ſtronger, and his Timo- 
rouſneſs vaniſh'd. Idomeneus knew not 
what to anſwer, and could not tell how 
to conſent to what the Son of UV/yſſes ſaid. 
When he could no longer ſpeak to him, 
he endeavour'd, at leaſt by his Looks 
and Geſtures, to move his Compaſſion. 
At the ſame Moment he ſaw Mentor 
appear, who very gravely addreſs'd 
himſelf ro him in theſe Terms. Do not 
aftlict your ſelf; we leave you. But 
Wiſdom which preſides in the Councils 
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of the Gods, will always continue with 
you. Only believe that you are very 
Happy, in that Jupiter has ſent us hither 
to ſave your Kingdom, and to reduce 
you from your Miſtakes. Philocles, 
whom we have reſtor'd to you, will 
ſerve you faithfully ; the Fear of the 
Gods, the Reliſh of Virtue, the Love 
of the People, and Compaſſion for the 
Miſerable, will always Reign in his 
Heart. Hearken to theſe, and make uſe 
of him with Confidence, and without 
Jealouſie: The greateſt Service you can 
deſire ſrom him, is to oblige him to tell 
you your Faults, without any Extenu- 
ation. This is that in which the Cour- 
age of a good King conſiſts, to ſeek true 
Friends, who may point out to him his 
own Defeats: Provided you have this 
kind of Reſolution, our Abſence cannot 
hurt you, and youmay live happily. 
But if Jealouſie, which inſinuates it {elf 
like a Serpent, ſhould again find a Way 
to your Heart, to make you diſtruſt the 


moſt diſintereſted Counſels, you are un- g 


done. Don't ſuffer your ſelf weakly to 
fink under Sorrow; but ſtrenuoully en- 
deavour to follow the guidance of Vir- 

tue. 
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tne, T have told Philocles all that he 
ought to do for your Aſſiſtance, and 
have caution'd him never to abuſe your 
Confidence in him: I can undertake to 
anſwer for him. The Gods have given 
him to you, as they have given me to 
Telemachas. Every one ought Couragt- 
oully to follow his Deſtiny. *Tis to no 
purpoſe to afflict your ſelf : If ever you 
have need of my help, after I have re- 
ſtor'd Telemachus to his Father, and his 
Country, Iwill come and ſee you again; 
and what can I do that can give me a 
more ſenſible Pleaſure? I neither ſeek 
for Riches, nor Authority upon Earth; 
all that I aim at, is to aſſiſt ſuch as are 
enquiring after Juſtice and Virtue: And 
can I ever forget the Confidence you 
have put in me, and Friendſhip you have 
ſhewn me? At theſe words, Idomeneus 
was quite alter'd, and found his Mind 
appeas'd, and calm like the Sea, when 
Neptune with his Trident, quells the tu- 
multuous Waves, and ſcatters the black- 
eſt Tempeſts. There only remain'd in 
lum a calm and peaceable Sorrow; which 
Was rather a tender ſentiment of Regret, 
than a lively paſſion of Grief. Courage, 
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Confidence, Virtue, and the hope of 
the aſſiſtance of the Gods began to re. 
vive within him. Well then, ſaid he, 
my dear Mentor, it ſeems one may loſe 
every Thing, and yet not be difcour. 
agd. At leaſt, remember Idomeneus, 
when you are arriv'd at Ithaca, where 
your Wiſdom will Crown you with 
Proſperity : Forget not that Salentum 
was your Work, and that you have 
left an unfortunate King there, who 
has no hope but in you: Farewell, 0 
worthy Son of Ulyſſes, PM no longer de- 
tain you; I am not willing to reſiſt the 
Gods, who ſent me fo great a Treaſure. 
And farewell; Mentor, the wiſeſt and 
greateſt of all Mankind (if indeed a Hu- 
man Creature is able to do what I have 
ſeen in you, and if you are not ſome De- 
ity under a horrow'd Form, to inſtruct 
Weak and Ignorant Men;) Go, and 
| conduct the Son of V/yſſes, who is more 
happy in having you with him, than 
in having been the Conqueror of Adra. 
ſtus: Farewell both of you, I dare 
ſpeak no more, forgive my Sighs; Fare- 
well, live, and be Happy ; there now 


remains nothing more to me in the 
World, 
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World, but the Remembrance that I 


once poſſeſs d you. Oh pleaſant Days, 
too happy Days! Days which I knew 
not how ſufficiently to value! Days 
that have too ſwiftly glided away*'You'll 
never more return. My Eyes will ne- 
ver again ſee what they now behold. _ 
Mentor took this Moment for their 
rting ; he embrac'd Philocles, who 
ath'd him with his Tears, without be- 
ing able to ſpeak. Telemachus went to 
take Mentor by the Hand, to take him 
out of the Hand of Idomeneus; but this 
laſt preſſing towards the Door, placed 
himſelf between Mentor and Telemachas. 


He look*d upon em, he ſigb'd; he be- 


gan to ſpeak, but his Words were cut off 
in the midſt, ſo that he could not finiſh 

a Sentence. 3 
Confus d Cries were heard on the 
Shoar, which was cover'd with Seamen; 
theſe fall to handling their Ropes, and 
ſpreading their Sails. A favourable 
Wind begins to preſent. Telemachus 
and Mentor take their leave of the King, 
who accompanies them to the Harbour, 
keeping his Eyes fix d on 'em, and ha- 
ving weigh'd Anchor, the Land ſeems _ 
tO 
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to fly from 'em: The Experienc'd Pilot 
perceives, at a diſtance, the Leucatian 
Mountains, whoſe Head hides it ſelf in 
a Cloud of frozen Rime; and the Acro. 
ceraunian Hills, which till hold up their 
proud Foreheads to Heaven, though 
they have been fo often torn with 

Thunder. 81 ; 
During this Voyage, Telemachus (aid 
to Mentor; methinks I now conceive the 
Methods of Government which you 
have explain'd to me; at firſt, they 
ſeem'd to me like a Dream, but by de. 
= they unfold themſelves in my 
Mind, and preſent themſelves clearly to 
me. As all Objects ſeem cloath'd with 
Darkneſs at the firſt glimmerings of A. 
rora, and afterwards ſeem, as it were to 
come out of a Chaos, when the Light 
that increaſes inſenſibly, diſtinguiſhes 
them, and reſtores em their natural 
Colours. I am perſuaded that the Ef- 
ſential Point of Government is to diſcern 
well the different Inclinations of the 
Minds of Men ; to know how to make 
a prudent Choice, and apply em to Bu- 
ſineſs according to their reſpective Ta- 
lents; but I want to know how to M 
this. 
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this. He that knows this, is able to be well 
skilbd in Men. To this Mentor anſwer'd, 
You muſt ſtudy Men if you would 
know *em ; you muſt Converſe and 
treat with *em. They that govern ought 
to treat with their Subjects, to make 
Proof of *em by ſmall Employments, of 
which they may make em render an 
Account, to try if they are capable of 
higher Functions. How, my dear Te- 
lemachas, have you learnd in Ithaca fo 
much skill in Horſes? It was by often 
ſeeing 'em, and by obſerving both their 
Faults and good Properties, with Men 
that were experienc'd in em. Juſt ſo - 
you ſhould be ſo often ſpeaking of the 
Good and Evil Qualities of Men, with 
other wiſe and virtuous Perſons, who 
have long ſtudied their Qualifications, 
You will inſenſibly learn how they are 
made; and what you may expect from 
em. Who is it that taught you how 
to know Good and Bad Poets? It was 
frequent reading, and reflection with 
ſuch Perſons as had a right Reliſh of Po- 
eſte, Who is it that acquir'd for you 
that Judgment in Muſick? It was the 
lame Application of Mind 1n obſerving 

Miuſi- 
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Muſicians. How can any one hope to 
govern Men well, if he does not know 
em? And how can that be, if he never 
lives with 'em? To ſee em all in pub- 
lick, is not to live with *em, for on ſuch 
Occaſions, there is ſcarce any thing ſaid 
on one (ide or other, but about indiffe- 
rent Things, and ſuch as are prepard 
with Art. The great Bulineſs is to Con- 
verſe with them in private; to draw 
from the bottom of their Souls all the ſe- 
cret Springs that lie conceal'd there; to 
handle em on every ſide, and to ſound 
their Maxims, But to judge well of 
Men, a Man ſhould begin by knowing 
what they ought to be. He ſhould 
know what true and ſolid Merit is, that 
he may diſcern thoſe that have it from 
ſuch as have it not. He ought to have 
certain Principles of Juftice , Reaſon, 
and Virtue, by which to know whoare 
Reaſonable and Virtuous; he ſhould 
know the Maxims of a. good and wile 
Government, that he may know the 
Men that have theſe Maxims, and thoſe 
that wander from 'em through a falſe 
Subtilty. In a word, to take the Di- 
menſions of many Bodies, one . 

ve 
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have fix d a Meaſure; and in like man- 
ner to judge well, one ought to have cer- 
tain Principles to which all is reducible. 
A Man ought to know preciſely what is 
the Defign of Human Life, and what 
end ought to be propos'd in governing 
Men. This only and eſſential End, is 
for a Man never to deſire Authority and 
Grandeur for himſelf, which only tends 
to gratifie a Tyrannical Pride; but to 
Sacrifice himſelf in the infinite Cares of 
Goyernment, to render Men good and 
happy. Otherwiſe he gropes in the 
Dark, and ſteps at a venture, through 
the whole Courle of his Life. He goes 
like a Ship in a high Sea without a Pilot, 
which can't conſult the Stars, and to 
which all the neighbouring Coaſts are 
unknown, and therefore cannot chooſe 
but ſuffer Shipwrack. Princes often 
for want of Knowledge, wherein true 
Virtueconſiſts, are Ignorant of what they 
ought to look for in Men. True Vir- 
tue has ſomething Rough, Auſtere, and 
Independent in it, which frights *em ; 
and ſo they turn themſelves towards 
Flattery, and from that time they can 
find no Sincerity and Virtue; they ſoon 

accuſtom 
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accuſtom themſelves to believe, that 
there- is no ſuch thing in reality upon 
Earth: For tho? good Men very well 
know ill Men, yet theſe do not know 
the Good, and can't tell how to believe 
there are any ſuch to be found. Such 
Princes can do nothing but diſtruſt e. 
very one alike, they conceal themſelves, 
and ſhut up their Thoughts, and enter. 
tain Jealouſie on the ſlighteſt Occaſions ; 
they are afraid of Mankind, they fly the 
Light; and dare not appear in that 
poſture of Mind that is Natural to em. 
Tho? they deſire not to be known, they 
cant help being diſcover'd ; for the ma- 
lignaut Curioſity of their Subjects pene- 
trates and divines every thing: But they 
know no Body; thoſe intereſsd Crea- 
tures that are about *em, are extreamly 
pleas d to ſee em Inacceſſible to others; 
and delight to blacken, by infamous 
Reports, all who are capable of opening 
their Eyes, and by this means, keep em 
always at a diſtance from em. They 
ſpend their Lives in a Savage and Bar- 
barous kind ot Grandeur: While they 
are iuceſſantly afraid of being deceiv'd, 
they are always moſt certainly impos d 

on, 
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on, and deſerve ſo to be. When one 
ſpeaks only to a ſmall number of People, 
one is engag'd to receive all their Preju- 
dices and Paſſions ; one is at the mercy 
of Tale-bearers, a baſe and malignant 
Generation of Men, who live upon Ve- 
nom, and poiſon the moſt innocent 
Things; that magnifie ſmall Matters, 
and invent Evil rather than they will 
ceaſe todo Miſchief ; that for their own 
Intereſt, play with the diffidence and 
unworchy Curiolity of a weak and jea- 
lous Prince. Inform your ſelf therefore, 
O my dear Telemachus; inform your 
ſelf of Men, examine them, make them 
ſpeak of one another; try them gradu- 
ally ; deliver your ſelf into the Hands of 
no Man; make improvement of your 
Experience. When you have been de- 
ceiv'd, as ſometimes you may happen to 
be in your Judgment; learn by that 
not to judge too haſtily of any one, ei- 
ther in reſpect of Good or Evil; both 
are very dangerous: The Evil are too 
ſubtil not to ſurprize the Good by their 
falſe Gloſſes: Thus your paſt Errors 
will inſtruct you with great Advantage. 
When you have found any conſiderable 
Talents, 


CIS I- 
Talents, and Virtue in a Man, make 
uſe of him with Confidence. For Men 

of Honour and Honeſty, love to have 

their Integrity taken notice of ; they 
value Eſteem and Confidence above 

Treaſures ; but take care you do not 

{poil em, by giving 'em an unlimited 

Power ; many a one might have been 

Virtuous, who is not ſo, becauſe his 

Maſter heap'd on him too much Autho- 

rity and Wealth. He who is ſo far be- 

lov'd of the Gods, as tofind in a whole 

Kingdom two or three true Friends, 

that are Men of folid Wiſdom and Good- 

neſs, will, by their means, Toon find 
other Perſons that reſemble em to fill 
up inferiour Places. Thus a Prince, by 

a few good Men whom he can truſt, 
learns that which it was not poſſible for 
him to diſcern himſelf alone. 

But is it adviſable, ſaid Telemachus, 
to emplay ill Men, when. they have 
good Parts; as I have ſo often heard it 
is ? Yes, ſays Mentor, Neceſſity often 
requires that they ſhould be ugd. Ina 
Nation that is in a Ferment and Diſor- 
der, there are often found unjuſt and po- 
litick Men in Authority. They —_ 
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Employments that can't be eaſily taken 
away from em; they have acquir'd the 
Covfidence of ſome powerful Perſons, 
who ought to be carefully manag'd. 
Theſe wicked Men themſelves mutt be 
manag'd with Caution, becauſe there 1s 
reaſon to fear *em, fince they are capa- 
ble of putting all Things in confuſion. 
'Tis proper therefore to employ *em for 
a time, but this ſtill with a deſign to 
render 'em uſeleſs by degrees. As for + 
real and intimate Confidence, beware of 
ever placing it in them, for they may 
abuſe it, and hold you faſt by the Secrets 
you have committed to *em, in ſpite of 
all you can do; this is a Chain more 
hard to be broken than Fetters of Iron, 
Make uſe of em for trivial Negotiations, 
treat em well, engage em by their Paf- 
ſions to be faithful to you, for you'll 
never hold em any other way: But do 
not bring em into your moſt ſecret De- 
liberations, have ſome Spring always 
ready to move em at your Pleaſure, but 
never give *em the Key of your Heart, 
and the Knowledge of your ſecret Af. 
fairs. When a State comes to enjoy 
Peace, and good Order, and is _ 
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the Conduct of wiſe and good Men that 
you are ſure of; thoſe ill Men that you 
were conſtrain'd to employ, will gra- 


dually become uſeleſs; and then you 


ſhould not ceaſe to treat em; for you 
never ought to ſuffer your ſelf to be un- 
grateful even to ill Men. But in treat- 
10g 'em well you ought to endeavour to 
make em Good; and while you tolarate 
certain Faults in em, which may be 
- conniv'd at as humane Frailties, thoſe 
Evils nevei theleſs ought: to be check'd 
which they would openly commit, «if 
not reſtrained. After all, there is an 
Evil in the very Good that-1s done by 
ill Men; and tho? this Evil often be- 
comes inevitable, tis however needful 
to endeavour to make it ceaſe. A; wile 
Prince, who is pleas' d with nothing but 
good Order and Juſtice, will in time 
come to be able to lay aſide corrupt and 
fraudulent Men. He'll find good Men 
enough of a ſufficient Capacity to ſerve 
him: But *ris not enough for him to 


find good Subjects in a Nation; tis ne- 


ceſſary he ſhould form ſuch: himſelf. 
This, reply'd Telemachas, muſt greatly 
embarraſs one. Not at all, - reply'd 

3 85 Mentor. 
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Mentor. Your Application in ſeeking 
for able and virtuous Men to raiſe *em, 
excites and animates ſuch as have Capa- 
city and Courage, ſo that every one 
puts himſelf forward in virtuous Acti- 
ons. How many Men are there that 
languiſh in an obſcure and unactive 
Life, who would become great Men, 
if they were animated to Buſineſs by E- 
mulation, and hope of Succeſs? How 
many Men are there, who are Tempted, 
by their Miſery and the Incapacity they 
arg in, to raiſe themſelves by Virtue, 
to endeavour to advance themſelves by 
Crimes? If therefore you annex your 
Rewards and Honours to Induſtry and 
Virtue, how many good Subjects will 
form themſelves? But what a number 
will you form, in making them aſcend 
Step by Step, from the loweſt to the 
bigheſt Employ ments? You'll hereby 
exerciſe their Talents, youll try the ex- 
tent of their Underſtandings, and the 
ſincerity of their Virtue. I hoſc that 
ſnall be advanc'd to the higheſt Places, 
will be ſuch as have been brought vp 
under yo". Obſervation. You will have 
traced em all your time, and will Jug 
0 


WO 
of *em not by their Words, but by the 
whole Train of their Actions. 
While Mentor was reaſoning thus, 
they ſpy'd a Pheacian Veſſel, that had 


put in at a {mall Iſland, which was De. 
ſert and Wild, and encompaſsd with 
prodigious Rocks. And now the Winds 
were ſilent, even the gentle Rephyrs 
feem'd to hold their Breath ; the whole 
Sea became {ſmooth like a Looking-glaſs + 
the flagging Sails could no longer ani- 
mate the Veſſel ; the Rowers that were 
already tir'd, now labour'd to liule 
purpoſe. *Twas therefore neceſſary to 
make aſhoar on this Iſland, which indeed 
was rather a huge Rock than à Habita- 
ble Place. In other Weather leſs Calm, 
there would be no approaching it with- 
out Danger. Thoſe Pheacians which 
waited for the Wind, appeared no leſs 
impatient to continue their Voyage, 
than the Salentines, Telemachus advan- 
ces toward *em upon this craggy Shoar. 
He asks the firſt he meets with, Whe- 
ther he had not ſeen Vhſſes King of Itha- 
ca in the Palace? | 

The Perſon to whom he accidentally 


addreſs'd himſelf, was not a "_ 
ut 


41157 
but an unknown Stranger, who had a 
majeſtick Air, but {ad and dejected; he 
ſeem'd to be deeply muſing; and ſcarce 
heard Telemachus his Queſtion at firſt ; 
but at length he thus anſwer'd. You 
are miſtaken, Ulyſſes has been receiv'd 
by the King, as he —_ to be in a place 
where Jupiter is fear d, and Hoſpitality 
exerciſed; but he is not here now, and 
therefore *tis to no purpoſe for you to 
ſeek him here; he is gone to ſeek Ihe 
again, if the appeasd Deities will at laſt 
ſuffer him again to ſalute his Domeſtick 
Gods. This Stranger had ſcarce pro- 
nounc'd theſe Words with a melancholy 
Tone, but he threw himſelf into a little 
thick Wood that was on the Top of a 


Rock, from whence he view'd the Sea 
with a ſad Aſpect, flying from all the 
Men he ſaw, and ſeeming troubled that 
he could not get away. Telemachas look d 
intently on him, and the more he look d, 
the more he was mov'd and aſtoniſhed. 
This unknown Perſon, ſaid he to Men- 
tor, has anſwer' d me, like one that cant 
hear a Man ſpeak to him without Pain; 
and ſeems full of Grief and Anguiſh. I 


bewail the unfortunate, ſince I am ſo 


my 
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my ſelf; and I find my Heart ſtrongly Wh, 
engag'd to this Man, tho? I know no; 
why. He has treated me rudely enough, 
and yet 1 can't chooſe but deſire he may 
ſee the end of his Troubles. Mentor te. 
ply'd ſmiling, you ſee what the Miſeries 
of this Life ſerve for ; they render Prin. 
ces Moderate and ſenſible of other Men; 
Afflictions; when they have never taſt. 
ed any thing but the ſweet Poyſon of 
Proſperity, they are ready to believe 
themſelves Gods; they would have the 
Mountains become Plains to fatisfe 
their Humour ; they make no account 
of Men ; they would even ſport with 
whole Nature; when they hear any 
one ſpeaking of Suffering, they know 
not what it means; *tis a meer Dream 
to em; they have never ſeen the diſtance 
between Gocd and Evil. But Misfor- 
tunes alone may give em Humanity, 
and change their Hearts of Flint into 
Hearts of Fleſh ; for then they feel they 
are but Men themſelves, and that they 
ought to treat otherMen kindly who are 
like themſelves. If a Stranger moves 
your pity {o much, becauſe you find him 
wandering on this Shoar like your = ; 

W 
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os much more Compaſſion ought you 
have for the People of Ithaca, if you 
all hereafter ſee em ſuffer ? That Peo- 
ie whom the Gods will commit to you, 


5 a Flock to a Shepherd, will perhaps 
Wccome Miſerable by your Ambition, or 
þ ride, or Imprudence ; for the People 
dom ſuffer but by the Faults of their 
tings, whoſe Duty is to watch over 
m, to ſecure em from Miſery... 
While Mentor was ſpeaking thus, Te- 
Wis was overwhelm'd with Trou- 
Pie, and at laſt reply'd. If all this be 
ue, the Condition of a King is ver 
1 He is a 1 Fax al 5 
e ſeems to Comma nd; he is not 10 
Huch made to Command em, as he is 
ade for em; he owes himſelf entirely 
dem; he is loaded with all their Cares; 
e is the Man to whom all the People 
dzether, and every one in particular, 
as a Right ; he muff accommodate 
imſelf to their Weakneſſes, Correct 
Mm like a Father, render em Wiſe and 
lappy; the Authority he feems to have 
not his own; be can do nothing ei- 
er for his own Glory, or his own 
leaſure; his Authority is that of the 
Hh Laws, 
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Laws, he muſt obey them to give a 
Example to his Subjects: 2 a Work 
he is only the Defender of the Lays 
to make em Reign; he muſt Watch 
and 7 pos and Pn * He haz 
the leaſt Liberty and Tranquility of 
Man in his Kingdom. 8 115 . — 
reply d Mentor, a King is made a Ring 
only to take care of his People, as f 
Shepherd does of a Flock, or as 4 Father 
does of his Family. But, my dear Te 
lemachas, don't think it hard for him to 
go through {ſome Trouble to be in 1 
Capacity to do good to fo many People 
He Reforms ill Men by_Puniſhments, 
encourages good Men b Rewards; be 
repreſents the Gods, in thus leading al 
ſorts of Men to Virtue ; has he not Glory 
enough in cauſing the Lavs to be ob 
ſer vod? That of ſetting himſelf 1 
the Laws, is but a falſe Glory; 
rode ef but Horror and Cot 
tempt. If be be given to Vice, he cant 
> Sur Miſerable; for he can find-no 
Praqquility iti his Thoughts, no rei 
. 8 jon; if he be (good, he taſtes 
the moſt pure and ſolid of all Pleaſures 
in Labouring for Virtue thereby er. 
pecting 


(161). 

ry eternal Recompence from 
the h oh. | * , 2 
Telemachns oppos'd to theſe Reaſons, 
Men's Ingratitude. What, ſaid be, to 
take ſo much Pains to gain the Love of 
thoſe Men, who perhaps will never love 

ou, and to ſhew kindneſs to ſuch vile 
berfons as will perhaps turn the Favours 
confer*d on dem againſt you, to do you 
2 Miſchief? Mentor anſwer'd, You muſt 
expect to meet with Ingratitude from 
Men; and yet not ceaſe to do em good: 
You ought to ſerve *em not ſo much for 
their own fake, as out of love to the 
Gods who command it : The good you 
do is never loft; if Men forget it, the 


if the Multitude be ingrateſul, there are 

always ſome virtuous Men that will be 
affected with your Virtue; nay, the ve- 
ry Multitude, asthangeable as they are, 
do not fail to do ſome kind of Juſtice to 
Virtue : But would you hinder Men 
from being ingrateful ? Do not endea- 
vour only to make em powerful, rich, 
and formidable by Arms, and happy 
by Pleaſures, this Glory and this Plenty 
corrupts *em, they will be but the more 
| | Hh 2 wicked, 
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Gods remember and reward it. Befides, 
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wicked, and conſequently the more in. 
grateful; but apply your ſelf to reform 
their Manners, and to inſpire *em with 
Jaſtice, Sincerity, the Fear of the Gods, 
Humanity, Fidelity, Moderation, and 


Diſintereſſedneſs: In making em good, 
you'll hinder em from becoming in- 
grateful : You'll give them the true 
Good, which is Virtue, which if it be 
{olid, will always engage em with it. 
Is it to be wonder'd at, that Men ſhould 
be ingrateful to ſuch Princes as never 
ihew'd 'em the way to any thing but 
Injuſtice, Ambition, and Jealouſie, In. 
humanity, Pride, and Treachery, 2. 
gainſt their Neighbours 24A Prince ought 
to expect nothing of em; but what 
himſelf has taught *em. Bur if on the 
contrary he has labour'd both by his 
Example and Authority, to make em 
good, he'll find the Fruit of his Labour 
in their Virtues, or at leaſt he'll find e- 
nough to conſolate him in his own, and 
in the Friendſhip of the Gods. During 
this Diſcourſe, Telemachus often turn'd 
his Eyes toward the Sea, which began 
to be agitated ; the Winds ſtirr'd up the 
Waves, and beat em againſt the ho 

- which 


| BE 
which were whitened with their Foam. 
The Ship-Sai's were immediately ſwel- 
led with Wind; a confus'd Noiſe of the 
Seamen was heard on the Shoar, occaſi- 
on'd by the warmth and impatience they 
were in to put to Sea. That unknown 
Perſon with whom Telrmachus had ſpo- 
ken, had been ſometime in the midſt of 
the Iſland, climbing up to the Tops of 
the Rocks, and thence viewing all the 
immenſe ſpaces of the Sea, with a pro- 
found dejection of Mind: Tele machus 
had not loſt ſight of him, but continu- 
ally obſerv'd his Motions. In fine, this 
Man ſeeing the Veſſel he belong'd' to 
now ready to Sail, deſcended from 
thoſe craggy Rocks with as much ſpeed 
and agility, as Apollo in the Foreſts of 
Lyicis, when he has tied up his white 
Locks, traverſes the Precipices with his 
Arrows to pieree the Stags and Wild 
Boars. This unknown Perſon ſoon gets 
aboard the Veſſel, which cuts the brack- 
iſh Waters, and flies from the Land. 
A ſecret Impreſſiog of Sorrow ſeizes the 
Heart of Telematbas ; he afflicts himſelf 
without knowing for” what Reafon. 
The Tears run down from his Eyes, 
H h'3 gad 
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and nothing ſeems fo pleafant to him x 
Weeping : At the ſame time he perceive, IM / 
all the Mariners of Sa/entum lying upon 
the Graſs, and in a ſound Sleep. They 
were weary and diſpirited ; and ſweet 
Sleep had infinuated it ſelf into all their 
Limbs ; the Poppies of the Night were 
by the Power of Minerva ftrew'd upon 
'em in the middle of the Day. Telems. 
chus was amaz'd to fee this Univerſal 
Drowſineſs of the Salentines, while the 
Pheacians were fo diligent to make their 
Advantage of a favourable Wind : But 
he was yet more engag'd in viewing the 
Pheacian Ship, ready to diſappear in the 
midſt of the Waves, thag in going to- 
wards the Salentines to wake em. Some- 
thing or other there was that held his 
Eyes fix d on a Veſſel that was 
parted, of which he could now ſee no- 
thing but the Sails, whoſe Whiteneſs he 
could juſt diſtinguiſh from the Azure 
Sky. He is ſo intent, that he does not 
ſo much as hear Mentor ſpeak: to him. 
He is tranſported beyond himſelf, in an 
Extaſie like that of The Menades, at the 
Feaſt of Bacchas,- when they hold the 
Tyrſus in their Hands, and make uw 


- __ ( 089), 
ſrantick Cries echo on the Banks of the 
Hebre, and on Mount Rhoaopas and I/ 
marus. CCF 
At laſt he recover'd himſelf a little 
from this ſort of Enchantment, and the 
Tears again began to flow from his Eyes. 
Upon this, ſays Autor to him, I don't 
wonder, my deat Telemachus, to fee you 
Weep ; the cauie of your Sorrow, tho? 
unknown to your felt, is not unknown 
to Mentor. Iis Nature that ſpeaks, and 
makes her ſelf felt; *ris ſhe that melts 
your Heart. The Stranger who gave 
you ſuch a lively Emotion, is no other 
than the great Ulyſſes ; he is going to 
Ithaca, and is already very near the Har- 
bour, and at laſt ſees again that ſo long 
deſir'd Place. Your Eyes have ſeen him, 
and it was formerly predicted to you, but 
without knowing who he was. You 
{hall ſoon ſee him and know him, and 
be ſhall know you; but know the Gods 
did not think fat to permit you to know 
one another out of Ithaca. His Heart 
was mov;d no leſs than yours; but he is 
too Wiſe to diſcoſr himſelf to any 
tal, in a Place here he might be expo- 
ſed to Treachery, and to the purſuits of 
Hh 4 Pene- 


Mor- 
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Penelope's Lovers. Ulyſſes your Father 
is the Wiſeſt of all Men, his Heart i; 
like a deep Well, there is no drawing 
any of his Secrets out of it. He love 
Truth, and never ſpeaks any think that 
ſtifles it; but he does not ſpeak it but on 
thoſe occaſions, when Conveniency and 
Wiſdom require it. He keeps his Lips 
- alway clos'd up as it were within a Seal, 
from uttering any uſeleſs Word. How 
often was he moved in ſpeaking to you? 
How often did he put a reſtraint on him. 
ſelf, that he might not diſcover himſelf 
to you? And what has he not ſuffer d in 
ſeeing you? It was this that render d 
him ſo and dejetted..,. 
During this Diſcourſe, Telemachus was 
ſo melted and troubled, that: he could 
not hinder. a Torrent of Tears from 
Guſhing out; his Sighs prevented him 
for a time from returning an Anſwer. 
At laſt he cry'd out, Alaſs! my dear 
Mentor, I found ſomething powerful 
(which I can't tell how to utter) in that 
Stranger, which attracted me to him, 
and made an Emotic in all my Powels: 
Why did you nos tell me before he went 
away, that it was Uhſſes, ſecing you 
new 
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knew him? Why did you let him go 
without ſpeaking to him, and without 
Genifying that you knew him? What 
is the Myſtery of this? Shall T always 
be unhappy ! Will the provok'd Gods 
hold me ſtill in ſuſpence like thirſty Tan- 
talas, who is amus'd and flatter'd by the 
deceitful Water, which ſtill glides away 
from his Lips? O Ui ſſes, Vhſſes ! Have 
you eſcapꝰd me for ever? Perhaps I ſhall 
never ſee you more: Perhaps Pene/ope's 
Lovers will take him by the Ambuſhes 
they prepar'd for me. If I had follow*d 
him, I had at leaſt died with him. O 
Ulyſſes ! O Ulyſſes ! If no Storm daſhes 
you again againſt ſome Rock, (for L 
have every t ng to fear from adverſe 
Fortune,) I tremble left when you arrive 
at Ithaca, your Lot ſhould be as fatal as 
that of Agamemnon at Mycene. But why, 
dear Mentor, did you envy. my Happi- 
nels ? I ſhould now have been embra- 
cing him. 1 ſhould have been already 
with him in the Port of Ithaca; and 
we ſhould have fought together to con- 
quer all our Enemies. 8 

Says Mentor, ſmiling; Tis to exer- 
ciſe your Patience that the Gods hold you 
Hh 5 thus 


to ſatisfie his Wiſhes : He breaks the 
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thus in ſuſpence : You look upon thi 
time as loſt ; but know that ers : 
uſeful part of your whole Life; for i; 
exerciſes you in that Virtue, which of 8 
all others is the moſt neceſſary for ſuch BM 
as are to Govern. You muſt be patient, 
if you would become Maſter of your 
ſelf, and of others. Impatience, which 
ſeems to be the Force and Vigour of the 
Soul, is but a Weakneſs : He that knoy; 
not how to keep a Secret in his Breaſt; 
both of 'em want ſtrength asd firmne{ 
of Mind to reſtrain themſelves; as: 

Man who runs along in a Chariot, and 
has not a Hand ſtrong enough to ſtop 
His fiery Courſers when he ſhould ; {0 
that they no longer obey the Bridle, but 
run down a Precipice, and the weak 
Man that cannot check em is daſhed in 
pieces by the Fall. Thus an impatient 
Man is hurried along, by his wild and 
furious deſires into ar! Abyſs of Miſeries; 
the greater his Power is, the more fatal 
is his Impatience to him; he wait for 
nothing, he will not give himſelf time 
to take any Meaſures; he forces all things, 


Boughs to gather the Fruit before tis 
| | Ripe: 
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Ripe : He breaks down the Gates ra- 
ther than'to wait till they are open'd : 
He will needs Reap when the wiſe Hus- 


band-man is Sowing. All he does in 
haſte is ill done; and can have no longer 
duration than his volatile deſires. Such 
as theſe, ſuch as theſe are the Senſeleſs 
Projects of that Man who thinks he is a- 
ble to do every thing; and who gives 
himſelf up to lis deſires to abuſe his Pow 
er.” Tis to teach you to be patient, m 

dear Telemathus, that the Gods exerciſe 
your Patience fo much. The Good you 
hope for ſhews it ſelf to you, and flies 
from you'like a fleeting Dream, which 
vaniſhes às Won as a Man awakes ; to 
ſhew you that rhe very things you think 


* 


you poſſeſs in your Hands, may eſcape e 


you in an Inſtant. The wiſeſt Leſſons 
you can have from the Month of Uhſſes, 
will not be ſo uſeful to yon as his long 
Abſence, and the Froubles you undergo 
id en rn en 
Telemscbas heard allthis with x Mind 
full of Anguiſh$ h took'd upon the Sea, 
but could no longer ſee the Pheacian 
Ship: Then he turned his Eyes, flow- 
ing with Tears, toward Mentor who 
Was 


| 
| 


Garments ſhin'd like thoſe lively Co- 
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was ſpeaking to him; when all on 3 
ſudden he perceiv'd Mentor take a new 
Form. The Wrinkles of his Forehead 
vaniſh'd, as the Shades of Night dif. 
appear when Aurora with her roſe 
Fingers opens the Gates of the Eaſt, and 
inflames the whole Horizon : His hol. 


Aow and auſtere Eyes became blue and 


full of heavenly Sweetnels, and ſhin'd 
with a divine Flame; his gray and neg. 
lected Beard diſappear d; and noble and 
majeſtick Lineaments, mix'd with 
Sweetneſs and Grace, preſented. them- 
ſelves to Telemachus his wandering Eyes 
He ſaw a Woman's Countenance with a 
Complection finer than that of a tender 
Flower when newly blown before the 
Sun. He ſaw the white of Lillies mix'd 
with the red of blooming Roſes, and an 
eternal Youth with a ſimple and u- 
affected Majeſty, Hflouriſhing* on this 


- heavenly Coumenance. The ſweet Scent 


of Ambroſia ſpread it ſelf from the flow- 
ing Hairs of this glorious Perſon, whoſe 


lours with which the riſing Sun paints 
the gloomy Arches of Heaven, and the 
Clouds when he has been gilding _ 

| ; I 
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This Deity did not ſet a Foot upon the 
Ground, but lightly N along through 
the Air, as a Bird cleaves it with its 
Wings. In her Hand ſhe held a glit- 
tering Spear, capable of making the 
moſt warlike Cities and Nations trem- 
ble. Mars himſelf would have been ter- 
rified at it; her Voice was ſweet and 
moderate, but ſtrong and inſinuating; 
all her Words were ſo many Darts of 
Fire, that pierc d the Heart of Telema- 
chus, and made him feel a ſtrange kind 
of delicious Sorrow. Upon her Helmet 
appear'd the mournful Bride of Allens; 
and on her Breaſt there ſhin'd a formi- 
dable Breaſt-plate. _ By theſe Marks Te- 
lemachus knew it was Minerva. n. 
O Goddeſs, ſays he, tis you then your 
ſelf who have daign'd to conduct the Son 
of Vhſſes for his Father's ſake. He would 
have added more, but his Voice faild 
him; his Lips in vain endeavour d to ex- 
preſs thoſe Thoughts, that came with 
Impetuoſity from his Mouth, and from 
the very bottom of his Heart. The 
Preſence of a Deity over whelm'd him; 
ſo that he was like a Man in a Dream, 
oppreſsd to that degree, that he loſes 
, Reſpi- 
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Reſpiration, - and cannot form a Voce 
by all che troubleſome LEEZ of his 


Ut. 
fink Shitorols + uncd theſe 
Words; 0 Son of 2 -hearken to 
me this laſt time! I never Inſtructed 
any Mortal with fo much Wiſdom 2 
I have done you: I have led you by th: 
Hand throu Shipwracks, unkno vn 
Countries, bloody Wars, and all the 
hard Adventures that can terrifie the 
Heart of Man: I have by ſenſible Fr. 
periences, ſhewn you the true and ſalſe 
Maxims by which' you may Reign, 
Your Faulrs have been no lefs uſeful to 
you than your Misfortunes? For where: 
is the Man who can govern wiſely, it 
he has never ſuffer'd any -Herdthip,or 
has never gain'd an thing by his Sul. 
ferings, into which his Faults have p 
cipitated him? Nou; as well as 
Father, have filPd Sea and Land with 
our terrible Adventures. Go, you art 
now worthy to follow his Steps; there 
remains nothing mote but an eaſie Pzſ- 
ſage for you into Ithacs, Where your 
Father is this very moment arriving: 


$ N fight vader him with as much d. 


bedience 


Rang 
bedience as the meaneſt of his Subjects; 
and thereby give others a good Example. 
He'll procure Am iqpe for your Bride, 
and you ſhall be happy with her, for 
having ſought her for her Wiſdom and 
Virtue more than for her Beauty. When 
you come to Reign, , make it all your 
Glory to renew the Golden Age: Hear 
every Body, believe very fe%; have a 
care of believing your ſelf too much; 
be afraid of impoſing on your ſelf; but 
never fear to let others ſee you have 
been miſtaken. Love your People, for- 
get nothing that may engage em to love 
you. Fear is neceſſary when Love is 
wanting, but it always ſhould be made 
uſe of with regret, as violent and dans 
gerous Remedies are; always conſider 
at a diltance all the Conſequences of 
what you are about to undertake. En- 
dea vour to foreſce all the moſt terrible 
Incoaveniences, and know, that true 
Courage conſiſts in diſcovering all Dan · 
gers, and in deſpiſing them, hen they 
become unavoidable. He that is not 
willing to ſee them, has not Courage 
enough calmly to bear the ſight of em. 


He that takes a view of them, and 


avoids 
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avoids all that can be avoided, and breaks 
through all the reft without a trouble. 
fome Emotion of Mind, 1s the only 
Wiſe and Magnanimous Man. Avoid 
Luxury, Pride and Profufion ; let your 
Glory conſiſt in Sincerity; let your Vir. 
tues, and good Works, be the Orna- 
ment of your Perſon, and of your Pa- 
lace ; let em be the Guard to ſurround 
you; and ler all the World learn from 
you, wherein true Happineſs conſiſts. 
Never forget that Kings do not Reign 
for their own Glory, but for the Gocd 
of the People: The Good they do, 
reaches even to the remoteſt Ages; and 
the Evil they do, multiplies from Ge- 
neration to Generation, even to the lateſt 
Poſſerity. Fear the Gods, Telemachus; 
this Fear is the greateſt Treaſure of the 
Heart of Man; it will be atrended 
wuh Wiſdom, Juſtice, Peace, Joy, re- 
fo'd Pleafures, true Liberty, ſweet 
Plenty, and ſpotleſs Glory. 

I now leave you, O Son of VUhſfes ; 
but my Wiſdom ſhall never leave you, 
provided you always remain ſenſible, 
that you can do nothing without it; 
ris time for you now to go alone. 1 


parted 
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parted from you in Phenicia, and at Sa. 
lentum, only to uſe you to be without the 
Pleaſure of my Company ; as they wean 
Children, when ?cis time to deprive em 
of Milk, to feed them with ſolid Ali- 
ment. No ſooner had the Goddeſs fi- 
niſhed this Diſcourſe, but ſhe mounted 
into the Air, and wrapt her felt in a 
Cloud of Gold and Azure, in which 
ſhe diſappear'd. Telemachus ſigh'd, was 
{truck with Wonder, and in an Extaſie, 
proftrated himſelf on the Ground; he 
ted up his Hands to Heaven, and re- 
covering himſelf, went to his Compa- 
ny and awaken'd them, haſten d away, 
and arrivd at Ithaca, where he found 
his Father with the faithful Eumenius. 
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EXT tothe Adventures of Tele. 
machus, jou can read nothing mor- 
Soft and Paſfionate than thoſe, of Ariſto- 
nous: It ſeems as if Nature ber felf ba 
aiftaren both thoſe Charming Pieces; ani 
whereas the ſame Spirit, and the ſam: 
Simplicity prevails-aljke through the n bolt, 
yon will not be diſpleaſed to find them both 
are not of the 
fame Hand, ' as ſeverat Judges of 'a £093 
Taſte have ed me. 115 NS 5 
the Preference to Telemachus, and it muſ; 
be own'd to be an incomparable Piece. The 


Author of Ariſtonous has Borron”a the 
Ideas, the Style, and the Moral, from the 


former; So that if be has not the Glory of 


the firſt Invention, yet he bes at leaſt thus 
much to ſay in bis own Behalf ; I hat be 
has found out the Secret of Imitating 4 
Man who ſeem'ã to be Inimitable. 3 
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T— 
ADVENTURES 


OF 


ARISTONOUS 


Se; ; 

O PHRONIMVUS, being depr:- 
ved of the Eſtate of his Anceſtors 
by Shipwrecks, and other Misforrunes, 
comforted himſelf as well as he could by 


his Virtue, in the Iſland of Delos. There I 


upon a Golden Harp he Warbled forth 
the Wonders of the God that was Wor- 
ſhiped in that Place: He cultivated the 
Muſes by whom be was belov'd ; He 
was curious in the Searches he made into 
all the Secrets of Nature; Studied the 
motion of the Stars and the Heavens, 


The Order of the Elements, the Stru- 
cture of the Univerſe, which he —_— 


red by his Compaſs, the Virtue of Plants, 
and the Formation of Animals ; aboye 
all he Studied Himſelf, and endeavourd 
to adorn his Soul by Virtue. Thus 
Fortune by abaſing him, had advanc'd 
hin to true Glory, vis. that of Wiſ. 

While he Lived thus happily with- 
out an Eſtate in this filent Retreat, he 
one Day eſpied upon the Sea-ſhoar a ve- 
nerable Old Man, a perſect Stranger to 
him, who was bat juſt Landed on that 
Iſland. This Old Man look'd with 
Admiration off the Banks of the Sea, 
wherein he knew that this Hand for- 
merly floated: He caſt his Eyes upon 
Mar fide, where the little Hills (always 
cover'd with a green and fHouFiſhiog 
Turf) had raisd their Heads above the 
Sands and Rocks, He thought he could 
never take a ſufficient View of the Cry- 
ſtal Fountains, and rapid Streams that 
Watered this delicious Country: He 
made towards the Saered Grove which 
ſurrounded the Temple of the God; he 
wondered to ſee its Verdure not © much 
as Tarniſh'd with the Cold and Boiſte- 
rous Winds, and beheld afar off the 
. Tele 
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Temple of Parian Marble, more white 
than Snow, round which were lofty 
Pillars all of Jaſper. Sopbronimas was 
as intent upon 8 this Old Man, 
his Silver Beard waved gently o're his 
Breaſt, his wrinkled Face had nothing 
in it of Deformity, he was ſtill exempt 
from the Injuries of * Old Age, a 
ſweet ſort of Briskneſs ſparkled in his 
Eyes, he was Tall and of a Majeftick 
Mien, but ſomewhat ftooping, and an 
Ivory Stick ſupported him as he walk d. 
O Sir, (ſays Sophronimas to him) what 
ſeek you in this Iſland, to which you 
ſeem to be a Stranger! If it be the Tem- 
ple of the Gods, you fee if ata diſtance, 
and I am ready to Conduct you thither, 
for I Reverence the Gods, and have 
Learn'd what tis that Jupiter requires 
we ſhould db for Strangers. 
accept, rep} the Old Man, of 
the Offer Which you have ſo frankly and 
kindly made me; may the Gods Re- 
ward your Love to Strangets; come, let 
us go towards the Temple. In the wa 
thither he related to Sophronimas the bc- 
calion of his Voyage. My N ſays 
he, is Ariftonons, a Native of Claſomene 
, a Town 


(4) 

a Town of Ionia, Situated on that plez. 
ſant Coaſt, which runs out into the Sea, 
and ſeems to joyn with the Iſle of Scy,, 
the fortunate Country of Hamer. I was 
deſcended of no Wealthy, tho? Noble 
Parentage ; my Father Nam'd Polyſra. 
tus, Who was already overburden'd by 
a Numerous Family, was not willing 
to bring me up, but caus'd me to be 
expos'd by one of his Friends of Teo, 
An ancient Woman of Eher, who 
 liv'd hard by the Place where I was ex- 


pos'd, took me up and fed me with 


Goats Milk in her Cottage. But her 
3 ug low, as ſoon * 
- was capable | Service, 
Sold me to a 8 dealt in 
Slaves, who carry'd me to Lycie. I his 
Merchant Reſold me at Patara, to 3 
Wealthy and Virtuous Man, nam'd A, 
cinus; And Alcinas took care of me in 
my Youth. He found me to be tracta- 
ble, Good - natur d, Sincere, Hearty, and 
addicted to whatever uſeful thing the) 
were Willing to have me Iaſtructed in. 
He Devoted me to thoſe Scien which 
Apollo favours, and made be me Taught 
- Muſick, Bodily Exerciſes, and 44% 
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avy the Art of Chirurgery. I ſoon at- 
tain'd to a great perfection in that Art, 
which is 5 neceſſary to Human Life ; 
and Apollo ha infpir'd me, diſcovered 
to me a great many Wonderful Secrets 
in that Way. Alcinas, who Lov'd me 
more than ever, and was Raviſh'd to 
ſee how ſucceſsful his Cares towards me 
had prov'd, Enfranchis'd me, and ſent | 
me to Poljerates the Tyrant of Samos, 
who amidſt that Boundleſs Proſperity 
which he enjoy d, never fear'd that For- 
tune, which had flatter'd him ſo long, 
would ever be ſo cruel as to betray him. 
He lov'd a Life that could yield him the 
moſt Delights; he was afraid of loſing it, 
and was for preventing the very leaſt 
appearances of Evil; and hence it was 
that he always had attending upon him 
the moſt Eminent Phyficians that could 
be had. Pohcrates was very glad that 1 
would live wuh him; and to engage me 
the cloſer to his Service, he beſtowd 
great Riches and Preferments upon me. 
Reſided a long time at Samos, where 1 
could not hut wonder to fee how For- 
tune ſeemid to take a kind of Fleaſure in 
granting han, whhreverihe deſu d. He 
| I i needed 


needed only to begin a War, and Vito. 
ry would be ſure to follow him: It was 
enough for him to will the moſt difficult 
things, and they would immediately be 
effected with all the eaſe imaginable: 
His heaps of Wealth encreaſed every 
day; all his Enemies were laid down ax 
it were at his Feet; His Health was ſo 
far from being impair'd that it grew 
ſtronger and ſougger. For Forty years 
paſt had this peacetul and happy Prince 
held his Fortune as it were in Chains, 
nor had ſhe made him theleaſt Trip, or 
cauſed him the leaſt Diſgrace in any: of 
his Deſigns. Such an uninterrupted 
Proſperity, ſo ſeldom heard of among 
Mortals, made me concern'd for him; 
I lov'd him heartily, and could not for- 


bear opening to him my Jealoufies; I 


made ſome Impreſſion upon his Heart, 


for tho” he was ſoftned by Pleaſures, and 
puffed up by his Grandeur, yet he had 


till remaining ſome ſentiments. of Hu- 


manity, whenever he was put in mind 


of the Gods, and of the Inconſtadcy of 
Human Affairs. He permitted me to tell 
him the Truth, and was ſo owed by 


the Fear that Lhad for him, that 
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he reſolv'd to interrupt the Courſe of 
his Proſperity, by a Loſs, that he would 
voluntarily undergo. J am ſenſible, ſays 
e to me, that there is no Man but 
what ought once in his Life to ſuffer 
ſome Diſgrace in his Fortune; the more 
he is favour'd by it, the more ought he 
o fear ſome Revolution. As for me, 
on whom it has heap'd ſo many good 
hings for ſo many years together, I muſt 
expect the extreameſt Hardſhips from 
er, if I do not divert the Storm that 
eems to threaten me. I will therefore 
orthwith prevent the Treacheries of 
his flattering Fortune. No ſooner 
ad he (aid this, but he pluck'd a Ring 
ff his Finger, of a very great value, for 
hich he had a vaſt Eſteem; he threw 
ria my preſence aloft into the Sea, ho- 
ing by this Loſs, to have anſwer'd the 
ecceſſity of ſuffering, at leaſt once in his 
ife, the frowns of Fortune. But this 
Nas a miſtake into which he was blind- 
lead by his Proſperity ; The Misfor- 
nes which one makes a matter of 


hoice and ſubmits voluntarily to, are 
Det real Evils ; we are only afflicted by 
e forced and unſeen hardſhips which 

= TW OR the 


1 
the Gods in puniſhment inflict upon ys 


Polycrates was not ſenſible, that the true 


way of preventing the Caprices of For. 
tune, was by Prudence and Moderation 
to fit looſe to all Her tranſitory Enjoy. 
ments. Fortune to which he Sacrifice 
his Ring did not accept of that Trifſing 
Victim, and Polycrates in ſpight of al 
ſeem'd to be more Fortunate than ever, 
A Fiſh had ſwallow'd the Ring, and the 
Fiſh was taken, brought to the Palice 
of Polycrates, dreſs'd up for his: Table, 


and the Ring found in the belly of the 


Fiſh by a Cook was reſtor'd to the Ty: 
rant, who turn'd-pale when he perceivd 
that Fortune was ſo beat upon favour 
ing him : But alas the time drew near 
when all his Proſperity was at oneStroke 


to be chang?d into the moſt diſmal Ad. 


verſity. The great King of Perſia, Da 


14 45 the Son of Hyſtaſpes, entered into a 
War againſt the Greeks,he ſoon ſubdued 


all the Greek Colonies on the Coaſt of 

Aſia, and the Neighbourjipg Iſland 

which lie in the Ægean Sea: Samos Was 

taken, the Tyrant conquer d, and Ora 

tes, who was Commander in chief un- 

der the great King, hav ing ee 
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WGibbet to be-rais'd, order'd the Tyrant 
o be Hang'd thereon ; Thus this Man 
yho had Enjoy'd ſuch an affluent Proſ- 
perity,and whocould not have imagin'd 
ever to have met with ſo hard a Fate, 
fell from his Glory all of a ſudden, and 
ſufer'd the moſt cruel and moſt Ignomi- 
nious of Deaths. No Men therefore are 
more in danger of the Frowns of an Ad- 
verſe State, than thoſe who are too proud 
under the Smiles of a Proſperous Condi- 
tion; that ſame Capricious Fortune 
which ſocruelly ſports it ſelf over Men 
of the higheſt Station, does as often 
raiſe the moſt miſerable Creatures out of 
the Duſt. It had thrown down Pohcra- 
tes from: the Top of it's Wheel, and 
brought me from the meaneſt of Condi- 
tions to the Enjoyment of a very Plenti- 
ful Eſtate. The Pes ſians were ſo far 
from taking any thing away from me, 
that on the contrary they made great uſe 
of re fs. = in Curing their Wounded, 
and highly eſteemid the: Moderation I 
Was Maſter of during my being in Fa- 
vour. Wh the Pyrant. Thoſe Perſons 
who had abus d His Authority and the 
Truſt he had repos d in them, were Pu- 
GL, 113 nifÞ*d 
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niſh'd after ſeveral manners. Where. 
as for my part I never did any Man an 
Injury, but on the contrary all the good 
I could; I was the only Perſon whom 
the Conquerors Spar*'d-and treated Ho. 
nourably. Every one rejoyc'd at my 
Fortune, for I was belov*d, and had en. 
joy'd Proſperity without Envy, becauſe 
I never ſhew'd the leaſt Tokens of Cru. 
clty, Pride, Avarice or :Injuſtice. | 
ivd quietly at Samas for ſome Years lon- 
ger; but at laſt I perceiv'd in my ſelf 2 
longing deſire of reviſiting Lyci, where 
ſpent my Youth fo pleaſantly. I was 
in hopes of meeting there with Alcinus 
who had brought me up; and was the 
firſt Founder of all my Hortune. Upon 
my Arrival in chat Country, I under- 
ſtood that Alcinus was Dead after he had 
loſt his Eſtate, and ſuffer?d the miſeries 
of Old Age with the urmoſt Conſtancy. 
I vent and Strew!d ſome Flowers, and 
Shed ſome Tears over his Aſhesz Iplacd 
an Honourable Inſcription on his Tomb, 
and ask'd what was become of his 
Children? They told me the only Son 
who Surviv'd, nam'd Or«bi/achws, could 
not tell how to continue . 

| TI te 
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Eſtate in his own Country, and where 
mis Father had liv'd in ſo great Splendor, 
and therefore went aboard a Strange 
Veſſel; intending to lead an obſcure 
Life in ſome remote Iſland of the Sea. 
They acquainted me farther that Orehilo- 
chas within a ſhort time after ſuffer'd 
Shipwreck about the Iſland of Carpathus. 
So that there was not one Remaining of 
the Family of my Benefactor Aleinus. 
Immediately I thought of Buying the 
Houſe where he had formerly Dwelt, 
but the fertile Fields round about that 
were in his Poſſeſſion. I was very glad | 
to ſee again thoſe Places, which cecalPd | 
to mind the ſweet Remembrance of ſo | 
plea ſant an Age; and of ſo kind a Maſt- . } 
er! Methougtt was ſtill in the Bloom 
of my tender Tears, wherein I ſerv'd A.. 
cinas, I had ſeatee putctias'd his Inge- 
ritance of his Oreditors, but I was cad 
away to Claſomene. My Father Polyſtra- | 
tus and my Mother Philidis were Dead, | 
and 1 had ſeveral” Brothers who could 
not very well agree with one another. 
As ſoon as L arrIVA at Claſomene, I pre- 
ſented my ſelf before them in a mean | 
Dreſs, as a Man ſtripꝰd of all he had, and 
Ii 4 ſhew'd: 
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ſhew'd them the Marks with which you 
know they generally take care to ex. 
poſe Children. They were ſtartled to 
{ce the Number of Polyiratas's Heirs 
to increaſe, who were to be Sharers in 
his ſmall: Inheritance; they were for 
conteſting the Legitimacy of my Birth, 
and refus d to own me as their Brother 
before the Judges. To puniſh their Is 
humanity: I declar'd that I was: willing 
to be as a Stranger to them, and de 
manded that they ſhould be excluded far 
ever from being my Heirs. The Judges 
decreed it ſhould be ſo; and then 
ſhewed the Treaſures which I had 
brought along with me,in-my Ship z1 
diſcovered to them that I was that 4 
riſton ous, who had acquir'd 1 ſo much 
Wealth under -Polyer ates of, Samos, and 
that I was yet Unmarried; 7 ---- 
My Brethren ſoor-Repented of theit 
unjuſt uſage towards me, and in hopes 

of becoming one Day my Heis, ule 
their utmoſt Endeavour, hut to ng pur 
poſe, to inſinuate them ſelves into: my 
Favour. Their Quarrelling gecafioned 
them to ſell our Fathers Eſtate, I bought 
it, and they had the Mortification 8 


& 
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different Families... By their Union and 
Induſtry, they ſoon got together conſi- 
derable Wrath In the mean time Old 
e, as you ſee, comes upon me apace, 
1 9 Silvered my Fairs, and | Beat 
ed my Face; and admoniſhes me that 
I have not long to enjoy ſo perfect a 
Proſperity. I was, williog therefore 
before I dye to ſee once more that 
Country Which is ſo dear to me, and 
which affects me more than my Native 
Soil; Lycia I mean, where I had learn- 
ed to be Good and Wiſe, under the 
Conduct of the Virtuous Alena. 14s 
I was upon my Voyage thither, 1 met 
40; With 
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with a Merchant belonging to one of 
the Cyclades Hands, who aſſured me 
that there was ſtill Living at Delos z 
Son of Orchilochas, who imitated the 
3. rare rare his pur 
inus: Immedia uitted my de. 
ſign of Sailing to 25 bafine 
by the favour of Apollo to ſearch in his 
Iſland after the precious Remains of x 
Family, to whom I owe my all. l 
have but a ſhort time to live; the Deſh- 
nies, Enemies to that ſweet Repoſe, 
which the Gods ſometimes, tho? rate. 
ly, grant to Mortals, will ſoon cut off 
my thread of Life ; but I ſhall be con. 
rent to die, provided my Eyes, before 
they are rob'd of this Light, can but 
behold my Maſter's Grandſon, Speak 
then Sir, who live with him ia this 
Hand, Do you knowhim ? Can you 
tell me, where I may find him ? If you 
can ſhew him to me, may the Gods in 
recompence grant you to ſee your Chil- 
dren's Children to the fifth Generation: 
May the Gods preſerve all your Family 
in Peace and Plenty, as the Effect of 
your Vertue, 


Whilſt 


_ OE... 
- Whillt #iftmovs fpake thus, Sophro- 
"i143 ſhed Tears 41 flowed from a 
mixture of Joy and Sorrow. In ſhort, 
without being able to utter one Word 
he threw his Arms about the Neck of 
the Old Man, be embracd him, he 
raſp'd him cloſe, and with much ado 
Brea out thefe Words, chat were often 
interruptedby SSW. 
lam, O my Father, the Perſon whom 
you ſeck: Lou ſeek Sophronimas the 
Grandſon of your Friend Alcinas; Tis 
I my ſelf, and I Canν⁊᷑t ijueſtion in hear- 
ing your Relation,” but that the Gods 
have feat you hither to alleviate my 
Misfortunes. "Gratitude which ſeems to 
be no more on Earth, is lodg'd in your 
ſingle Breaſt. -I heard indeed in my 
Childhood that a certain Famous and 
Wealthy Man refiding at Samos, had 
been brought up by my Grandfather : 
But whereas my Father Orchilochus died 
young, and left me in the Cradle, the 
Knowledge T had of theſe Matters has 
been but confuſed. ' I would not ven- 
ture tO Samos upon an uncertainty, and 
choſe rather to ſtay in this Iſland, com- 
forting my ſelf under my a 
| 7 


by the Spec nic Riche 
y the Contempt ot vain. Riches, and 
by bot} my ſelk in Cultivating 
the Muſes in the Sacred Houſe of 4polh, 
That Prudence which accuſtoms Men 
to be content with a little, and to be 
quiet, has ſerv'd me hitherto inſtęad of 
all other Treaſurees. 
Upon figiſhing theſe Words, Sophro- 
»imus perceiving they were arriv'd at 
the Temple, propos d to Arzfonons there 
to offer up his Prayers and Oblations. 
They Sacrificed to the God two Sheep 
as white as Snow, and a Bull which 
had a Creſcent on his Forehead between 
thetwo Horns. Afterwards they Sang 
in Verſe the Praiſes of the God, Who in. 
lightens the - Univerſe, who, regulates 
the Seaſons, who preſides over. the Sci- 
ences, and who inſpires the Choir of 
the Nine Muſes. Having left the;Tem- 
ple, Sophronimas and Ariſtonogsſyent the 
reſt of the Day in recounting to each 
other their Adventures. Sophronimus 
received the Old Man into his Habita- 
tion with the ſame Tenderneſs and Rel- 
pect, as he would have teſtified to 4 
cinas himſelf had he been alive. The 
next Day they parted both. together 
ner en aL 
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and ſet — 
N is! a Tat ul. Charhpain 
Country, upon.th aks of another 


River, Mp whoſe Waves Apollo, return- 


fi cover'd: with Duſt 
15 He 9 7 Lying Wy Gi Body , and waſh'd 


Hair, a $ River the 
nc Fo lars Boi 9 wh 
Nec andt 9 er, Bout ghs nceald the 
Neſts ofa great many Bud who War- 
bled forth their Melodious N otes both 
Night and Day: The River fallin 
from a Rock Wien a great Noiſe an 
Froth, daſh d it J Ware $ into a Current 
that was fu un of ſmall Pelibles. All the 
Vale wascoverd With à gilded Harveſt, 
the Hills that appear'd. like an Amphi- 
theatre, were ſet. with Vines and Fruit- 
Trees. All Nature ſeem'd to be gay 
ad ſmiling, the Air was Calm and Se- 
tene, and the Earth always ready toyield 
Gut of 55 Boſom new Crops to reward 
the Labours,of che Husbandmag. In 
going farther up the River, Sophronimas 
perceiv'd a plain and homely Seat, but 
whoſe Architecture was comely, juſt 
and proportionable; It had neither Mar- 
8 nor Gold, nor Af, nor Ivory, 
nor 


(8B) 
nor wayit Furnifh's with Purple; bu 
all was near, agreeable und Aden Mer 
Without Magnificente and Pomp: A 
2 nin Some pj up inthe midſt of the 
made a'fmatl K A 

gr order round abour'it: Fhe Gar- 
were dot large, bur full of uſefil 
Fruits and Plants, rope per for the Nou. 
riſhment of Man. On two ſides of the 
Garden were two Groves, whoſe Trees 
were almoſt as Ancient as the Earth that 
bare them, and whoſe thick Branches 
caſt fuch a ſhade ascoild not be plerc'd 
by the Sun beams. They entred into a 
great Hall, where they. made à ſweet 
Repaſt of ſuch Proviſions as Natpre fur- 
niſh'd them with out of the Gardens, 
wherein there was nothing to be ſeen, 
which Luxury inclines Men to ſend for 
ſo far, and at ſo dear a Rate opt of the 
Cities. There was Milk as ſweet as 
that which Apollo Milch'd, whilſt he 
was Shepherd to King Admeras; and 
Honey more rich tha that of the Bees 
of Lliba in Sicily, or of Mount ata 
in Attica; There were Garden Pulſe, 
and Fruits which they boyPd ; with 
Wine more delicious than eQtar, run- 
ning 
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ning out of large Veſſels into car v 
Goblets: During this frugal, bur plek- 
ſant and quiet Repaſt, Arsfozow would 
not ſit down at Table: At firſt he made 
all the pretenges he could imagine to 
conbent big Modeſty ; but at laft when 
Sophronimas preſsd him to it, he declard 
that he could never find in his Heart to 
ſit down and Eat with che Grandſon of 
Alcinus, on whom he had waited fo ma- 
ny Years at the ſame Table: Here it 
was, ſays he, where that wiſe Old Gen- 
tleman was wont to Eat; There he 
entertain'd himſelf with” his Friend; 
there he diverted himſelf at ſeveral ſorts 
of Game; there he walPd out and 
pleas'd himſelf in reading Hamer and He. 
ſiod; and there he laid himſelf down to 
reſt. In reciting theſe Circumſtances, 
his Heart melted with Tenderneſs, and 
the Tears trickled from his Eyes. After 
the Repaſt was over, he led forth So- 
phronimus to take x view of the plea- 
ſant Meadows, where the large herds 
of Cattle wander'd on the Banks of 
the River ; then they ſaw the Flocks of 
Sheep returning from their fat Paſtures, 
the Ews Bleating and full of Milk 
were 
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fineſs, as. if they Were in Love with 
theip! ea whilſt they pro 
Intereſt of their kind and; 15 ſter, 


; who made himſelf to be held y d by e 
andalleviated theMiſcry ofcheirSlavery 
bronimus this Houſe, theſe Slaves, theſe 
lacks, and theſe Lands which were 
become ſo Fertile by carefulCultivatiog, 
he addreſs'd. himſelf to him in theſe 
Words; I am very: glad to ſee you in 
Poſſeſſion of the ancient Fatrimony of 
your Anceſtors ; in Poſſeſſion of a Place 
where I ſerved Alcinus fo long. Do 
ou peaceably, enjoy what was his; Live 
| pig: but prepare your ſelf by your 
Care for a late but calmer End than 
his. At the ſame time he made over to 

him a Deed of that Eſtate, accordi 

to all the neceſſary. Forms of Law ;. 

declared that he would diſinherit his na- 
tural Heirs of his own Eſtate, if ever 
they ſhould prove ſo ungrateful as to call 
in queſtion the Deed of Gift which he 
had made to the Grandſon of Alcinus his 
hs N Bene- 
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Benefactor. But this was not all; Be- 
fore Ari tonous gave away his Houſe, he 
Furniſh'd it throughout with New Fur- 
niture, plain and modeſt inded, but 
withall neat and ſuitable: He fils the 
Barns with the Rich Preſents of Ceres, 
and the Cellar with choice Wine of Sczo, 
ft to be ferv'd up by Ganimede at the 
Table of Great Jupiter; he laid up like- 
wiſe ome Parmenias Wine, with a 
great quantity of Honey of Fhmerts and 
Hhble, and Artcik Qyl almoſt as ſweet 
as Honey it ſelf. : : Laſtly, to all theſe 
things he added a vaſt many Fleeces of 
fine Wool, as white as the driven Snow, 
being the rich Spoils of the tender Sheep 
thatwander on the Mountains of Hrca- 
dia, and. inthe far Paſtures df. Steth>In 
this tate and condition he beſtowed the 
Houle on'Sophrommus:. He gave him 
ver and above 50 alents, and reſer- 
ved/to his o -W Relatians, the: Eſtate 
Which be 3 — of 
Calomene, and Ein the: Partothian day; is" 
bout Sina, Lebtdos a C alan kick 
Were — — Wheri'; this 
Deed of Gift! was tnade,-4riſtabous:Re- 
og Board his Ship ſor to rc. 


turn 
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turn to Jonia. Sophronimes furpriz'd and 
mor'd at the Greatneſs of thoſe Favour 
attended him ro the Ship with [Tears in 
his Eyes, calling him his Father all a: 
long as he went, and holding hiai with. 
in his Arms. Ari ſtonous ſoon arri vod at 
his own home, having had a happy Voy- 
age. None oſchis Relations durſt com. 
ain ot his Liberality to Sopbronimss : I 
have ordered, ſaid he to them, by my 
laft Will and Teſtament, that all my 
Eſtate ſhall be Sold, and given 0 the 
Poor of lonia; if ever: any one of you 
ſhould oppoſe the Gift I have made to 
the Grandſon of ee The wiſe and 
aged Ariftonaxs, livid an peace; andier- 
had granted to his Vürtue. Bvety year, 
notwnhſtanding bis — — 
Voyage into Dt; to viſu Sor 
l Sacrifice on the Tomb of 
Alciavs, which: he had bedeck d with 
ſeveral curtbus t Ornaments of Archite 
cture and Sculpture? He had order q, 
that his on Aſhes aſter his Death 
ſhou in the ſume Tomb, 
— Sopbro- 
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Sophronimas, waited with impatience 
for his Return; he had always his Eyes 
looking towards the Sea-ſhoar,' to fee 
whether he could diſcover the Ship of 
Ari ſtonous, which uſually arriv*d ar that 
Seaſon. Each year he had the Pleafure 
of ſeeing at a diſtance the Ship which 
was ſo grateful to him, croſſing the Salt 
and Briny Waves, and its Arrival was 
more pleaſant to him by far, than all the 
Graces which reviving Nature in Spring 
brings back to adorn the Earth after 
the ſharpneſs of a Rigid and Severe 
Water. 372 . | 290 
One year it happen'd that this long' d- 
for Ship did not arrive as uſual; Sophro- 
nimus ſigh'd bitterly; Sorrow and Fear 
were Painted on his Face, Soft Sleep 
departed from his Eyes, the moſt exqui- 
fire Dainties had no reliſh with him; he 
was uneaſie, diſturb'd at every the leaſt 
noiſe, was always looking 
Port, and every moment demandi 
whether there were no Ship Arrived 
from Jonia, At laſt one came to An- 


chor, but alas; Ariſfonous Was no more, 
it only brought bis Aſhes in a Silver Urn. 
Amphicles, an ancient Friend 


oſthe De- 
ceaſed, 


towards the 


— 
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ceaſed,and almoſt of the ſame Age with 
him, the truſty Executor of his laſt 
Will and Commands, was the ſad Bear- 
er of this Urn, When he drew. near to 
. Sophronimas, they could neither of them 
utter a Word, but expreſſed their ſenti- 
ments in dumb ſighs and Moans. So. 
phronimus kiſſing the Urn, and bedew- 
ing it with-Tears, at length gave vent 
to his Grief in theſe Words. Tis to 
you (O Aged Sir) that I am indebted 
for all the Happineſs of my Life, and 
now you are the occaſion of my moſt 
pungent Sorrow; I ſhall never ſee you 
more; Death would be welcome to me, 
could T bur be wich you and ſerve you 
in the Ehſian Fields, Where your ſhade 
enjoys the happy Peace which the juſt 
Gods, reſerve, as a Reward, of Virtue. 
You have in our Days 7 — up- 
on Earth Juſtice, Piety and Gratitude; 
you have in this Iron Age ſhewn the 
Goodnels and Innogence gf the Golden 
you with the. Manſions of the juſt, grant. 
ed you, here below a long, happy and 
pleaſant Life; but alas I thar which 
ought to. laſt, for ever, is not always bf 
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the longeſt continuance. I have now 
no pleaſure to enjoy,being rob'd of your 
Preſence. O dear Shade! When is it 
that I ſhall follow you? O precious 
Aſhes, were you but ſenſible of any 


thing, you would needs be pleas d to lie 


with thoſe of Alcinus, and mine ſhall 
one Day mix with both: In rhe mean 
time all my Comfort will be to preſerve 
thoſe Remains of what I ſo paſſionately 
Lov'd. O Ariſtonous, No you ſhall ne- 
ver Die; you ſhall always live within 
my Breaſt ; may I ſooner forget my 
ſelf, than ever forget that ſo amiable a 
Man, wholov'd me ſo much, was ſo 
great a Lover of Virtue, and to whom 
I owe my all! ra 
Atter theſe Words, often interrupted 
with deep Sighs, Seplronimus put the 
Urn into the Tomb of Aicinus: he offe- 
red ſeveral Victims, whoſe” Blood 
moiſten'd the Altars of Turf which 
ſurrounded the Tomb; he poured out 
large Libations of W ine and Milk; he 
burnt Rich per fumes that came from the 
fartheſt part of the Eaſt, which caui d 
an Odoriferous Cloud to mount up into 
the Airg S | 
| or 


F 
for the future every Year at the ſame 
Seaſon, Funeral Sports ſhould be cele- 
bratedin Honour of Alcinus and Axiſto- 
nous. Thither they flock'd from Cæria, 
a happy and Fertile Country; from 
the charming Banks of Meander, which 
ſports it ſelf in ſo many Windings and 
Turnings, and ſeems ſo loth to part with 
the Country which it Waters; from the 
ever green Banks of Cayſter ; from the 
Shores of Pactolus, which rouls along 
the Golden Sand beneath its Waves; 
from Pamphilia, which Ceres, Pomona, 
and Flora bedeck even to Envy: Laſt- 
ly from the vaſt Plains of Cilicia, Wa- 
ter d as a Garden, by the Streams which 
fall from Mount Taurus always cover'd 
with Snow. During this Feſtival the 
young Men and Maidens,Cloathed with 
long Robes of Linnen'whiter' than the 
Lillies, Sang Hymns in Honour of Alc: 
nas and Ariſtoncus, for they could not 
Praiſe one without Commending the 
other, nor ſeparate To Men who were 
ſo cloſely united, even after their Deaths. 

What was moſt wonderful was that 
on the firſt Day, w hilſt Sephronimus made 
the Libations of Wine and Ware 
| reen 


reen Myrtle-Tree of an exquiſite Fra- 
grancy, Sprung out of the midſt of 
the Tomb, and all of a ſudden rear'd 
is Buſhy Head, to cover the Two 
Urns with its overſpreading Boughs. 
Every one crying out that Ari/tonous as 
: Reward of his Vertue, was Chang d 
by the Gods 1ato fo pleaſant a Tree. 
diphrontmus took care to water it him- 
ſelt. and to reverence. it as a Deity. 
This Tree is ſo far from growing Ol 

that it renews it ſelf every Ten Vears, 
and the Gods by this Miracle were 
willing to Teftifie, That Vertue which 
caſts ſo {weet a Perfume on the Memo- 
ry of Men, does never Die. 
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